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ABSTRACT 

A study identified factors influencing placement of 
former secondary vocational education students in jobs related to 
their training. Findings also described educational and community 
processes appearing to influence job placement. Data came from a 
literature review, analysis of existing data, case studies, and mail 
questionnaires. Case studies were conducted in eight local education 
agencies (LEAs) in seven states. Existing data for all 50 states and 
586 LEAs were analyzed. Mail questionnaires were received from 5,062 
individuals representing 10 respondent groups in 62 LEAs in the seven 
states. Data indicated higher job placement in schools where 
administrators, counselors, and teachers believe jon placement is a 
purpose of vocational education programs and is their responsibility; 
admission to vocational education programs is restricted to students 
with high interest and -potential; there is a high demand for workers 
in the surrounding labor market area; manufacturing is a major 
community industry: the community has a mix of industry sizes; needs 
assessment surveys are frequently used to plan and "evaluate 
vocational education programs: teachers have regular contact with 
employers. regarding job placement; students participate in youth 
organizations and acquire job readiness training and basic education 
skills: and the vocational education curriculum is oriented to 
employers* needs. (Appendixes include instruments, data tables, and ' 
bibliography). (ILB) 
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FOREWORD 

Employment . in a job related to training continues to be a 
widely accepted outcome of secondary vocational education pro- 
grams. Even those persons who would view training-related job 
placement as' a supplemental rather than a primary purpose of 
vocational education would not deny that job placement is an out- 
come which represents the expectations of many of those receiv- 
ing , providing , and supporting vocational education. 

Given the importance of job placement as an outcome for 
vqcational education it is logical to assume that policy makers 
and decision makers at the federal, state, and local levels have 
great need for information which would allow them to optimize the 
allocation of limited resources toward the achievement of high 
rates of job placement for former vocational education students. 
This exploratory study attempts to identify factors influencing 
the placement of former secondary vocational education students 
in jobs related to their training. In addition to the 
.identification of the factors-, the study findings provide a 
description of the educational and community- processes which ap- 
pear to influence the placement of former secondary vocational 
education students in jobs related to their training. 

From a methodological viewpoint this study should be of 
interest to vocational educators. This project 'represents one of 
the early efforts in vocational education for researchers to com- 
bine quantitative and qualitative approaches in a sizeable study 
• to address a complex problem. 

In addition to this report concerning secondary vocational 
education programs, the National Center will report the findings 
concerning factors influencing the job placement of postsecondary 
vocational-technical education students in January 1982. The 
inquiry concerning factors influencing job placement at the post- 
secondary level has included case studies of three community col- 
leges and one vocational- technical school and the mailing of 
about 12,000 questionnaires to potential respondents in 
s postsecondary institutions. The study was sponsored by the 
'Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Department, of 
Education. 

• Several distinguished individuals provided advice and assis- 
tance in planning and conducting the study. * A list of these 
individuals can "be found in the Appendix. The National Center is 
indebted to these individuals for their help. 
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' . EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Factors Relating to the Job Placement 
of Former Secondary Vocational Educa tion Students 

<) 

Historically, vqcational education has been evaluated on the 
basis of the number of former 'students placed in jobs related to 
the training they received. As policymakers and decision makers 
have attempted to achieve higher job placement rates they have 
been frustrated by a lack of information about those factors that 
seem to influence student job placement. This study attempted: 
.(1) to identify factors relating positively or negatively to job 
placement, (2) to provide detailed descriptions of the education- 
al &nd community processes appearing to influence job placement, 
and (3) to generate hypotheses concerning variables relating to 
job placement. 

Data for the study came from a review of the literature, an 
analysis of existing, data, case studies, and a mail question- ■ 
naire. The study was conducted in seven states. The analysis of 
existing data' included data for all fifty states, and 586 local 
education agencies having five or more vocational education pro- 
grams in the seven* states. The case studies were conducted in 
eight local education agencies in the seven states. Mail ques- 
tionnaires-were received from 5,062 individuals representing ten 
respondent groups in sixty-two local education agencies in the 
seven states. - t 

The study impressions should not be regarded as general- 
izations. At best they are working hypotheses, to be tested 
again and again in the ever-changing context in which vocational 
education programs operate. Based on t.he analysis of the qual- 
itative and quantitative data it appears that higher job place- 
ment seeir.s to exist in those schools where: 1 

o Administrators, counselors, and teachers developed a 
clear understanding that the primary purpose of the 
vocational education programs in their school" system . 
was the placement of former students in jobs related 
to their training. In general, job related place- 
ment is not believed to be the primary purpose of k' 
secondary vocational education programs by educa- 
tors, students, parents, or employers. ^ 

Administrators, counselors, and teachers in a' school 
system are consistent with each other concerning 
their belief that the .purpose 6^ vocational educa- 
tion is the placement of students in jobs related to 
their training. 
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o Principals are committed to, the placement of former 
vocational education students in jobs related to 
their training program. 

o There is a high level of staff enthusiasm for job 
placement. 

o Student admission to vocational education programs 
is restricted to students with high interest and 
high potential 

o Teachers are committed to the position .that they 
have a great amount of responsibility for placing 
students in jobs related to their training. 

o , Cooperative -vocational education programs actually 
place students in .jobs related to their training 
programs. 

o - There is a high demand for workers in the surround- 
ing labor market area. Labor market conditions over 
which' vocational educators have no control are at 
least ,as important as the nature of vocational 
education itself in determining job placement. 

o Manufacturing is a major industry in the community 
in which the school is located. 

o. There is a mix of industry sizes with proportionally 
less large industry in the area served by the 
school. 

o The school is' located in a community with propor- 
tionally more nonwhites in the population. ' 

o Frequent use is made of needs assessment surveys for 
planning and evaluating vocational education 
programs. 

o Teachers have regular cbntact with employers 
regarding the job placement of students. 

o Students participate in youth organizations. 

o JThe job placement office provides coordination and 
includes teachers in job placement activities. 

o Students are provided training ' in job-readiness 
skills. 
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The school staff resembles the racial balance of the 
community served ♦ 



o 



Students acquire the basic education s&rlls needed 
to obtain a job and % to perform on the job. 



o 



Transportation ^jobs is available. 




o 



The vocational* education curriculum is oriented to 
the needs of employers. 



An 'analysis of the general impressions juxtaposed with pro- 
ject staff knowledge of ctirrent situations in vocational educa- 
tion yielded the following implications; All of the implications 
deal with education factors aver which vocational educators have 
some control. Labor market and community characteristics whith 
are associated with high rates of job placement are beyond the 
control of vocational educators. poiicymake-rs and decision 
makers who believe that placement in a job related to training is 
important may find the following implications helpful. 

o School systems need to develop goals «for the vqcja- * 
tional education program that are internalized and 
made operational by all key actors.* -\ 4 

o Graduate education programs designed to prepare and 
upgrade school principals need to emphasize the 4 
importance '.of the job> placement goal for vocational . 
education. -> 

o School ^personnel need to understand the potential 
significance of.the involvement of business and 
industry in planning, conducting, and evaluating 
vocational education" programs. 



o 



Teachers and administrators need to know how to ac- 
tively involve ' community members in advisory commit- 
* tees'! *' 



o 



Teacher education programs and inserv ice education * 
programs should be designed, to impart to teachers an . 
understanding of the vital role they play in job 
placement. 9 



o 



Teacher reward systems should reflect the import&ht 
role 'teachers have in job placement. i ) 



\ 

\ 

personnel policies and personnel development pro- 
grams, should reflect the importance of the .vocation- 
al education teachers having recent 'on-the-job 
experience in the occupation related to 'the area in 
which they are teaching. 

If funding agencies believe job placement to be 
important, then job placement rates should be used 
in the formula to calculate the amount of an 
agency f s *enti tlement. 

Criteria used to evaluate vocational education pro- 
grams should be reflective of those processes that 
appear to influence the placement of .former students 
in jobs related to their training. In addition to 
4 relevant job placement, program evaluations should 
be v based on basic skill acquisition , , continuation in 
school, and career exploration criteria. 

Teachers and administrators need knowledge of the' 
ways to develop and maintain effective vocational 
education youth organizations*. 

More effective and efficient means need to be devel- 
oped to keep the vocational education curriculum 
updated. 

program evaluation plans should include specific 
plans fot dissemination and utilization of findings. 

The program planning and evaluation skills of voca- 
tional educators need to be upgraded. 

personnel in the field of vocational* education need 
to clarify the .philosophical position and goals for 
vocational education at the secondary level. 

' planners, evaluators, and researchers need to make 
more extensive use of .qualitative methods in 
research 'and evaluation efforts in vocational 
education. 

Graduate and ihservice education programs designed 
for vocational education directors should create an 
understanding of the factors influencing the 
placement of former students in jobs related to 
their training. 
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o vocational educa.tors should offer graduate courses 
to provide their-^'tuden-s with- the theoretical and 
technical skills need to conduct inquiry using 
Qualitative methods". 

The factors enhancing the placement of former vocational 
education students in jobs related to their training are ex- 
tremely complex- and varied. The impressions and im). licat ions , 
suggested in this summary should be -helpful to policymakers and 
decision 'makers as they attempt to optimize minimal levels of 
resources. They should/also lead to many critically needed -re- 
search efforts to attain more definitive answers to pressing . 
questions in vocational education. ' J * 



CHAPTER I 
PURPOSE AND OVERVIEW OF STUDY 



In this chapter information is provided concerning the need 
for the study, the study goals and objectives, the conceptual 
framework developed for the study, major issue areas, and the 
study research questions. 

Need 

Historically , the placement of students in jobs related to 
training has been a criterion used in evaluating vocational 
education programs. Within the past few years, the issue of 
placing students in jobs related to their training has assumed 
paramount importance in vocational education. The increased at- 
tention devoted to this issue can be traced to three major 
sources. First, in 1976, P.L. 94-482, popularly known as the 
Education' Amendments of 1976, was passed* A portion of this 
legislation mandated that each state systematically evaluate its 
vocational education' programs and identified one evaluative 
criterion as the extent to which program completers ,and leavers 
find employment in occupations related to training. 4 Second, a 
school-based job ^placement movement blossomed in the 1970s, 
While this movement has a lengthy history, its ultimate goal has 
,been td make school-based job placement services available to all' 
secondary and postsecondary students, Tliird, numerous sources 
have testified to the fact that this country is experiencing a 
chronic problem of youth unemployment. For example, the Carnegie 
Council (1979V reported that nearly fifty percent of all unem- 
ployment occurs among perspns twenty-four years of age and 
younger and that some urban pockets of youth have unemployment 
rates of 60 percent. The problem is especially acute among 
female, minority, and lower socioeconomic class youth. Together, 
these three events h$ve focused the attention of business, 
education, and government on the job placement of youth. 

Traditionally, federal, state, and locals-education agencies 
have collected information through follow-up .studies intended in 
part to identify the extent to which vocational . education program 
completers find employment in occupations related to their train- 
ing, dne major problem with the information obtained through 
follow-up studies that it does not adequately address the 
question of what, factors and processes have an important, influ- 
ence on the job placement of former secondary vocational educa- 
tion students. Without information on the factors influencing the 
job placement process, vocational educators face difficulties in 
making recommendations to enhance the placement of students in 
jobs related to their training. If * policymakers and decision 



makers are to optimize the* use of resources, it is essential that 
they have information concerning those factors affecting the 
placement of former students in jobs for which they were trained. 

Goals and Objectives 

The overall goal of the study was. to produce knowledge that 
car be used in determining policy' and in making decisions to 
improve the job placement rates of vocational education programs. 
The objectives of the project were — 

1. to identify factors relating positively or negatively zo 
the placement of former secondary vocational education 
students in jobs related to 'their training; 

2. to provide a detailed description of the educational and 
community processes th^t appear to influence' former vo- 
cational education' students being placed in jobs related 
to their training; 

.3. to generate hypotheses concerning variables relating to 
the placement of secondary vocational education students 
in jobs related to their training. 



Dependent Variable, 

The dependent variable for the study was the percentage of 
former secondary vocational education students available for 
placement who were employed in a field related to their training. 



Conce ptual Framework 

In this study the job placement rate provided by local 
education agencies was viewed as a measure of the ability of a 
vocational education program within a school to attain effec- 
tively the goal of placing students in jobs related to their 
training upon their leaving the vocational educatibn program. 
This conceptualization of job placement focused the initial 
generation of issue areas and of research questions on vocational 
education program processes and school activities that are 
intended to achieve the outcome of job placement for students 
leaving the program. Priority' was given to those processes and 
activities appearing tQ .be links in explaining why vocational 
education as a distinctive educational treatment influences high 
or low job placement -rates. In addition, the educational proces- 
ses and activities are more powerful for policymakers and de- 
cision makers because they tend to be processes or activities 
that can be manipulated. 



This conceptualization in and of itself does not provide 
clear direction as to wljat processes or activities are needed, 
required, or desirable to achieve high job placement rates* The 
conceptualization does suggest that different compositipns of < 
processes and activities in different contexts will result <in 
variations in the outcome of training-related job placement* 

Although emphasis in this conceptualization focuses on 
education factors, it was realized that other types of factors 
influence youth employment, e.g., labor market demand, minimum . 
wage laws, etc* Therefore, two other types of factors, labor 
market factors and community factors, were included* g 

The framework was developed using information from e. litera- 
ture review and input from consultants. Several research re- - ' 
ports, for example Robock (1978), noted that several factors con- 
tribute to youths 1 attaining jobs: 

o Size and economic characteristics of the community 

o Capabilities and policies of local employment 
service/job service offices 

o ^Characteristics of the public school system 

o Hiring practices of large and small employers in the 
community 

o Role of community based organizations in economic and 
education affairs * 

o patterns of cooperation among employers, labor unions, 
educational institutions, and local manpower agencies 

o Community attitudes toward education and work 

Education factors were . stressed by a panel of consultants serv- 
ing as an advisory group for the study. (See Appendix A for, a 
listing of individuals serving as consultants to the study) . The 
Evaluation Technical Advisory Panel members (see Appendix A)" re- 
viewed the study design and the' conceptual framework. Many of 
their suggestions were used 3 by the project staff* 

The conceptual framework around which the study was 
organized is displayed in figure 1.1. The framework was intended 
tc identify appropriate starting points for identifying and 
organizing possibly significant factors influencing job place- 
ment. 



FIGURE 1.1 



" * 1 HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK 
FOR FACTORS INFLUENCING JOB PLACEMENT 




The framework suggests that in the transition from school to 
work three broad categories of factors have an impact on the ob- 
tainment of jobs by young people. These interacting categories 
are labeled education factors, local labor market factors, and 
community factors., 



Broad 
the beg inn i 
viewing the 
consultants 
perience . 
1.1) and se 
used in the 
staff membe 



Issue Areas 
» — - — 

issue areas were identified by the project staff at 
ng of the study. These areas were derived from re- 
literature, staff experience, and assistance from 
i, representing a wide variety of backgrounds and e 4 x- 
The issue areas further extended the framework (figure 
rved as a basis for generating the research questions 
quantitative aspects of the study and as a guide for 
rs working with the qualitative parts of the study. 
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The initial issue areas identified were 



A. Labor Market 

1. ' Employer profile 

2. * Labor market demand 

3. unionization 

4. Growth/decline of economy 

5. occupational mix 

\B% Community 

1. Size 

2. Social mobility 

3. Racial composition 

4. income level and distribution 

5. political considerations 

6. youth training programs 

7. Attitudes toward work education programs 
C. Education 

1. Management and administration 

2. Policy and planning processes 

3. Resource allocation 

4. program evaluation 

5. Needs assessment 

6. Personnel development 

7. facilities and equipment 

8. Personnel qualifications 

9 # : Business/industry relationships 

10. Curriculum development 

11. Student organizations 
♦12. Cooperative work programs 

13. Student evaluation 

14. Job placement services 

15. Follow-up system 

16. philosophical commitment 
^ 17. Legislation 

Research Questions 

Using the framework displayed in figure 1.1, and the issue 
areas identified in the preceding section, specific research 
questions to be addressed in the study were generated. These 
questions were developed using project staff expertise, input 
from the advisory committee mentioned ea.rlier, suggestions from 
the Evaluation Technical Advisory Panel, and advice from 
individual consultants. 
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The research questions that guided the phase of the study 
dealing with the analysis of existing data included the follow- 
ing. 

1. To what extent will the following variables correlate 
with related job placement of former vocational 
education students: 



a. 


Per capita income 


b. 


Per capita income net shift 


c. 


Average educational level 


d. 


Racial composition of vocational education 




programs 


e. 


Racial composition of population 


f. 


population net shift 


g< 


Sex makeup of the population 


h. 


Sex makeup of the vocational education program 


i. 


Unemployment rate 


j- 


Capital investment rate 


k. 


Number of new industry/business graduates 


1. . 


Distribution of industry/business by size 


m. 


Total highway mileage per square mile 


n. 


percent of change in enrollment in vocational 




education 


o. 


Percent of cooperative education students 


P. 


Average expenditure per student 


q. 


Transitional services 


r. 


Employment demand 


s. 


Number of completers 


t. 


Number of vocational training agencies 


u. 


Number of vocational education programs 


v. 


Sex makeup of work force 


w. 


Age makeup of work force 


X, 


percent of students involved in vocational 




education youth organizations 


y- 


Urban/ rural setting 


2. 


Major industrial type 


aa. 


Dropout rate 


bb. 


New housing starts 



2. To what extent will the following correlate with 

related job placement of former vocational education 
students by U.S.O.E. code: 

a. Rural/urban settings 

b. Industrial diversification 

c. Major industry type 

d. Unemployment rate 

e. Sex makeup of work force 

f . Number of vocational education students in each 

U.S.O.E. two-digit code classification 
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3. To what extent will the following groups of variables 
explain variance in related job placement of former 
vocational education students: 

a. Variables vocational education can address that 

relate to job placement of former vocational 
education students 

b. Variables vocational education cannot address 

that relate to related job placement of former 
vocational education students 

c. Sociodemographic variables that relate to job 

placement of former vocational education 
graduates 

d. Economic variables that relate to job placement of 

former vocational education students 

e. Educational variables that relate to job placement 

of former vocational education students 

• 4. TO what extent do the following variable sets explain 
variance in related job placement of former vocational 
education students : 

a. Number of new industrial starts and percent of 

vocational education students in secondary 
schpols 

b. Educational level and minority composition of 

population 

c. Major industry type and rural/urban setting 

d. Unemployment rate and minority composition of 

population 

For the purposes of the mail questionnaire and the case 
studies the research questions were divided into two categories, 
descriptive questions and analytical questions. As the names of 
the categories imply, the descriptive questions call for' a de- 
scription of ongoing placement practices while the analytical 
questions focus on variables hypothe°tically influencing place- 
ment rates. The dependent variable associated with the questions 
Was the ratio of the percent of vocational education students 
placed in training-related jobs to the percent of students avail- 
able for placement. The descriptive research questions iden- 
tified were as follows: 

1. How many students obtained employment after leaving 
their vocational education programs? 
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2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7- 
8. 

9. 

10. 

!!• 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 



How many students obtained employment in training- 
related jobs'* after leaving their vocational education 
programs? 

What kinds of firms in the labor market areas 
surrounding the site schools hire former vocational 
education students? 

How large are the firms that hire former vocational 
education students from the site schools? 

Do employers of former vocational education students 
from site schools have labor unions present in their 
firms? 

How many of the schools included in the study conduct 
assessments of employer skill needs? 

What is the racial/ethnic background of parents of the 
vocational education students attending site schools? 

What is the highest educational level attained by 
parents of the vocational Education students attending 
site schools? 

What are the occupations of parents of vocational 
education students attending site schools? 

How often do the schools included in the study contact 
employers regarding the job placement of students? 

How often do employers contact the schools included in 
the study regarding job openings for which former 
vocational education students might qualify? 



In what ways do the local vocational education advisory 
committees assist the school vocational education 
programs? 

Do employers participate in the site vocational 
education programs? - ' 

How often are the vocational education programs 
evaluated in the schools included in this study? 

What are the perceptions of school personnel and 

employers regarding the comparison of former vocational 

education students to experienced workers in terms of 
employability? 
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16. What are the perceptions of school personnel regarding 
the comparison of vocational education students to 
nonvocational education students in terms «pf 
employability? „ * 

17. How do employers think workers trained in vocational 
education compare on the job to workers who have not 
received vocational education training? 

18. What are the requirements .for admission into the 
vocational education programs in the schools included 
in the study? 

19. How effective is the school perceived to be by staff 
and vocational education students in providing various 
jab placement services? 

20* What are the professional responsibilities of school 
staff? 

21. What types of job placement services are provided by 
the schools in the study? 

22. How many of the schools in the study have formalized 
job placement offices? 

23. What members of the school staff (e.g., teachers, 
counselors, etc.) participate in performing job 
placement activities? 

24. How much work time is spent by school .staff in 
performing job placement activities? 

25. How many vocational education students utilize the job 
placement services in the schools in the study? 

26. .How many of the schools included in this study provide 
instruction in job-seeking and 30b-obtainment skills? 

27. What person/agencies are perceived to be the most 
helpful to students in identifying job openings? 

28. What person/agency should have primary responsibility 
for job placement as perceived by vocational education 
students and vocational education personnel? 

29. What are the factors that are perceived to enhance the 
employability of former vocational education students? 

30. What factors are perceived to present difficulties to 
former vocational education students 1 obtaining jobs? 
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31. What sources of information regarding job openings are 
perceived by school personnel and students as most 
helpful to vocational education students in finding * 
jobs? , * 

32. How frequently do the schools included in the study 
conduct follow-up studies of former students? 

33/ What is the, rate of student participation in work-study 
or cooperative education programs in the schools in the 
study? 

34. How often do vocational education teachers in the 
schools included in this study contact parents of 
vocational education students? 

35. How much contact do parents of vocational education 
students attending site schools have with the . 

* vocational education programs? 

36. What vocational education youth organizations are 
sponsored by the schools in the study? 

37. What is the rate of participation in vocational 
education youth organizations among students enrolled 
in the schools in the study?'- 

38. How many of the vocational education teachers in 
secondary schools hold certificates in their area of 
teaching? 

39. What is the ratio of female to male students enrolled 
in the vocational education programs in the schools in 
the study? 

40. What is the ratio of nonwhite to white students 
enrolled in the vocational education programs in the 
schools in the study? 

41. What is ±he distribution of vocational education 
student grade point averages in the schools in the 
study? 

42. What are the career plans of vocational education 
students enrolled in the schools in the study? 
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The analytical questions identified were as follows: 

1. Is the use by schools of employer needs assessments 
associated with placement rates? 
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2. Is the. presence (.or absence) of unions in firms 

employing former vocational education' students of site 
schools -associated with job placement rates? 

3 # Is the frequency of evaluation of vocational education 
programs in the schools included in this study 
associated .with the school's joh placement rates? 

4. Are there higher job placement rates at schools where 
6 the students give high ratings to" their vocational 
education experiences? y 

5. Do schools that provide job placement services have 
higher job placement rates than schools that do not 
provide such services? 

6*. What types of job placement services are associated 
with high job placement rates? 

7. Is the school's rate of student utilization of job 
' placement services associated with job placement 

rates? 

8. Is the amount of time spent by school staff on perform- 
ing job placement activities associated with job place- 
ment rates? 

9. Is the provision by schools of job-seeking and job- 
obtainment skills associated with school job 
placement? 

10. Is the level of perceived effectiveness of schools in 
providing job placement services associated with lob 
placement rates? 

11. Is the school's rate of student participation in work- 
study/co-op programs associated with job placement 
rates? 

12. Is student participation in work-study/co-op programs 
associated with student employment after leaving the 
program? 

13. Is student participation in work study/co-op programs 
associated* with student employment in training-related 
jobs upon leaving the program? 

14. What is the relationship between participation in work 
study/co-op program and job placement by vocational 
education program areas? 
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15. Is the school rate of student participation in 
vocational education youth organizations associated 
with job placement rates? 

16. Is participation in vocational education youth 
organizations associated with the student's employment? 

17. Is student participation in vocational education youth 
organizations associated with student employment in 

straining-related jobs? * . 

18. How does enrollment in a particular vocational 
education program affect the relationship between 
student participation in vocational education youth 
organizations and 'employment in training-related jobs? 

19. Is the average length of time spent teaching by the 
vocational education staff in schools associated with 
job placement rates? 

20. Is the average length of time spent by the school's 
vocational education teachers in occupational areas 
related to their students' training areas associated 
with job placement rates? * 

21. Is the average length of time spent by a school's 
vocational education teachers in occupational areas hot 
related to their training areas associated with their 
students' job placement rates? 

22. Is percent of female enrollment in the school's 
vocational education programs associated with the 
school's job placement rates? 

23. Is percent of male enrollment in the school's 
vocational education programs associated with the 
school's job placement rates? 

24. Is percent of white ertrollment in the school's 
vocational education programs associated with the 
school's job placement rates? 

■c 

25. Is percent of nonwhite enrollment in the* school's 
vocational education programs associated with the 
school's job placement rates? 

26. Is performance in school, expressed by grade point- 
average, associated with former student employment, in 
jobs related to training? 
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The research questions guiding the analysis of existing data 
and the mail questionnaires evolved from the broad issue areas 
identified by .the project staff. The issue areas also provided 
the organizing framework for conducting the case studies and for 
analyzing and writing the "study findings. The information in 
figure 1.2 shows the relationship between the issue areas and 
research questions. 

In the following chapter, information is presented about the 
methodology used in conducting the study. 
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FIGURE 1.2 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ISSUE AREAS AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



Research Quest lons b 
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Case Studies 
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6. Political consld- 
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programs • 

8. Youth training 

progr ams 

B . Labor Market 

I Labor force char- 
acter I st I cs a 

2* Labor market 
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C. Education 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ISSUE AREAS AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS 
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CHAPTER II 

STUDY PROCEDURES 

In this chapter" the procedures used in conducting the study 
are described. Information is presented regarding ' the study ap- 
proaches, sampling plan, analysis of existing data, case studies, 
and questionnaires. 

Study Approaches 

In order to provide the richest possible pool of informa- 
tion for analysis, the project staff used four different re- 
search approaches: a comprehensive literature review, an analy- 
sis of existing data, in-depth case studies, and a mail question- 
naire. These study approaches were deliberately chosen in order 
to produce a mixture of qualitative and quantitative data. -By 
combining qualitative data drawn from the case studies with the 
quantitative data available from the analysis of existing d-^ta 
and the mail questionnaire, the project staff was able to tri- 
angulate findings from the qualitative and quantitative ap- 
proaches. An overview of the study is shown in figure 2.1. 

Literature Review . ' 

The literature review was conducted in order to fulfill 
three objectives. The objectives were— 

1. to- increase* project staff awareness and 
familiarity with prior research in the 
area of training-related jofr placement 
for former vocational education- students; 

2. - to ^identify existing information relevant 

to the project's research questions; 

3. ' to assess where additional information 

is needed to extend 'or modify what is 
known 1 about the job placement of former 
vocational education students. 

in the literature review, little attention was given to the 
numerous annual former student follow-up. studies conducted by 
~s*-ate and local vocational education agencies. This decision was 
made because: (1) follow-up studies usually report statistics on 
placement rates of former students, but^they do not provide much 
insight into the processes producing these rates, and (2) method- 
ological and design differences between follow-up studies prevent 
the" drawing of general conclusions regarding -job placement (Copa 
1980, Mertens et al. 1980). In addition, attempts to focus 
specifically "on "training related" job placement proved almost 
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FIGURE 2.1 
OVERVIEW OF STUDY 
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fruitless. A In the literature dealing with placement, the dis- 
« tinction between training-related and nontraining-related jobs 
was rarely made. Mc'Kinney, Gray, and Abram (1978) also pointed 
out that training-related placement is defined differently by re- 
searchers and by those providing the placement data, thus con- 
tributing to the problem of general izability across studies. 

Literature was obtained from a number of sources. Reports 
were scught'from Research in Education (RIE), Abstracts of 
Instructional and Research Materials in Vocational Education 
(AIM/ARM), Resources in Vocational Educatio n (RIVE), Current 
Index to Journals in Education (CUE), Educational Research 
-^ information CenTeT (ERIC), and Social Sciences Retrospective of 
"the Ohio State University 1 s Mechanized Intormation Center. Re- 
ports * addressing the thr.ee categories of factors in the study 
conceptual framework (community characteristics, educational pro- 
cesses, and local labor market characteristics) were obtained and 
reviewed. ,j 

The other three parts of the study, the analysis of exist- 
ing data, the case studies, and the mail questionnaires, were 
> based upon one sampling plan. prior to the discussion of the 
specific features of each of these major study components, the 
sampling procedures are presented. 

The Sampling plan 

A nonprobability sampling design was used for the purposes 
of this study. The major disadvantage of this design is that no 
valid estimate of the risks of error can be obtained (Blalock 
1979). However, because this is an exploratory study of which 
the main goal was to ootain valuable insights which ultimately 
may lead to testable hypotheses the nonprobability sampling de- 
sign was deemed appropriate (Blalock 1979/ Ackoff 1962, and Kish 
1965). 

The first stage of sampling involved the initial selection 
of states to participate in the study. judgment sampling was 
used to select seven states to be included in the project. The 
criteria used in this selection process included — 

a. the presence of an operating management 



- information- system in the state; 

b. the willingness of states to participate 
in the study (one state contacted declined 
to participate ) ; 

c. a-geographic distribution of states roughly 

• approximating the major geographical regions 
of the United States; and 
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d. consideration of project constraints such as 
level of funds, staff, and time* 

Based on these criteria, seven states were selected and sub- 
sequently agreed to participate in the study. All individuals 
contacted were promised confidentiality regarding the identifi- 
cation of the names of participating states, local education 
agencies, and responding individuals in all sites. 

The second sampling stage involved the selection of local 
education agencies ( LEAs } to serve as sites for the analysis of 
existing data and mail questionnaire pasts of the study, LEAs 
offering secondary level vocational education programs in at 
least five different occupational fields (as defined by the six- 
digit USOE code number) were selected to participate. This cri- 
terion was based upon the definition of a vocational education 
school used in P.L. 94-482, Section 195, Out of a total of 1,476 
local education agencies in the seven states, 586 fulfilled this 
cri terion. 

The 586 local education agencies were then stratified on the 
basis of three major variables each having two levels: 

1. Average job placement rate of the LEA (high 
or low). By establishing a median split for 

the 586 job placement rates, it was determined A 
that 54,3 percent and above would be "high" 
placement rates and below 54,3 percent would 
be "low" placement rates. The job placement 
rate was obtained from the individual state 
management information system records for the 
school year 1977-78, 

2. Labor market demand (high or low). High labor 
market demand was defined as having unemploy- 
ment rates of 5,9 percent and below. Low 
labor market demand was defined as having un- 
employment rates of 6.0 percent and above. 
These data were obtained from records of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the respective 
labor statistics office in eac\ state. The 
classification scheme, shown in figure 2.2, 
was adapted from the U.S. Department of 
Labor's classification system for labor sup- 
ply. 

3. Community type . (metropol i tan or nonme tropol i- 
tan). Metro was defined as located in a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). 
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Nonmetro was defined as not located in an 
S> T SA. This designation was based on informa- 
tion in the U.S. Bureau of the Census publi- 
cation, County a n d City Data Book , 1977. 



FIGURE 2.2 
LABOR MARKET DEMAND CLASSIFICATION 
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1^9, pp. 30-31. 
* Ratio of unemployment to area's total labor force. 



The cell structure of two levels of community type (metro- 
politan, nonmetrppolitan) ,' two levels of labor market demand 
(high, low), and two levels of job placement rate (high, low) re- 
sulted in a 2 x 2 "x 2 design with 8 cells as shown in figure 
2.3. 

The stratification was done in order to ensure that communi- 
ties of differing sizes having different labor market demands 
would be included in the x study. in addition, stratification 
allowed 'the researchers to explore job placement in specific 
subdomains of the population\cpf LEAs , for example, among those 
LEAs in metropolitan areas hav^i^ng low labor demand. 
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FIGURE 2.3 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY SELECTION MATRIX 
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NOTE: JPR refers to LEA job placement rate. 



Tne tnird stage of sampling involved the identification of 
sites for the questionnaire phase of the study. Seventy- two LEAs 
were randomly selected to serve as questionnaire sites. To en- 
sure representation in all cells of the matrix, a requirement of 
randomly selecting nine LEAs per cell was made. Because of the 
constraints of time and money, the number of LEAs was limited to 
seventy-two. Ultimately, sixty-two of the seventy-two selected* 
sites agreed to participate in the mail questionnaire phase of 
the study. The ten nonparticipating sites had orignally agreed 
to participate in the study, but then withdrew. When the ten 
sites withdrew, insufficient time remained in the study to select 
additional sites. 

The fourth sampling stage consisted of selecting the indi- 
viduals to receive the mail questionnaires. Based upon the re- 
view of the literature and meetings with external project con- 
sultants (see Appendix A for a list of consultants), ten groups 
of respondents were identified: local vocational education 
directors, principals of secondary schools, secondary vocational 
education teachers, guidance couselors, job placement special- 
ists, local advisory committee members, local employers, current 
vocational education students, former vocational education stu- 
dents, and parents. In the analysis of the data, the parental 
respondent group was subdivided into fathers and mothers, making 
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a total of eleven respondent groups. These respondent groups 
were chosen because each is directly involved in the job place- 
ment of vocational education students. 

Because six of these groups were relatively small in size, 
all their members were included in the survey. These six groups 
were: vocational education directors, principals, teachers, coun- 
selors, job placement specialists, and advisory committee 
members. Due to the larger size of the remaining four groups . 
(employers, current students, former students, and parents), ran- 
dom sampling was required. Current and former students were sys- 
tematically sampled from enrollment lists provided by the LEA 
student accounting systems for the school years 1979-1980 and 
1977-1978 respectively. The parents receiving questionnaires 
were randomly drawn from a pool formed by combining parents of 
both former and current students. The sample of employers was 
randomly selected from lists provided by the LEAs of employers 
who have been known to hire former vocational education students. 

in order to obtain qualitative research information and to 
allow project staff to 1 observe ongoing - placement services at 
secondary schools, eight case studies were conducted. These case 
studies were conducted at the local education agency level. Six 
of the states participating in the project provided one case 
study site per state. One state had two case study sites. The 
case study sites were selected from the seventy-two sites pre- 
viously chosen as mail questionnaire sites. 

The selection of case study sites was judymental. Four of 
the sites were classified as "high" placement rate sites (job^ 
placement rates of 54.3 percent or higher) and four were "low 
placement sites (job placement rates below 54.3 percent). Some 
of the sites represented very large and complex secondary school 
systems, while others were in small districts with limited 
student enrollments. Two high and two low placement sites, 
involved vocational-technical schools, while the remaining case 
<=tudy sites focused on comprehensive high schools. 

Analysis of Existing Data 

The analysis of existing data was undertaken as an ex-post- 
facto correlational analysis to provide an information base for 
identifying probable relationships between independent variables 
and related job placement. To focus this phase of the study four 
major questions were developed (see Chapter 1). The information 
in table 1 suggests relationships among the major questions, var- 
ious independent variables, and vocational education secondary 
students' related job placement rates (dependent variable). 

2ach variable is defined in table 2.1, part 1, which pro- 
vides the information necessary to operationally define each 
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variable, and part 2, which provides the reader with the National 
Center staff's rating of the importance of each variable; the ex- 
tent to which the variable can be controlled; the classification 
of the type of variable into labor market, community, or educa- 
tion; and the research questions related to the variable. 

The limitations of the data are also included on the Data 
Definitions Fact Sheet (table 2.1). The major limitation for the 
labor market and community data is that the information is re- 
ported by county rather than by LEA. Definition and data col- 
lection techniques differ slightly for some variables among 
states; dropout rate, program cost, number -and 'coding of 
vocational education programs and related employment are ex- 
amples. The variable, guidance and job development services, 
may not be valid in the general analysis, due to inaccurate and 
imcomplete reporting of data by some LEA and state departments of 
education. 

0 

The following rules were used in record ing this information: 

1. For all LEAs, the LEA data were collected from county 
offices in the county where t*>e LEA was located. 

2. For area vocational schools serving high schools 

in more than one county, the average of the counties 
was recorded . 

3. unemployment rates were coded for^LEAs and Area 
Vocational Schools (AVS) within a Labor Market Area 
(LMA) or Standard Statistical iMe tropol i tan Area (SMSA) 
by the total labor market area. 

4. AVS enrollment was defined to include all individuals 
enrolled in secondary schools served by the AVS. (The 
regional centers and cooperating districts for one 
state were handled in this manner.) 

Each state handled the concept of an LEA a little differently; 
some sites are independent school districts while others are 
city, county, or area vocational school. The following is a 
brief description of how each state was organized. Three of the 
states have LEAs within coiinties and some area vocational schools 
that serve two or more LEAs. Three other states have LEAs 
primarily organized by county, with a few districts organized by 
incorporated city. In most cases, it appeared that the govern- 
ment corporate boundary and the school district boundary were 
similar, if not the same. One state has regional vocational cen- 
ters that serve several LEAs; all centers were included in the 
sample . 
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TABLE 2.1 
DATA DEFINITION FACT SHEET, PART I 



VARIABLE NAME 



ELEMENTS OF DATA 
TO BE COLLECTED 



SOURCE OF OATA 



YEAR DATA 
REPORTED 



Vocational expenditures 



Number of vocational 
education programs 



Guidance and Job 
Development services 



Per capita income 
net shift 



Makeup of the work 
force 



Average educational 
level 



Number of VE students by 
LEA. Total dollars spent 
on VE by LEA. 



Number of students each 
program, by USOE program 
codes, 01, Ok, 07, 09, 
l<t, 16 and 17 6 totals 



I f any trans i t iona I 
service is offered by an 
LEA, a yes will be re- 
corded. If no services 
are identified, a no 
will be recorded. 

Per capita, income 197*4. 
Per capita income I9&9* 
Percent average annual 
change. 

Percent of work force by 
male-female. Percent of 
work force by age groups 
18-19 b, sex. 

Median school years 
completed: 



State Dept. of Education 1 977-78 (except 
Accountability Report for one state 
1976-77) 



State Dept. of 
Education Enrol Invent 
Report 



1977-78 (except 
for one state 
1S76-77) 



State Dept. of Education 1977-78 (except 
Accountability Report for one state 
1976-77) 



INCLUSION IN 
58l» 57 States t 

LSAs Territories 



City 6 County Data 
Jttttk, 1977. Table 2 



1969-197* 



Characteristics of the 1970 
Population * Census. 
Table 121 > 



Characteristics of the 1370 
Population - Census, 
v. \C 



LIMITATIONS AND 
OTHER COMMENTS 



By LEA. One 
state by Regional 
Center. Not re- 
ported for one 
state- 

By LEA. One 
state by Regional 
Center* Mot re- 
ported for one 
state. 

As indicated by 
funds expended and 
reported to SEA 
by LEA. Incom- 
plete data set. 



Oy county 



By county 



County w ide data 
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TABLE 2.1 

DATA DEFINITION FACT SHEET, PART 1 
(continued) 



VARIABLE :iAH£ 



ELEMENTS OF DATA 
TO BE COLLECTEO 



SOURCE OF OATA 



YEAR OATA 
REPORTED 



INCLUSION IN 
58*» 57 States & 

^ LEAs Territories 



LIMITATIONS AND 
OTHER COMMENTS 



level of industrial mix 



Unemployment rate 



Percentage change In 
school enrollment 



Cooperative vocational 
education enrollment 



Number of Industries with 
250 or more employees by 
county. Total number of 
Industries by county. 

Total work force unem- 
ployment rate, total unem- 
ployment rate by *ex, age 
group, and race by county. 



County Busing Patterns 
1977. Tables IE t 2. 



.State Oept. of Labor or 
Industrial Relations 
State Reports 



Office of Civil Rights 

M r.rt^ru of M»m*n- 



Total number of enroll' 
ments (X-12) by race, 

sex, 6 total by LEA. « . - 

Total number of VE enroll- School Oists. ({976- 
ments by race, sex, & 
total. Total number of 
LEA tK-12) 6 VE for i976. 



tarv £ Secondary 

fft" P"hKr School 
iy^lflnJNCES) 



1977 



1977-78 (exespt 
for one state 
1976-77) 



1976-77 



Number of cooperative 
programs at LEA. Total 
number enrolled In VE a' 
LEA. 



State Dept. of Education 1 977-/8 (one 

state 1976-77) 



By county by 
LMAs S SMAS for 
one state 



Used all LEA 
wl th Voc Region 
for one state 



Includes all Coop 
°fograms (00E, 
COE, CVOE plus 
for any service 
area) 



Vocational youth 
organization 



Number In each youth 
organization by LEA. 
Total number VE Students 
in LEA. 



State Dot. of Education 



1977-78 (one 
state 1976-77) 



Limited to that 
collected by SEA. 
Incomplete data 
set. 
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«' TABLE 2.1 

DATA DEFINITION FACT SHEET, PART I 
(continued) 



VARIABLE NAME 



ELEMENTS OF DATA 
TO BE COLLECTED 



SOURCE OF DATA 



YEAR DATA 
REPORTED 



INCLUSION IN 
58^ 57 States I 

LEAs Territories 



LIMITATIONS AND 
OTHER COMMENTS 



Population percent 
change 



Population description 
by race 



Population description 
by sex 



Population by city/county 
1 970. Population by 
city/county 1975. 

Population for 1970 with 
I97S est I ma tes by 
county/city (SMSA) . 

Population for males 

I females by county/city 

(SMSA) . 



Capital investment rate Dollars spent 



County I City Data Book 
1977. Table 2 



Characteristics of the 
Population - Census, 
v. I. Table 35. 



1970 
to 

1975 

1970 
census updr* 



1970 



Census-Character is t ics 
of the Population - Census, census update 
v. 1. T-ble 35. 



13??. Tabled 



1977 



By county 



By county 



For manufacturing 
industries only by 
county. 



Industrial growth 



Number of completers 



Number of industries In 
1977 by county. Number of 
industr ies "in 1976 by 
county 

Number of VE students 
enrolled by 2-digit OE 
code. Number of com- 
pleters by 2-dlgit OE 
code. 



Cnuntv Business Patterns 
1977. 



State Educational Agency 
Follow-up & Completion 
Report ' 



1977 



1977-78 (except 
for one state 
1976-77) 
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VARIABLE NAME 



ELEMENTS OF DATA 
TO BE COLLECTtD 



YABLE 2.1 

DATA DEFINITION FACT SHEET, PART I 
(continued) 



SOURCE OF OATA 



YEAR OATA 
REPORTED 



INCLUSION IN 
56<< 57 States & 

LEAs Territories 



LIMITATIONS AND 
OTHER COMMENTS 



Related Job Placement Number of graduates placed State Educational Agency 1977-78 

bv 2-dlalt OE code I total Follow-up I Completion (one state 
Report 1976-77) 



Will not be able 
to get by USOE , . 
codes for some 
states. 



Number of other VE 
programs ■ 



Rural/metro 



Number of other VE schools 
in city of LEA administra- 
tive office. 



Dichotomy I - rural , 
0 - metro 



Directory of Post- 1975-76 
ornnriarv Schools with 
flrrupational Programs 
(NCES) 

Designated or SMSA Jn 1970 
census - 1970. 



These data were pro- 
vided by the 
National Center 



Labor demand 



Vocational education 
placement 



School enrollment 



0 - low demand 

1 • high demand 



0 ■ low placement 

1 - high placement 



Number of students 
K-12 



Employment Reports 
from each state 



State Fol low-up 
Studies 



Office of Civi I Rights 
Directory of Elementary 
L Secondary School 
Districts 1976=77. 



1977-78 
(one state 

1976- 77) 

1977- 78 
(one state 
1976-77) * 

1976-77 



These data were pro- 
vided by the 
National Center 

These data were 
provided by the 
National Center 

By LEA 
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TABLE 2.1 

DATA DEFINITION FACT SHEET, PART I 
(continued) 



VARIABLE NAME 



ELEMENTS OF DATA 
TO BE COLLECTED 



SOURCE OF DATA 



YEAR DATA 
REPORTED 



INCLUSION IN 
$84 57 States & 

LEAs Territories 



LIMITATIONS AND 
OTHER COMMENTS 



Highway miles 



Square miles in county. State Highway Report *' 1977-78 
Miles of highway In county. 



By county 



Oropout rate 



Dropout rate 9-12 
for district 



State Depts. of 
Education 



1977-78 



One state in- 
cludes grades 
8-12. Incoff. 
plete data set. 



New private housing 
units 



Total number of new 
permits issued 



County t City Data 
Rank iq77. Table 2, 
Item 77. 



1975-76 



By county 
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TABLE 2.1 

e 

DATA DEFINITION FACT SHEET, PART 2 



VARIABLE NAME 



IMPORTANCE 
1 • Uost 
5 - most 



EXTENT OF CONTROL BY VE 
Could Control No Control 



CLASSIFICATION 
Community Labor Market ZHucation 



DEFINITION 



RELATED TO RESEARCH 
QUESTION NUKBEftU) 



Vocational expen- 
ditures 



Per capita income 
net *hlft 



Makeup of the work 
force 



Average educational 
level 



3.3 



Number of vocational 3.2 
education programs 



Guidance and Job *»*2 
Development Services 



2.6 



2.5 



3.1 



Average dollar expen- 
ditures In LEA per 
student 1977-78. 
(Except one state 
1976-77) 

The count of students In 
each 2-dlglt USOE program 
^ode area. 

Services offered to voca- 
tional students to facili- 
tate Job placement. (To 
Include VE counselors, Job 
development specialists, 
placement centers, fc* 
personnel.) 

Per capita Income for 1 97*» 
subtracted from per capita 
Income for *969« 



|p, 2a, 2e - 



lu, 2a, 2e 



lq. 2a, 2e 



la, lb, 2b, 2d 



Sex breakout * age breakout Iv, lw,>.2b, 2c, ^ 

for work force by county/ 3« 

city. 



Number of years of school 
completed for populations. 



lc, 2b. 2c, *b 
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TABLE 2.1 



VARIABLE NAME 



IMPORTANCE 
I - least 
5 ■ most 



Levei of industrial 3.2 
mix 



Unemployment rate 3.9 



Percentage change m 2.9 
school enrollment 



Cooperative VE 
enrol Iment 



t*.2 



DATA DEFINITION FACT SHEET, PART 2 
(cont i nued) 



EXTENT OF CONTROL BY VE 
Could Control No Control 



CLASSIFICATION 
Community Labor Market Education 



DEFINITION 



RELATED TO RESEARCH 
QUESTION NUHBER(s) 



Total number of industries 
divided by the number of 
Industries with over 250 
employees 

The number of individuals 
unemployed, divided by 
total civil Ian labor 
force. 



le, 12, lb, 2d, 
3b, 3c, 3r» *c 



11, 2b, 2c, 3d, 
4e 



Number of students enrolled Id, Ih, 2a, 
In an approved VE program 3f» **a 



2e, 



A \i program that is joint 
between the school 6 bus* 
iness where students re- 
ceive on-the-job training 
I related classroom in- 
struct ion 



1c, 2a, 2e 



Vocational youth 4 3.2 
organ i u t ion 

Population percent . 3*3' 
change 



Populat Ion descr ipt Ion ?.7 
by race 



Currlcular activity In lx t 2a, 2e 

Support of VE programs 

Change in population in If, 2b, 2c 
^county/city over 5 years 
(1970-1975). 

Race is broken into white le, 2b, 2c 
and others. 
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TABLE 2.1 



OATA OEFIMITIOM FACT SHEET, PART 2 * 
(continued) 

IMPORTANCE 

1 - least EXTENT OF CONTROL BY VE CLASSIFICATION RELATEO TO RESEARCH 

VARIABLE NAME 5 - most Could Control No Control Community Labor Market Education OEFINITION QUESTION NUMBER(s) 



Population descrip- 2.3 
tion by sex 

Capital invest- *».0 
ment rate 

Industrial growth ^.3 



Number of cooplete** }.k 
Related Job Placement 5.0 



Number of other V£ 2.8 
programs 

Rural /urten 3.6 

Labor demand *t.2 



S 



Gender of population 
(male or female) . 

New capital spent for 
manufacturing 

includes industry new 
to the county in the 
year 1977. 

Those VE students finish- 
ing a VE program 

VE graduates obtaining 
employment in an occupa- 
tion related to their VE 
Instructional program. 

Schools offering training 
programs of less than a 
U year duration 

SMSA designation 

Labor demand ars reported 
by each state, spl i t at 
means demand for each 
state. 



lg. 2c 

Ij. 2b, 2d 

Ik, 2b, 2d, 4a 

Is, 2a, 2e 
all 

It, 2a, 2e 

ly, 2b, 2c, 3a, kc 

Ir, 2 



TABLE '.I 



VARIABLE NAME 



IMPORTANCE 
J - least 
5 - most 



DATA DEFINITION FACT SHEET, PART 2 
(cont inued) 



Vocational education 5.0 
placement 



School enrollment 1.3 
Highway niles 2.5 



Oropout rate 



New. private l«uustng Not ratea 
uni ts 



EXTENT OF CONTROL BY VE 
Could Control No Control 



CLASSIFICATION 
Community Labor Market Education 



DEFINITION 



RELATED TO RESEARCH 
QUESTION NUHBER(s) 



Placement split at the 
mean placement for the 
state • 

Total enrollment K-12 

Miles of highway plr 
square mile In county 

Students I eavrng* school 
prior to graduation 

Units authorized by build- 
ing permits. 



all 

»h, 2b, 2e 
In, 2c 

laa, 2a, 2c , 
Ibb, 2b, 2d, Uf 
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LEA data collection . The data for the study were collected 
primarily from government publications and state records. Most 
of the community and labor market data were obtained from Bureau 
of the Census reports. The information was reported by county. 

TJ)e following is a list of publications used to collect the 

data. 

State Education Directories , 1978-79* 

State Farm Road Atlas . Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1964. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Population: 1970. Vol. 1 . 
Characteristics of the Population . Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1973, Parts 2, 7, 11, 21, 24, 
38, & 48. Tables 34, 120, & 121. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. County and City Data Book , 1977. 
Washington, DC: Government Printing Of f ice ,^ 1978 . 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. County Business Patterns 1977 . 
Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1979. 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. Directory of 
Elementary and Secondary School Districts, and Schools 
Tn Selected School Districts: School- Year 1976- 77. 
2 Vols. Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1979. 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center 

for Education Statistics Directory of Postsecondary Schools 
with Occupational Programs 1975-76 . Washington, DC : ~~ 
Government Printing Of f ice, . 1977. 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center 
for Education Statistics. Publ ic School Systems 
1977-78 . Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 
1978. 



The remainder of the data was collected from state reports 
and records. The states were contacted; needed data were identi- 
fied; and arrangements were made for data collection. A project 
staff member visited each state's vocational education agency 
(except in the case of one state) and obtained data pertaining to 
highway miles , state unemployment rates , and vocational educa- 
tion information including items such as program costs, enroll- 
ments, completion rates, placement rates, and membership in youth 
organisations* 

Data analysis procedures . In view of the research questions 
specified, multiple linear regression was selected as the method 
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of analysis. The strategy for analysis was threefold. First, 
with related job placement as the criterion, three models, one 
for each of the three sets of variables (labor market, community, 
and education) were specified for the state and for the LEA 
samples. The models were of the form: 



\ 



y = B 1 X X + + B k Xk + B 0 + 

Three models were used in order to decrease the number of 
variables included in any one analysis. The project staff iden- 
tified the variables that comprise each set or cluster of 
variables. These clusters split the variables into two groups: 
variables on which vocational educatioffprograms have little 
influence (labor market, community) and variables that vocational 
education programs do influence (education). (See table 2.1 for 
groupings,.) Thus, for policy and decision making, variables that 
can be addressed by vocational education were handled 
separately. 

A second analysis was performed with placement as the 
criterion and three sets of salient independent variables arising 
from the first analysis. 

procedurally, a modified backward elimination screening pro- 
cedure was followed. Rather than eliminate on the basis of a 
statistical test alone, elimination took into consideration the 
statistical test, coll inearity , and the relative importance of 
the variable. The project staff established the relative impor- 
tance of each variable. Classical backward elimination weighs 
the importance for retention or elimination equally, whereas in 
this study the relative importance of variables for policy and 
decision making had been established, thus the modification. The 
variables eliminated were reported in light of their collinearity 
with others or their independence from related job placement. 

problems arise wnen using multiple linear regression. These 
take the form of nonlinear relationships, outliers, heterosce- 
dasticity, and multicollinear ity . To address each of these, a 
correlation analysis, a residual analysis, and a principal com- 
ponent analysis were performed. 

insight into nonlinear relationships, outliers, and hetero- 
.scedasticity can be obtained through residual analysis. Place- 
ments were regressed against each of the economic, sociodemo- 
- graphic, and educational variables. The residual plots were used 
to identity any departure from linearity, outliers, or heteto- 
scedasticity. variables were cnecxed for face validity. Six of 
the original cases were deleted because of outliers or lack of 
validity of some of the data elements. 
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Unstable regression coefficients, "improper signs," and un- 
stable standard errors can result from mul ticoll inear independent 
variables. There was one case of change of sign identified in 
the LEA analysis, (percent of population white - PPOPWHI). To 
gain insight into the degree of collinearity , two analyses were 
performed. First, the intercorrelations among the independent 
variables were examined. Then, the ridge traces and a principal 
component analysis for each of the full models were examined. 
Based on the intercorrelations, ridge traces, and principal com- 
ponent analysis, collinear variables were eliminated. However, 
the elimination choices did consider the relative importance of 
each variable as established by the staff at the National Center. 

A muLtiple regres sion analysis using backward" el imination 
was performed on each group of variables and on all variables for 
the LEA data base. The principal component analysis of the 
independent variables was performed but not used for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

1. The loadings were not as "clean" as desired. 

2. The project staff provided other criteria for 
grouping variables. (Education, labor market 
and community classifications were used). 

3. The project staff also identified the relative 
importance of each of the independent variables. 

The three groupings and the ranked importance to structure the 
analysis were used. 

The project staff recognized potential problems in inter- 
preting ratio variables; therefore, where possible, the re- 
searcher examined the possible contamination by correlating the 
numerator and denominator of ratio variables. In those cases re- 
viewed, in general, high correlations were found. 

Develo pment of additional variables . It was necessary to 
develop additional variables from the initial data. Data elements 
such as ouidance and job development services, dropout rate, and' 
membership in youth organizations were only partially collected. 
It should be noted that the variables, net shift in LEA enroll- 
ment from 1977 to 1978, and net shift of vocational education en- 
rollment, 1977 to 1978, were computed rather than initially 
coded. The number of vocational education students enrolled who 
"were of a race other than white non-Hispanic in 1977 and the 
number of nonwhite students enrolled in LEAs in 1977 were also 
computed. In the instance where there were missing values or the 
researcher was unsure about the value of the variables, the total 
case was omitted from the analysis. 
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Home economics was eliminated from much of the analysis be- 
cause the consumer and homemaking programs that constitute a 
large part of its enrollment did not have placement data. Conse- 
quently, by adding this enrollment and completion information^ 
into the overall design, there would have been a substantial de- 
crease in the total placement rate for each LEA. Statistics have 
been provided in other sections of the report that reflect the 
home economics programs. 

Case Studies 

The case studies were designed to obtain data in four ways: 
through open-ended interviews, observations, document reviews, 
and record reviews. Interviewing methods were based upon the 
elite (open-ended) technique developed by Dexter (1970). Within 
this framework, the interviewer sets the context of the inter- 
view and then allows the interviewees to respond in their own 
manner. During the interview ea\h interviewee was treated in a 
way that stressed the interviewee v s .definition of the situa- 
tion, encouraged the interviewee to structure the account of the 
situation, and allowed interviewees to individually introduce 
their own notions of what they regarded as relevant instead of 
relying upon the investigator's notion of relevance. 

prior to each case study, one project staff member inter- 
viewed appropriate personnel in the state department of educa- 
tion. During these visits, state officials were interviewed to 
obtain a state-level perspective about factors influencing job 
placement. In addition, relevant state documents and records 
were obtained. Examples of documents and records included the 
State Plan for Administering vocational education, reports of 
program evaluation studies, job placement studies.- and the like. 
During this same trip f the project staff member briefed school 
officials at the case study site on the purposes and techniques 
of the study and scheduled interviews and observations for the 
first few days of the case study. This initial contact with the 
case study site provided an opportunity to obtain records and to 
collect documents. Examples of records and documents obtained at 
the local level included board of education policy manuals, ad- 
visory council minutes of meetings, Chamber of Commerce informa- 
tion about local business/industry, evaluation studies, and so 
forth. Project staff members reviewed the collected documents 
and records prior to the case study to acquaint themselves with 
the site. 

Project staff members were usually on site for two weeks. 
During this time, approximately sixty to seventy interviews were 
conducted. Typically, interviewees represented teachers, coun- 
selors, job placement specialists, principals, administrators, 
employers, advisory council members, current students, former 
students, parents, and community personnel such as Chamber of 
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Commerce representatives and state employment office staff. 
Interviews usually lasted . approximately fcrty-five minutes. 
Several individuals participated in s.econd and occasionally third 
interviews. While interviews were scheduled to include re- 
presentatives of the aforementioned groups, interviewers were en- 
couraged, based upon the information they obtained from previous 
interviewees, to interview persons who seemed to possess "key" 
information about the job placement process at the site. 

After each day's interviews, observations, and document re- 
views, the project staff members on site were able to discuss the 
interactions, solve any emerging problems, and plan the subse- 
quent work. Modifications and adjustments of language, approach, 
and emerging issues were made on a consensual basis. 

All the information collected in the case studies was coded 
using a coordinate index system. Organization of the data was 
two-tiered and was accomplished by assigning a series of codes to 
each data item. The first level of organization involved iden- 
tifying data items by state, by source of information, by level 
of information (agency), and by type, of interviewee or re- 
spondent. The second level of data organization was by issue 
area and specific questions within those issue areas. The data 
were typed and stored on index-type mechanically punched cards. 
Trie holes on the perimeter of the cards were coded and notched 
.according to the codes assigned to the data placed on the card. 
This system allowed the retrieval of data on the basis of one or 
more criteria. Selection of a specific piece of information was 
achieved by inserting a needle in the appropriate hole(s) and 
shaking the deck so that the notched cards fell out. 

On the final day at the case study site, team members met 
with local school officials to discuss with them the impressions 
they had gained from the cas£ study. After returning to the 
National Center, an in-depth report was prepared using the coded 
information from the site. A summary of the report of. the case 
study was shared with appropriate personnel at each case study 
site. Local school officials were asked to review the summaries 
and indicate to the project sta'ff any- inaccuracies or 
inadequacies of .the report. 

Data analysis procedures . Patton (1980) writes, "There are 
no formal", universal, rules to follow in analyzing, interpreting, 
and evaluating qualitative data (p. 268)." Patton's definition 
of analysis and interpretation is helpful in understanding how 
the case study information was analyzed. 

Analysis is the process of bringing order to the 
data, organizing what is there into patterns, 
categories, and basic descriptive units. Inter ~ 
pretation involves attaching meaning and signifi- 
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cance to the analysis/ explaining descriptive 
patterns , and looking for relationships and link- 
ages among descriptive dimensions (p. 268). 

The project staff has described the patterns that appear to 
be present in the data. Those patterns represent the perspective 
of the project staff members based on their interpretation of the 
data collected. As with any data, the readers will judge these 
perspectives in view of their own understanding of vocational 
education and the environment in which such programs operate. 

The analysis of the case study information focused on the 
study problem and the initial issue areaa presented in Chapter 1. 
The data collected from the interviews, observations, documents, 
and records were written or dictated by the project staff. As 
this initial write-up or dictation was being done, the data were 
organized according to the initial issue areas. The first step 
of analysis was the coding of the information. As the coding con- 
tinued it became apparent that the initial listing of issue areas 
was incomplete. Additional issue areas were added, and some is- 
sue areas were combined or defined in slightly different ways. 
As project staff worked with the data, there was a continuing 
search for recurring regularities in the data. These re- 
gularities merged into patterns that could be assigned to homo- 
geneous issue areas. The project staff maintained a keen aware- 
ness of the need to detect divergence in the data from high and 
low placemen', sites. It is important to note, once again, that 
the ways by which the data were categorized (issue areas) were 
always ariven by— the study problem. 

Several staff members worked on the data analysis. This 
provided opportunities for diversity of opinions to surface. 
The comparison and discussion of .these differences frequently led 
to the emergence of important insights about the factors relating 
to job placement. 

In this study the project staff was more interested in 
emerging descriptive patterns when the data from all sites was 
organized by issue areas, as opposed to a case study of the eight 
individual sites. Brief summaries of each site were prepared and 
shared with local site personnel. However, the promise of con- 
fidentiality to sites and individuals frequently limited the con- 
tent and value of the individual site reports* 

As the project staff anaLyzed the data there was a continu- 
ing search for relationships of factors (variables) and job 
placement. The determination of relationships was a time con- 
suming process. The effort was accurately described by patton 
(1980) as a process of 
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. . .constantly . moving back and forth between the 
phenomenon of the program and our abstractions o£ 
that program, between the descriptions o£ what has 
occurred and our analysis o£ those descriptions, 
between complexity o£ reality and our simplifi- 
cations of those complexities, between the cir- 
cularities and inter-dependencies of human 
activity and our need for linear, ordered state- 
ments' of ca,use-ef feet. . . (p'. 268). 

This frequently resulted in other possible findings being 
suggested and a determination .being made to see if there were 
sufficient data to support' the new suggestion. In addition, the 
data were verified by the checks and balances resulting from the 
combination of qualitative and quantitative data in the study. 

Mail Questionnaire 
■ » 

The fourth data collection phase involved the use of mail 
questionnaires. Work on developing ten questionnaires (refer to 
Appendix B for copies of each questionnaire) was divided into 
four phases: (1) identification of variables to be incorporated 
into each questionnaire,- (2) development of the format and 
specific questionnaire items; (3) pilot testing of the question- 
naire- and (4) approval by the Federal Education Data Acquisition 
Committee (FEDAC) and the Committee on Evaluation and Information 
Systems of the Council of Chief State School Officers.. 

In strument development . In phase one of the development of 
the instruments, project staff were involved in a number of acti- 
vities concerned with identifying the major variables considered 
to be related to job placement. First:, a review of literature 
was done. " Second, a number of persons were asked to consult witn 
project staff in identifying appropriate variables for considera- 
tion. For this activity, both formal and informal techniques 
were'used. Informal techniques involved such activities as 
telephone conversations with state and local persons and analy- 
sis of information from meetings dealing with job placement and 
related areas. Formal techniques used included the conducting oE 
a seminar focusing on variables relating to job placement, and 
gathering information from the Evaluation Technical Advisory 
Panel. The persons involved in both the informal and formal 
techniques included, but were not limited to, state and local 
vocational education administrators, vocational education 
practitioners (teachers, counselors, 30b placement specialists), 
vocational education researchers, economists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and employers. These persons brought both substan- 
tive and methodological Knowledge for assisting in the defini- 
tion of the information needs for the mail questionnaires. More- 
over, the project staff informally interacted with individuals 
representative of the ten respondent groups to identify the kind 
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of information that was feasible * in a survey of this nature. The 
heuristic framework displayed in figure- 1.1 was developed as a 
result of the above mentioned activities. The information in 
figure 2.4 Shows a more detailed breakdown of the heuristic 
framework. Using .the areas identified in figure 2.4, the project 
staff identified variables related to the issue areas and devel- 
oped questionna; re items for the respondent groups . The rela- 
tionship of questionnaire items to variables and issue areas is 
shown in figure 2.5. Copies of the questionnaires are located in 
Appendix B. 

The second phase of the instrument development focused on 
the construction of the questionnaires. Project staff developed 
the format and questionnaire items of a first draft of each of 
the ten questionnaires and sent these to consultants for review. 
This Process was repeated five times for the revision of the 
questionnaires before the final versions found in Appendix B were 
adopted. Consultants knowledgeable in instrument development and 
the subject matter areas (vocational education, job placement, 
career counseling, labor economics) critiqued the various 
versions of the questionnaires. 

The major techniques used in determining face validity 
(Downie 1969) of questionnaires was the use of a group of judges 
knowledgeable in the areas of vocational education, labor ec- 
onomics, evaluation research, measurement theory; and thorough 
exploration of the available literature on factors affecting job 
placement such as job search, education, community, labor market, 
and so forth. The itemr were constructed to reflect the meaning 
associated with each dimension and subdimension of job placement 
in related fields of training. However, as stated by Carmine and 
Zellers (1980) # 

o..in measuring most concepts in the social sci- 
ences it is impossible to sample content. Rather, 
one formulates a set of items that is intended to 
reflect the content of a given theoretical con- 
cept. Without a random sampling of content, 
however, it is impossible to insure the represen- 
tativeness of th^ particular items (p. 22). 



In content validity, as Cronbach and Meehl (1955) observe, the 
"acceptance of the universe of content as defining the variable 
to be measured is essential" (p. 282). Further they add: 

However easy this may be to achieve wifth regard to 
reading and arithmetic tests it has proved to be 
exceedingly difficult with respect to measures of 
the more abstract phenomena that tend to 
^characterize the social sciences (p. 282). 
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Nunnally (1978) states that, "Inevitably content validity 
rests mainly on appeals to reason regarding the adequacy with 
which the content has been cast in the form of test items" (p. 
93). In summary, in the development of the questionnaires the 
reviews of individuals' knowledgeable in the substantive areajb 
was the primary method for addressing the validity of the ques- 
tionnaires used in this study, along with the examination of 
information from the literature review. 

The third phase of the instrument development process 
involved the pilot testing of ttte questionnaires. Questionnaires 
for each respondent group were piloted with less than nine 
individuals (federal government requirement) representative o£ 
each group. The results of the pilot test were used to revise 
th£ questionnaires and to assist in determining the time re- 
quired to complete the questionnaires. Prior to adoption of the 
finalized questionnaires, reviews were made by nonproject staff 
from the National Center and a three person review team not as- 
sociated with the National Center. 

The fourth and final phase of the instrument development 
involved submitting the questionnaires to the Federal Education 
Data Acquisition Committee (FEDAC) for official government ap- 
proval. Concurrently, the questionnaires were reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Committee on Evaluation and Information Systems of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. After the question- 
naires were approved by FEDAC, they were considered ready for 
mailing to potential respondents. 

Data collection . The first mailing of the questionnaire to 
respondent groups contained a cover letter, the questionnaire, 
and a stamped, self-addressed return envelope. A project staff 
member carefully monitored the questionnaire returns and checked 
off each respondent's individual code number. Four weeks later a 
second mailing was sent to the nonrespondents. This mailing con- 
tained a cover letter, the questionnaire, and a stamped, self- 
addresed return envelope. 

Data handling and storage . Coding of variables such as 
occupation was done manually. One project staff member was as- 
signed tne task of coding occupations using the Dictionary of Oc - 
cupational Titles coding scheme. Two-digit codes were used tor 
this purpose . Tnterrater reliability checks were made by using 
other project staff members as coders and comparisons were made 
witn sufficient evidence to support the reliability of the coding 
scheme • 

Editing. Compilation of all data required a number of edit- 
ing procedures. Occasionally, respondents would write in unre- 
lated comments, which, upon a preliminary screening were elimin- 
ated trom the data file. Fortunate Ly, these were very few 
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in number. A project staff member responsible for the pre- 
paration of the returned questionnaire for key punching visually 
examined the questionnaire to address concerns of reliability and 
validity of the data. Coding checks were made visually and 
keypunching from the questionnaire to computer cards was done. 
Another check was the keypunch verification. Another editing 
phase used to ensure the accuracy of the data was the development 
of a computer program used to identify any inaccurately punched 
data. The program was developed for editing purposes by checking 
the values on the computer tape to assure they were legitimate 
values. For example, when certain questions required a Likert 
scale rating of 1 to 5, the 5 legitimate codes of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
were tested for by the editing pr^rcim. Other codes such as 6, 
8, 0, A, CV and so forth, weald be noted on a printout and the 
proper correction would be made. 

In summary, the editing procedures were included' to address 
concerns for the reliability and validity of the data from the 
usable questionnaires. 

Data st orage and analysis procedures . The data were stored 
cn computer tape to facilitate data analysis requirements. Every 
attempt was made to safeguard the loss of data and the confiden- 
tiality of the data set. This was addressed by limiting the work 
with the tapes to the computer project staff personnel. To safe- 
guard the loss of the data, duplicate tapes were maintained along 
with punch card decks held in a restricted storage area. 

The data analysis was conducted by the researchers using The 
Ohio State University's computer facilities. The primary system 
of- computer programs used for the analysis of data was the 
Statistical Packaqe for the Social Science (SPSS). This package 
is defined as a system which provides the user with a compre- 
hensive set of procedures for data transformation and file manip- 
ulation, and offers a larqe number of statistical routines com- 
monly used in the social sciences. 

Arran gements for contidc-ntiality of data. The project staff 
followed a number of procedures to insure cc if ident ial l ty for re- 
spondents, and so that no unauthorized use was made of the col- 
lected information. Specifically, the following steps were taken 
to address this vital part of the study. First, the respondent s 
name did not appear on the data collection instrument. Rather, = 
separate code was assigned for the identification of the follow- 
ing pieces of information: 



a 



o 



State in which the respondent resides/works 



o Questionnaire type (^.g., is respondent a vocational 
teacher, a former student, etc?) 
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FIGURE 2.4 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK DISPLAYING EXAMPLES OF 
FACTORS INFLUENCING JOB PLACEMENT 

EDUCATION 



A) Characteristics of School and Vocational 
Education Personnel 

B) Characteristics cf Current and Former 
Vocational Education Students 

C) School-based Job Placement Processes end 
Activities 

D) Opinions of Vocational Education Personnel 
and Students Regarding Vocational 
Education and Job Placement 

E) - Adequacy of Vocational Education Training 

F) . . . 

G) . . . 



JOB PLACEMENT IN 
LABOR MARKET 

A) % or Former secondary Vocational 
Education Students Employed 

B) Relatedness of Student's Vocational 
E< {on Training to Employment 



LABOR MARKET 




7f\ 



A) Number of Firms in Local Labor Market 

B) Kinds of Firms in Local Labor Market 

C) Size of Firms in Local Labor Market 

D) Employer Attitudes toward Vocational, i 
Education and Vocational Education Students j 

E) Employer Interaction with Local 
Vocational Education Programs 

F) . . . 
C) . . . 



COMMUNITY 
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FIGURE 2.5 

RELATIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK VARIABLES QUESTIONNAIRE 

AND 
ITEM NUMBER 8 



I. Education 



A. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SCHOOL AND EDUCA- 
TION PERSONNEL 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CURRENT AND FORMER 
VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION STUDENTS 



1. Professional experi- 
ence 

2. Related/nonrelated 
occupational experi- 
ences \ 

3. Professional respon- 
sibilities and certi- 
fication 

1. Vocational* programs 

2. Student organizations 

3. School performance 

4. Career plan 

5. Work experiences 
before leaving school 

6. Students 1 employment 
experiences after 
leaving school 

7. Use of job placement 
services 



P-15; SP-22; I>17;CN-18; 
T-24 

P-15; SP-22; D-17;CN-18; 
T-24 

P-14; SP-21; D-16;CN-17; 
T-23 



FS-1,2; CS-1,2 
FS-3,4; CS-4,5 
FS-5,6; CS-6,7 
FS-9; CS-10 

FS-7,7A,7E,7C;CS-8,8A,8B 
8C 

FS-12 



CS-3 



C. SCHOOL-BASED JOB 
PLACEMENT 
PROCESSES AND 
ACTIVITIES 



1. Contact and 
involvement: 

a. Between school and 
labor irarket for 
job placement 
purpose 

b. Retween school and 
labor market for 
related job 
placement purposes 

c. Between school and 
parents 

2. Existence of job 
placement service 

3. Time and person 
wsrking on job 
placement related 
activities 



SP-6;Emp-l,2,3,5;CN-3,4; 
T-4,5,6 



Emp-4, 6 



PR-2;T-10 



P-l 



CN-1,2,3;T-2,3;SP-1,2,3, 
5;D-l,2;P-2 
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FIGURE 2.5 
(continued) 

RELATIONSHIP OF HFURISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK 



I. Education (continued) 

C. SCHOOL-BASED JOB 
PIACFMENT PFOCFSSES 
AND ACTIVITIES 



D. OPINIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PERSONNEL. 
AND STUDENTS 
REGARDING 
VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND JOB 
PLACEMENT 



VARIABLES 



4. Students who received 
job placement 
services 

5. Job placement 
instruction received 

6. Program evaluation 
and follow-up 

7. Vocational education 
program admissions 
requirements 

8. The most helpful 
person/agency for job 
placement 

9. Instruction in job 
seekinq and job 
obtainment 

1. Goals of vocational 
education: job 
placement as a part 
of opals 

2. Person/agency's 
responsibility for 
job placement 

3* Factors enhancing 
student's employabil- 

ity 

'4. Difficulties for 
students employed 

5. Vocational education 
student vs. experi- 
enced worker in em- 
pi oyability 

6 . Vocational education 
student vs. nonvoca- 
tional education- stu- 
dent in empl oyability 

7. Students' sources of 
employment informa- 
tion 

8. Effectiveness of job 
performance 




QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 
ITEM NUMBER 3 



P-3;T-l;SP-4 



CS-9; FS-8 

D-3,5 

T-7,8,9 



FS-11; CS-12 



SP-7,8 



AdC-4; P-4; CN-5; T-ll; 
SP-9; CS-13;FS-15; D-6 



AdC-6; P-5; CN-8; T-14; 
SP-12; CS-15;FS-17; D-7 

AdC-7; P-6; CN-9; T-15; 
SP-13;CS-16;FS-18; D-8 

AdC-8; P-9; CN-12; T-18: 
SP-16; CS-17;FS-19;D-11 

AdC-9; P-7; CN-10; T-x6; 
SP-14; CS-18;FS-20; D-9 



AdC-10; P-8;CN-11; T-17; 
SP-15; CS-19;FS-21;D-1Q 



CN-6; T-12; SP-10 



SP-11; CN-7; T-13 



FIGURE 2.5 
(continued) 

RELATIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUE STIONNA I R F ITEl^S 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK 



VARIABLES 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 
ITEM NUMBER 5 



I. Education (continued) 

D. OPINIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
AND STUDENTS 
REGARDING 
VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND JOB 
PLACEMENT 



E. ADEQUACY OF 
VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION TRAINING 



II. LOCAL LABOR MARKET 

A. NUMBER OF FIRMS IN 
LOCAL LABOR MAPKFT 

B. KINDS OF FIRMS IN 
LOCAL LABOR MARKET 

C. .SIZE OF FIRMS IN 
LOCAL LABOR MARKET 

D. FMPLCXER ATTITUDES 
TOWARD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
STUDENTS 



9. Importance of role AdC-5 
of Advisory Commit- 

tee in assisting 
Vocational Educa- 
tion programs 

10. Helpful information 
in obtaining jobs 

11. Important instruc- 
tion for job place- 
ment 

12. Preparation for 
employment 



FS-10; CS-11 
FS-16; CS-14 

Emp-]0 



1. Adequacy of Ffrp^lO 
students' vocational 
education training 
to employment 



1. Number of firms 



1. Tyix* of business Efrp-lf 



1. Size of business Emp-17 



1. Goals of vocational Bmp-6 
education: Job 
placement as a part 

of goals 

2. Person/agency f s EJmp-7 
responsibility for 

job placement 

3. Factors enhancing Fmp-ll 
students 1 employabil- 

ity 
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FIGURE 2.5 
(continued) 

RELATIONSHIP OF FftJRISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITENS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK 



VARIABLES 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 
ITEM NUMBER 3 



D. EMPLOYER ATTITUDES 
TCWARD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
STUDENTS 



F. EMPLOYER INTER- 
ACTION WITH LCCAL 
VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGPAMS 



4. Difficulties for 
students employed 

5. Vocational education 
student vs. experi- 
enced worker in 
anployability 

6. Vocational education 
student vs. nonvoca- 
tional education 
students in employ- 
ability 

7. Contact between 
school and labor 
market 

8. Comparison of 

voca t iona 1 ly- 1 ra i ned 
employees to non voca- 
tionally trained 
employees 

1., Contact between 
school and labor 
market 

2. Participation in 
activities with 
vocational rxiucation 
programs 

3. Union connection 



Emp-I 2 
Emp-13 



Emp-14 



Rnp-P,9 



Emp-15 



Emp-1,2, 3, 4 
FYnp-5 

Rmp-19 



III. OQ^UNITY 

A. ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF 
COMMUNITY 



B. SOCIOECONOMIC COMPO- 
SITION OF COMMUNITY 



1. Race 



1. Educational level 



P-12; SP-19; CS-22; 
FS-24; Bnp-22; AdC-13; 
PR-13; D-14; CN-15;T-21 

P-13; SP-20; Errp-23; 
AdC-14; PR-13; D-15; 
CN-16; T-22 
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KIGURK 2.5 
(continued) 

RFLATIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC FFVWFWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITFFS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK 



VARIABLES 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 
ITFM NUMBEP a 



B. SOCIOECONOMIC OOMFO- 2. Educational level 
SITION OF COMMUNITY 

3. Students 1 SES 

4. Aqe 

5. Sex 



C. CCMMUNI1Y ATTITUDES 
(e.q. PARFNTS) TOWARD 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND JOB PLACEMENT 



AdC-15 

FS-25,26; CS-23,24 

P-10; SP-17; CS-20? 
FS-22; Ffrp-20; AdC-11; 
PP-11; r>12; CN-13;T-19 

P-ll; SP-18; CS-21 ; 
FS-23; Qnp-21; AdC-12; 
PR-12; D-13; CN-14;T-20 



1. Goals of vocational 
education: Job 
placernont as a part 
of qoals 

2 . Rsrson/agency 1 s 
responsibility for 
job placement 

3. Factors enhancing 
students 1 employ- 
ability 

4. Difficulties for 
students employed 

5. Vocational education 
student vs. experi- 
enced worker in 
employability 

6. Vocational education 
student vs. nonvoca- 
tional education 
students in employ- 
ability 

7. Quality of vocation- 
al education pro- 
qram 

8. Ratine? of job 
placement service 

9. Contact with school 

10. Parental expecta- 
tions 



PR-1 



PR- 3 



PR-4 



PF^-5 



PR-6 



PR- 7 



PR-8 



PR- 9 

PR- 2 
PR-10 
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FIGURE 2.5 
(continued) 

RELATIONSHIP OF HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK TO VARIABLES AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK VARIABLES QUESTIONNAIRE 

AND 

ITEM NUMBER 8 

D. INPUT INTO VOCATIONAL 1. Nunber of years AdC-1 
FDLCATICN FROM LOCAL serving on committee 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 2. Type of assistance -AdC-2 

ADVISORY OOMMITTEF 3. Frequency of meeting AdC-3 

4. Evaluating the acti- 
vities of the Local D-4 
Vocational Education 
Advisory Committee 



JOP PLACEMENT IN 
LABOR MARKE T 

A. PERCENT OF FORMER 
SECONDARY VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION STUDENTS 
E M PLOYED 

B. REIATEDNFSS CF STU- 
DENTS' VOCATIONAL 
FDLCATICN TRAINING TO 
EMPLOYMENT 



1. Percent of former 
secondary vocational 
education students 
employed 

1. Relatedness of stu- 
dent's vocational 
education training to 
employment 



Emp-18 (Prinery source 
of this data was from 
states in this study) 

FS-13 (Primary source 
of this data was from 
states in this study) 



a Abbreviations used in identifying nvul questionnaires (mail questionnaires 
are in Appendix B) : 

AdC - Advisory Council Member Questionnaire 

CN - Guidance Counselor Questionnaire 

OS - Current Vocational Education Student Questionnaire 

D - Local Vocational Education Director Questionnaire 

Fmp - Employer Questionnaire 

FS - For^r Vocational Education Student Questionnaire 

P - School Principal Questionnaire 

PP - Parent Questionnaire 

SP - Placement Specialist Questionnaire 

T - Vocational Tteacher Questionnaire 
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o -Local education district in which respondent resides or 
works 

o School in which respondent works or has participated in 
curricular activities 

o Identification code of respondent for mailinq purposes 
and follow-up mailing purposes 

Second, safeguard procedures involved the processing of the 
data at the National Center by proiect staff members. For the 
third procedure, only one person was responsible for the mainten- 
ance of a master list of respondents' names and addresses. All 
master lists were destroyed following the completion of data col- 
lection. The fourth safeguard procedure involved the destroying 
or securing of all completed questionnaires upon completion of 
project and sponsor approva 1 . Further, the conduct of this study 
did not consitute a system of records as defined under the Family 
Education Riqhts and Privacy Act (P.L. 93-380) and the Privacy 
Act (P L 93-579). There were no "sensitive" questions in the 
Questionnaires. However, there was a section on "backqround 
information". These questions requested information from certain 
respondent groups on current and previous occupation, education 
obtainment, "and 'work experiences. A number of previous studies 
relating to employment of youth reveal that background informa- 
tion is a significant factor. Moreover, these were considered 
essential items of backqround information to aid in assessing the 
contextual characteristics of study respondents' roles in the 
vocational proqram. Since no respondents' names nor their re- 
spective agency affiliation were reported, no respondents were 
forced to answer these questions if they did not desire to do so. 
Therefore, no confidentiality problems were presented by the 
inclusion of those items. Finally, the study complies with the 
Freedom of Information Act (P.L. 89-554) within the limits of 
confidentiality noted above. Data in aqgregated form will be 
made available in accordance with the Freedom of Information Act. 

Data analysis pr ocedures . As discussed previously, the unit 
of an alysis was the, LEA. Thi s was primarily determined by the 
fact that the individual LEAs could provide only an average for 
their respective LEA. Therefore, for each independent variable 
used in the analysis of the mail-survey questionnaire data set, a 
mean was calculated based upon the responses of the various 
groups comprising the sample of each LEA. The limitations of the 
use of aaqregate data have been well-documented under the concept 
of "ecological fallacy". Robinson (1950) identified an important 
caution reqardi.»g the interpretation of i^^i^ 31 "^^^^^: or 
ables based on the analyses of data aggregated by ge a o 

other units. Moreover, Borgatta and Jackson (1980) indicate that 
this leads many to the assumption that because use of aggregated 
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tfata could be misleading at the individual level, every such 
interpretation of the analysis of aggregate data had to be 
incorrect. Further, they add that a tempered consideration be 
provided if certain statistical and logical considerations are 
undertaken. It becomes evident that while always suspect, ag- 
gregate data cocld suggest findings that exist at the individual 
level. In addition, they state that it requires a particular 
brand of reductionism to attribute some characteL is tics as- 
sociated with geographical ' and other aggregation limits to 
individuals. In this project, the interpretation of this re- 
ductionism is approached by using the four study methods; review 
m \ of literature, analysis of existing data bases, case studies, and 
mail questionnaires. Guided by these study objectives and the 
resulting research questions (refer to chapter 1) simple descrip- 
tive statistics were prepared for describing the characteristics 
of the respondent groups and the variables under study. More- 
over, to show simple relationships between two variables a two- 
variable frequency table or cross-tabulation was developed. 
Initially, these tables were developed to provide a basis for 
testing or presenting assumptions about variable relationships. 

Measures of association were used to analyze certain vari- 
ables. Zero-order correlations were used to define the degree of 
relationship. Also, the scattergram technique was used to pro- 
vide a definition of the relationship, as linear,or curvilin- 
ear, along with the degree of association between the two 
variables. 

. To snow tiie joint or cumulative affect of two or more ex- 
planatory variables on the dependent variable, rate of job place- 
ment in related field of training, multiple regression (MRA) and 
discnmnant analysis (DA) were used. These techniques were used 
as descriptive tools in an exploratory mode to provide defini- 
tions of (potential) hypotheses for future study on the separate 
and combined influence of the explanatory variables. Stepwise 
procedures were used in both the MRA and DA which contained only 
those independent variables that made a significant contribution 
to explaining the variable. 

Multiple linear regression was selected as a method of an- 
alysis to identify tne best sets of independent variables which 
could be used to explain the variance in the dependent variable, 
the rate of ' 30b placement in related field. 

The multiple regression model focusing on the job place- 
ment in related field has the general form: 

Yjl = a + b x y x + b 2 x 2 b m x n + e 

where Y is the dependent variable representing the percentage of 
former vocational education students who completed their 
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vocational education proyram and were employed in a job related 
to their training (former students, class of 1977-78); xi 
through x n are independent variables representing categories 
of variables including: (1) background information on the re- 
spondents, (2) information about the job placement process, 
(3) information about the instructional process, and (4) opinions 
about vocational education. See Appendix C for listing of the 
335 variables used in the initial zero order correlation 
analysis. 

in this regression analysis using a forward ( stepwise ) inclu- 
sion method, the independent variables were introduced into the 
equation only if they met certain statistical criteria. The 
order of inclusion was determined by the zero-order correlations 
witn the dependent variables, tne degree of association with the 
dependent variable determined in the analysis of the other data 
bases, and the importance of the educational variables relating 
to whether the school could influence or control the particular 
c . variable. The central determination of influence or control was 
made in consultation with various groups and by using information 
from the review of literature by the project staff. (Refer to 
Appendix A for a list of persons from which information was ob- 
tained.) 

Separate regression analyses were done for the following re- 
spondent groups: 

1. Directors and principals (Administrative Staff) 

2. Teachers, Counselors, and Jpb Placement Specialists 
( Faculty) 

3. Current Students 

4. Former Students 

5. parents 

6. vocational Education Advisory Council Members 

7. Employers of Former Students 

Discriminant analysis was used as a statistical technique for 
studying the differences between the high placement sites (thirty 
LEAs) and tne low placement sites (thirty-two LEAs) with respect 
to several variables simultaneously. For the purposes of this 
exploratory study we attempted to determine how well certain 
variables discriminate between the high placement LEAs and low 
placement LEas and which variables are the most powerful discrim- 
inators*. 
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A discriminant analysis was used to differentiate between 
the hiqh placement sites (30 LFAs ) and the low placement sites 
(32 [iFAs ) . The designation of hiqh and low was based on the Uni- 
ted States and individual state Departments of Labor, estimates 
of the 1978 annual averaqe adjusted civilian labor force un- 
employment rate for the particular labor market area designation 
in which the LFA existed. 

To distinguish between the high and low placement sites/ 
variables were classified under labor market, community, and 
education categories. The iteration or data reduction tech- 
niques discussed earlier include a heuristic framework, a re- 
view of literature, discussions with a qroup of consultants 
fairiliar with the school to work transition, preliminary analysis 
of data using correlational techniques on existing data bases, 
and information obtained from the case studies. The analysis of 
those data provided the data basis for the design of the dis- 
criminant analysis study. 

Klecka (1980) states that the mathematical objective of dis- 
criminant analysis is to weinht and linearly combine the dis- 
criminating variables in some manner so that qroups are forced to 
be as statistically distinct as possible. The major mathematical 
assumotions for the use of discriminant analysis are that dis- 
criminating variables have multivariate normal distribution and 
that they have equal var iance-covar iance matrices within each 
oroup. Moreover,' the assumptions reauired of discriminant func- 
tion analysis are similar to multiple regression. 

One jzf? the reqressidn and discr iirinant analysis assumptions 
focuses on reauirement for the absence of perfect mult icollinear- 
ity. High multicollinear ity .8 or larger, can create serious 
estimation problems because it produces large variances for the 
slope estimates and, consequently, large standard errors (Lewis- 
Beck, 1980). Zero-order correlations among all variables used in 
the discriminant and regression analyses were computed. Examina- 
tion of the intercorrelat ions showed that they ranged from .46 to 
-.59 (current student;^); .45 to -.56 (directors and principals); 
.87 to -.35 (employers); .67 to -.38 (former students); .76 to 
-.27 (advisory council members); .64 to -.57 (teachers, counsel- 
ors, job placement specialists); and .53 to -.39 (parents). 
Lewis-Beck (1980) indicate that while this approach is sugges- 
tive, a preferred approach is to regress each independent vari- 
able on all the other independent variables, and when any of the 
P 2 from the emiation is near 1.0 there is hiqh mult icol linear- 
ity. 

Where muU icol linearity was extreme, the independent vari- 
ables in ouestion were examined for the relationship with the 
dependent variable, and in aach case where the independent vari- 
able was the nons inn i f icant , correlation was excluded from the 
further analysis. 
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The standardized Beta represents the amount of units of the 
independent variable which is uniquely associated with the per- 
centage of job placement in related field of training with effect 
of all of the other independent variables partialled out. Because 
the measurement units of various independent variables in a 
nuir^er of cases are not comparable, standardized or Beta coef- 
ficients were used. Moreover, Ezekiel and Fox (1967) state that 
for comparisons between problems where the standard deviations 
are much different, the Beta coefficient may have value. 

"The significance of the Beta was tested with an F statistic 
which should be generally at least four. Bowen and Weisberg 
(1980) state that this rule of thumb is actually very close for 
regressions with at least sixty cases. They add that if a coef- 
ficient is- not significantly different from zero, then that vari- 
able can be safely dropped from the regression. 

Multiple regression analysis is based on minimizing the sum 
of squares within any one group, whereas discriminant function 
analysis is based on minimizing the ratio of sum of squares be- 
tween groups to sum of squares within groups. Klecka (1980) ex- 
plains further the similarities and differences between multiple 
regressions and discriminant analysis. He states that if a re- 
search situation defines the group categories as dependent upon 
the discriminating variables, then that situation is analogous to 
multiple regression (Klecka, 1980). in discriminant analysis the 
groups are not defined as either the dependent or independent 
variable, and the same applies to the discriminating variables. 

in Chapter 3, the presentation of discriminant analysis by 
respondent groups (1) teachers, job placement specialists, coun- 
selors, (2) directors, principals, (3) current students, (4) for- 
mer students, (5) parents, (6) advisory council members, and (7) 
employers, attention focused on the contributions of the indivi- 
dual variables to describe the relative -importance of a variable 
in determining the discriminant score. Because there is varia- 
tion in the scaling of, variables , the standardize* coefficients 
were examined. Simply put, the magnitude was examined ignoring 
the sign, to determine the variables' absolute contribution in 
discriminating between the high and low placement sites. An- 
other statistic to be presented will be the eigenvalue. Klecka 
( 1980) states that the siz' c the eigenvalue is related to the 
discriminating power of - . function, that is, the larger the 
eigenvalue the greater t. discrimination. Another statistic to 
be presented is the canonical correlation, which is used in judg- 
ing the substantive utility of the discriminant function. A high 
coefficient indicates that a strong relationship exists betwen 
the croups and discriminant function. If the high and low place- 
ment-groups are not different on the variables being analyzed, 
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then the correlation will b,e low, because we cannot create dis- 
crimination when none already existed. The fourth statistic is 
the overall WilKes Lambda. Wilkes Lambda is a multivariate 
measure of group differences over the discriminating variables. 
The values "of Lambda which are near zero denote high discrimina- 
tion. The final measure to be presented fs the classification 
function, in which the discriminating variables are used to pre- 
dict the group to which a case most likely belongs. However, 
since we are only dealing with the high and low placement groups, 
we can expect 50 percent of the prediction to be correctly clas- 
sified by chance alone. A proportional reduction in error 
statistic tau , Klecka (1980), will be used to give a standardized 
measure of improvement because of using only the .two groups: 
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i=l 

tau = 

- <J 




Pi"i 



i=l 



n c = number of cases correctly classified. 
Pi = prior probability of group membership, 
n. = total number of cases classified. 

A number of assumptions are identified requiring the use of 
discriminant function analysis. Klecka (1980) identifies those 
in the narrative which follows: 

Two or more groups. 

At least two cases per group. 

Any number of discriminatory variabLes* provided that it is 
less than the total number of cases minus two discriminat- 
ing variables measured at: the interval level. 

No discriminating variable may be a linear combination of 
other discriminating variables . 

The covariance matrices for each group must.be (approximate- 
ly) equal, unless special formulas are used. Each group has 
been drawn from a population .with a multivariate normal dis- 
tribution on the discriminating variables. 
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Kiecka states that the requirements for multivariate normal dis- 
tribution on the discriminating variables and equal group co- 
variance matrices are the most difficult assumptions to satisfy. 
However, he cites Lachenbruch (1975) as having shown that dis- 
criminant analysis is a rather robust technique which can tol- 
erate some deviation from the multivarate distribution and equal 
, group covariances assumptions. 

In summary, findings of this analysis of the mail survey 
questionnaire data are reported as they pertain to the study ob- 
jective — 

o to provide a detailed description of the educational 

and community processes which appear to influence 

» former vocational education students being placed 

in jobs related to their training. 

The statistical data are presented in tables and ate dis- 
cussed in the next chapter only to the extent needed to interpret 
the meaning of the statistics used. Impressions, conclusions, 
and recommendations for further study are presented in a later 
section. 

Summary 

This study involved the use of four different research ap- 
proaches: (1) a literature review, (2) an analysis of existing 
data, (3) case studies, and (4) mail questionnaire survey. These 
approaches were chosen in order to produce a mixture of qualita- 
tive and quantitative data. The use of multiple data sets pro- 
vided an opportunity ^or data triangulation. patterns which em- 
erged from more than one of the data sets were presented to pro- 
vide more reliable information. 

The sets of quantitative and qualitative data used for the 
analysis were -as follows: 

1. Review of literature relevant to the placement of 
former secondary vocational education students in jobs 
related to their training. 

2. Existing data for the same seven states and more 
specific information for 586 local education agencies 
in those states. Only local education agencies having 
five or more vocational education programs were 
included in the study. The data contained the most 
recent available labor market, community, and education' 
information relevant to the study. 
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3. Case studies conducted by two researchers for two weeks 
' at eight sites in seven states. Data were collected 

from documents, observations/ and in-depth interviews 
with administrators, vocational education teachers, job 
placement specialists, guidance counselors, employers, 
advisory council members, parents, current students, 
former students, and key community members. 

4. Mail questionnaires received from 5,062 individuals at 
sixty-two sites in the same seven states. The respond- 
ents were vocational education directors, principals, 
vocational education teachers, job placement special- 
ists, guidance counselors, employers, advisory coun- 
cil members, current and former students, mothers 

and fathers . 

Factors appearing to relate to high or low job placement 
from each set of data were incorporated in the report. ,These 
sets of data initially were analyzed independently to identify . . 
factors relevant to the job placement of former secondary voca- 
tional education students. When cross-analyzed, the findings 
from the four data sets did not always concur* These discre- 
pancies are indicated in the report. 

For vocational education, this report represents a bold and 
somewhat nontraditional approach to data exploration and analy- 
sis. For the most part, vocational education researchers and 
e valuators have relied upon the rationalistic paradigm to provide 
the basis for the inquiry mode. In this study the data from the 
mail questionnaires and from the analysis of the existing data is 
representative of inquiry based on the rationaJ istic paradigm and 
the data collected in the case studies is representative of 
inquiry based on the naturalistic paradigm. 

Numerous writers, including Pillemar and Light (1980) have 
noted that qualitative information enables the researcher to pro- 
vide a " tnickness" and richness of description which is nearly 
impossible to capture using only quantitative information. The 
case studies conducted as a part of this project have contributed 
to the depth of understanding of the factors relating to the 
placement of former students in jobs related to their training. 

It was obvious from the framework guiding the study that the 
number of factors affecting job placement could be limitless. It 
was also readily apparent that vocational educators could have* 
very limited to no control over most of the factors affecting job 
placement in the labor market. To focus effectively the synthe- 
sis of data, most of the effort was concentrated on factors the 
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National Center staff believed could be' manipulated by vocational 
educators. The primary focus was upon the education treatment 
related to job placement. The focus for the data analysis was 
comparison of high job placement sites with low job placement 
sites. Minor data analysis was conducted by using the sampling 
stratification variables of labor market demand or community 
type. The following chapter presents the findings from the data 
collection using the f^ur study approaches. 
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CHAPTER III 



FINDINGS 



In this chapter, information will be presented about the 
study sites, the respondents, and the findings concerning the re- 
lationship of labor market, community, and education factors to 
the placement of former secondary students in jobs re i a ted to 
their training. 

Contextual Information About Study Sites 

Sixty-two sites were represented in the mail questionnaire 
part of the study. Eiaht of the sites served in dual roles, first 
as case study sites and second as mail ouestionnaire sites. Pro- 
cedures used to select the sites were described in chapter 2. 

Job Placement Rates 

The dependent variable for the study was the percentage 
of studentf who completed their vocational education in 1978 who 
were known to be available for work, and, who were placed in full 
time, training related jobs within six months of leaving the pro- 
gram StI presented in table 3.1 indicate that there were 
Jhtriy sites with reported high job placement rates and thirty- 
two sites with low job placement rates. Four of the eiqht case 
study sites reported high job placement rates while the other 
four reported low job placement rates. 

TABLE 3.1 

JOB PLACEMENT RATES OF 
THE -PARTICIPATING LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES ( LEAs ) 




Ouestionnaire Case Study 

Sites Sites 

Number Percent Number Percent 



52 4 50 

48 4 50 

100 8 100 



The median placement rate for local education agencies was 
54?3 percent. LEAs below 54.3 percent were classified as 
low placement sites and LEAs above 54.3 percent were 
c^sfiried as high placement sites. Placement rates were for 
1977-1978. Placement rates were reported by state 
vocational education agencies. 
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There was considerable variation in the rate of job place- 
ment among the sites designated as either high or low placement 
sites. The rates for high placement sites ranged from 54.3 per 
cent to 97 percent, while the rates for low placement sites 
ranqed from 7.9 percent to 52.8 percent. The placement rates re- 
ported for the 3ixty-two LEAs participating in the mail question- 
naire survey are shown in table 3.2. 



, TABLE 3.2 

c 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
JOB PLACEMENT RATES FOR 
THF PARTICIPATING LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 

Number of Number of 
Job Placement Oues t ionnaire Case Study 
Rates of LEAs Sites Sites 





C - 


JO 


1 


0 


Low 


11 - 


20 


4 


1 


Placement 


21 - 


30 


0 


0 




31 - 


40 


14 


0 




41 - 


54.2 


13 


3 




54.3 - 


60 


7 


1 


Hiqh * 


61 - 


70 


10 


1 


Placement 


71 - 


80 


2 


0 




PI - 


90 


7 


1 




91 - 


100 


4 


1 



Totals 62 



The data in table 3.2 indicate that there was a wide range 
and distribution of job placement rates represented in the study. 
One of the thirty-two low placement s^tes reported a job place- 
ment rate below 10 percent/ four suites reported between 11 and 20 
percent, fourteen reported between 3*1 and 40 percent and thirteen 
reported between 41 and 54. 2* percent . Seven of the thirty high 
placement sites reporter* rates between 54.3 y and 50 percent, ten 
reported between 61 and 70 percent, two reported between 71 and 
80 percent, seven reported between 81 and 90 percent, and four 
reported between 91 and 100 percent. Eiyht of the sixty-two 
sites served as case study sites in addition to participating in 
the mail questionnaire. Among these., one low placement site re- 
ported a rate between 11 and 20 percent, and three reported job 
placement rates between 41 s and 54.2 percent. One high job place- 
ment case study site represented each of the following categor- 
ies of rates: 54.3 to 60 percent, 61 to 70 percent, 81 to 90 per- 
cent, and 91 to 100 percent. 
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Job placement rates in this study were reported by the 
vocational education aqencies of the seven states participating 
in the study. From interviews with state agency personnel in the 
seven states, it appeared that methods for collecting and re- 
porting job placement data differed somewhat, not only between 
states but also among sites within the' states. The lack of a 
standardized and widely used methodology to collect job placement 
data must be considered a limitation of the study findings. 
Interviewees at the state aqencies and at the sites believed, 
however, that they reported the best data available for the 
1977-78 period. 

Labor Market Demand 

A second criterion for selection of LFAs was the level of 
labor market demand in the community where the site was located. 
High labor market demand was defined as an unemployment rate of 
5 '9 percent or below. At the time of site selection, the most 
recent unemployment rates were those published in 1978 by the 

S. Department of Labor. The data in table 3.3 show the labor 
market demand of the, trail questionnaire and case study site com- 
munities in the study. 

TABLF 3.3 

LABOR MARKET DEMAND 
FOR THE COMMUNITIES OF THF 
PARTICIPATING LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 



Labor Market Demand 3 


Questionnaire 
Sites 


Case Study 
Sites 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Low ^ 


32 


52 


3 


37 


Hiah c 


30 


48 


.5 


63 


Totals 


62 , 


100 


8 


100 



a Source-, U. S. Department of Labor 

b Low labor market demand was 6.0 percent and above 

unemployment, 1978 data 
c High labor marked demand was 5.9 percent and below 
" unemployment, 1978 data. 

The thirty high placement sites had unemployment rates of 5.9 
percent. The remaining thirty-two sites in the communities with 
reported unemployment rates of 6.0 percent and above were desig- 
nated as low labor market demand sites. In the questionnaire 
phase of the study, the number of sites located in communities 
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with high labor demand (48 percent) was approximately the same a^ 
those with low labor demand (52 percent). There were more case 
study sites (63 percent) located in communitites with high labor 
market demand than in those with low labor market demand (37 per- 
cent) . 

Metropolitan/Nonmetropolitan 

A third .criterion for selection of the sites was their loca- 
tion in a metropolitan or nonmetropolitan community. While 
sincere attempts were made to locate sites that met all three 
selection criteria, fewer than the ideal number of sites were 
identified in nonmetropolitan communities . Metro communities 
were those located in a Standard- Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA) while nonmetro communities were not located in a SMSA. 
The number of mail questionnaire and case study sites located in 
each type of community is shown in table 3.4. 



TABLE 3.4 



DESIGNATION BY TYPE OF COMMUNITIES OF 
THE PARTICIPATING LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 



Community type a 


Questionnaire 
Sites 


Case Study 
Sites 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Metropolitan " 


35 


56 


7 


88 


Nonmetropolitan c 


27 


44 


1 


12 


Totals 


62 


100 


8 


100 



a Source, U. S. Department of Commerce 

k Communities classified as metropolitan were located in 
• a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). 
c Communities classified as nonmetropolitan were not located 
in a SMSA. 



As indicated in table 3.4, 56 percent of the'' questionnaire 
sites were located in metropolitan communities while 44 percent 9 
were in nonmetropolitan communities. Seven of the eight case 
study sites were located in metropolitan communities, with one in 
a nonmetropolitan community. 

LEA program characteristics ; 

The case studies provided descriptive information about the 
e^ght sites selected from among the total number (sixty- two 
sites) of mail questionnaire sites that participated in the 
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study. The sites vocational education proqrams at fcho .-;ites were 
the focus of the study, with emphasis upon the job placement 
function. The proqrams at the eight sites differed in a number 
of respects, including the delivery. of secondary vocational 
education. The two systems of delivery found at the sites weie 
the comprehensive high school and v the regional vocational center. 
The enrollment, numbers of teachers, and programs at the eight 
case study s i tes are displ aved in tahlo 3.5. 



TABLE 3.5 

SELECTED CHARACTERI ST ICS OF THE CASE STUDY SI Ft 



Type 
of 



Site 



Types of 



High 1 

Place- 2 ( 

ment 3 

Site 4 



U>w 5 

Place- 6 

ment 7 

Site 8 



Vocational Center 
Comprehensive HS 
Regional Voc. Ctr. 
Comprehensive HS 











Number 


Number 


Coopera- 




Total 


Vocational 


Number 


of 


of 


tive Edu- 




School 


Education 


of 


Voc. Ed. 


Voc. Ed. 


cation 


Grades 


Enrol Iment 


Enrol Iment 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Programs 


Program 


10-12 


650 


650 


16 


16 


15 


Yes > 


9-12 


1500 


N/A 


110 


N/A 


5 


Yes 


10-11 


572 


572 


21 


21 


20 


No 


9-12 


315 


128-180 


N/A 


5 


5 


Yes 



Comprehensive HS 
Comprehens ive HS 
Vocational Center 
Comprehens ive HS 



9-12 750 


150-180 


43 


9 


7 


Yes 


9-12 










Yes 


1 1-12 900-1000 


900-1000 


35 


35 


23 


Yes 


10-12 1,030 


150 


48 


8 


5 


Yes 



As the information in tahlo 3 . shows, the ".iters verir^ in 

size, numbers enrolled, and numbers of proorans offered. WhiJe 

no descriptions of one or two sites are representative of all the 

case study sites or al] the schools in the study, two sites are 

described briefly as examples. One example site had high job 

placement rates while the other had low job placement rates at 
the time of the study. 

The site (Site #2) with a high job placement rate was a 
large comprehensive high school located in a growing metropolitan 
city. The) city population of over 148,000 was 76 percent white. 
The relatively stable economy based on diversified industries and 
farming, had an unemployment rate of 4.8 percent. 

Vocational education appeared to be a priority concern of 
the central school administrators. These administrators as well 
as the school-level administrators believed that job placement 
was enhanced by the hiqh demand for workers and the high degree 
of interaction of the vocational educators with the employers in 
the community. At the hiqh school the teachers of the five 
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vocational education programs were held responsible for keeping 
abrest of changes in skills needed by business and industry. 
Interactions between the vocational education teachers and em- 
plovers appeared to oe regular and frequent. Teachers often 
visited the businesses/industries and requested' employers to 
visit the school classes. 

The placement otfice, which was separate from the guidance 
office, was not well known by the students. The placement coor- 
dinator, who also served another high school, pr imarily ' identi- 
fied ]OD openings and contacted employers. Since no follow-up 
studies were conducted, there was no information avaiJable about 
tne compatibility of former students' placement in jobs related 
to their vocational education training. The placement coordina- 
tor sent tne local employers a monthly bulletin describing the 
eligible ]OD candidates at the two high schools. 

There did not appear to be active recruiting for the voca- 
tional education programs aside from the annual open house held 
by the vocational education teachers. Several interviewees be- 
lieved that low ability and minority students (30-35 percent bf 
.the school ^enrollment) were "dumped" into vocational programs. 
Apparently tne admissions requirements varied among the different- 
programs. For example, the electricity program required good 
jrades and a good discipline record for admission, while the car- 
pentry course admitted everyone due to the great demand in the 
community for carpenters. 

Tne low placement site (Site #5) was a comprehensive high, 
scnool located in a suburban community. The community had been a 
farming town until the last decade when professionals, primarily 
university and industry executives from neighboring cities, moved 
there for the "closed small town environment". The affluent: pop- 
ulation of 1,750 was 99 percent white Anglo-Saxon protestant. 

The unemployment rate in this community was 5.4 percent, not 
exceptionally high ot low in comparison to high placment sites in 
the study. - Most interviewees felt that entry-level jobs were 
scarce in the nearby businesses and industries, resulting in un- 
employment for the recent high school' graduates and persons wish- 
ing to reenter the labor market. 

The high school had an enrollment of 750 students with 
corty-chree teachers, two guidance counselors, a principal and an 
assistant principal. Nine of the teachers taught the seven voca- 
tional education programs (business education, home economics, 
building trades, auto mechanics ,„ agriculture, graphic arts, and 
drafting) to 150-180 students. One of the vocational education 
teachers served part-time as the placement coordinator, but had 
very little time for contacting' employers in the vicinity. The 
other teachers saic* they attempted to place students whenever 
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possible but felt they did not have sufficient t/me to explore 
the limited placement opportunities in their community. 

The prevailing attitude of interviewees towards vocational 
education appeared to be that "it should be available for those > 
who can't go on to college". Many college-bound students, how- 
ever, took vocational education courses such as auto mechanics 
for practical skills development. The curriculum was updated in- 
frequently and did not appear to match the potential employment 
opportunities. For example, while there were very limited em- 
ployment opportunities in agriculture in the community, voca- 
tional agriculture was still taught with the traditional cur- 
riculum. Several interviewees explained that othar types of 
courses such as electronics would provide needed skills for the 
nearby growing industries. 

Results of follow-ups were not used. According to the 
principal who pointed to a stack of computer printouts of follow- 
ups: 

We do follow-ups because the state mandates it. I don't 
know how to use these and it wouldn't really matter anyhow. 
People in this community don't want change. 

There was not much apparent effort to recruit students into the 
vocational education programs. Ninth grade students received 
brochures describing the program and signed up on a "first come, 
first served 11 basis without much, if any, counseling about their 
options. While interviewees considered cooperative education a 
valuable transition between school and work, there were very few 
opportunities in the community for placement in a position re- 
lated to the vocational education programs i 

These descriptions of a high and a low placement site pro- 
vided indicators of factors that appeared to enhance job place- 
ment. A number of these factors are explored in subsequent 
sections of this Report . Analysis of the existing data from the 
586 local education agencies indicated trends and statistical re- 
lationship amon<j a number of variables. The analysis of existing 
$ata dispayed in tables A. 2 and A. 3 indicates that as the number 
6f vocational education programs increases, the percent of place- 
ment increased. There was a positive ■ lationship between the 
number of vocational education programs made available to 
students and the_^percent of placement rate. Growth in vocational 
educatior^orogifantk affected student placement negatively, and 
program^/that provided guidance and job development services 
appeap^d to have a Lower percent of placement. (The guidance and 
_joJ)^d4velopment services variable may be invalid due to 
incomplete data sef and unreliable data.) 



Analysis of the existing data (tables A. 2 - A. 5) showed that 
all of the placement r$tes among service areas were significantly 
related. This indicates that schools with high placement rates 
in one program area tended to have higher placement rates in 
other program areas. As the number of programs in agriculture , 
distributive education, health, -and trade & industrial/technical 
areas increased, the placement rate increased. It appears that 
agricultural programs had higher placement in rural areas and 
distributive education (D.E.) programs had higher placement in 
metropolitan areas. In addition, the unemployment rate related 
negatively to percent of placement for health occupations, home 
economics, business and office, and trades & industrial/ techni- 
cal prog rams . 

'It appeared (tables A. 4 and A. 5) tnat the unemployment rate 
and the extent of industrial mix did not affect placement in 
agriculture prog rams . The interrelationships among the various 
service area placement rates were moderate but low enough to 
indicate an independence among the program areas in how their 
placement rates were related to other independent variables. The 
unemployment rate appeared to affect both the placement rate and 
drppout rate significantly, in the same direction. As the un- 
employment rate rose, the percent of related placement and drop- 
out rate both decreased. (The dropout rate related significantly 
to placement rates in all areas except health occupations.) This 
correlation between the dropout rate and placement rate indicates 
that tne same economic conditions that aided placement of secon- 
dary vocational education students also enticed other youth, in 
about tne same age groups, to leave schoo] . 

The percentage of students enrolled in youth organizations v 
(tables A. 4 and A. 5) had moderately large correlations with the 
placement rates for all service areas. This indicates that as 
the percentage of members in youth organizations increased, the 
placement rate increased. Finally, the cost of vocational pro- 
grams did not have a significant relationship to placement. It 
appears that more program money, by itself, make little differ- 
ence in. the placement rates. 

: Analysis of Respondents 

The sampling plan for thcr mail questionnaire was designed to 
draw representative numbers of local education agencies and re- 
spondents from the eight types of mail questionnaire sites. De- 
scriptions of the eight types of sites were provided in chapter 
2. In the description of the sampling design an explanation is 
prov ided for selecting the local education agencies. Seventy- two 
local education agencies were identified initially for partici- 
pation in the st c pdy. Rejplacements were not sought because of 
pro3ect, administrative ,t and time constraints. Ten LEAs were un- 
able to provide the required information and were subsequently 
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TAP.I.K 3.6 
nif-TR I BUTIOM OF PAHTICI PAT1NC 
LCCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES AND RESPONDENTS 
BY TYPES OF SITES FOR THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

" Ntimber Number 

of ' of Number Percent 

Local Question- of Percent of Total 

Education naires Respond- Respond-Respond- 

Type of Site Agencies Mailed ents ing ents 



High placement, 
high labor demand, 
metropolitan 

High placement, 
high labor demand, 
nonmetropolitan 

High placement, low 
labor demand , 
metropolitan 

High placement, low 
labor demand, 
.nonmetropolitan 

Low placement, hiah 
labor demand, 
metropolitan 

Low placement, high 
labor demand, 
nonmetropolitan 

Low placement, low 
labor demand, 
metropolitan 

Low placement, low 
labor demand, 
nonmetropolitan 



3,23] 



730 



1,926 



1,224 



1,474 



^ '1,236 



8,875 



1 ,f>J 1 



882 



232 



485 



412 



509 



292 



1 ,853 



397 



27.3 



31 .8 



25.2 



33.6 



34.5 



23.6 



20.9 



24.6 



]7.4 



4.6 



9.6 



8.1 



10.1 



5.8 



36.6 



7.8 



Totals 



62 



20,307 



5,062 



24.9 



100 



69 , gi 



excluded frcir the study. The information in table 3.6 shows the 
number of local education agencies that participated in the study 
and the number of individuals from these sites who responded to 
the cuestionnaires. 

•It is apparent from the information in table 3.6 that over a 
third (36.6 percent) of the respondents were from low iob place- 
ment sites located in metropolitan communities with high rates of 
unemployment. Forty-four percent of the quests inaires were sent 
to individuals in site:, with low iob placement nd low labor de- 
mand. The hiohost avoraqe rate of returns p c , percent) was made 
by respondents from low placement/h iqh labor demand/metropolitan 
site?. Respondents from low placement/] ow la hoi demand/metropol- 
itan sites had the lowest average percent return rate (21 per- 
cent) of the eioht types of sites. 

Ouestionnaires were mailed to a total of 20,307 individuals 
at the sixty- two pe rticipatinn sites. mUft data in table 3.7 show 
the numbers returned by the ten respondent qroups (mothers and 
fathers combined ) . 

As indicated by the data in the table 3.7, an average of 
25 percent of all the individuals responded to the mail question- 
naires. The directors of vocational education programs had the 
highest response rate with 93 percent returning their question- 
naires. Since ouestionnaires were sent to both mothers and 
fathers of current and former students, almost half (47 per- 
cent) of the ouestionnaires were sent to parents. While 28 per- 
cent of the total number of respondents were parents, only 15 
percent of the questionnaires mailed to parents were returned. 

School staff members (vocational education directors, prin- 
cipals, vocational education teachers, nuidance counselors, and 
job placement specialists) were more likely to respond (65'per/- 
cent) than others who received questionnaires. advisory council 
members were more willing to participate (45 percent) than re- 
spondents identified as employers v/ho returned 38 percent of the 
questionnaires. 

At the case study sites, individuals were selected for in- 
terviews primarily throunh the cooperation of the state and local 
education agency liaison persons. Additional interviews were 
conducted when project staff interviewers identified key indivi- 
duals in the local education agencies and in the communities. 

The number of interviews conducted by the project staff at 
the case study sites is shown in table 3.8. 
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TABLE 3.7 

/ 

PERCFNT OF. RESPONSES TO THF MAIL 
QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY RY RESPONDENT TYPFS 



Respondents 



Number of 
/guestion- 
' naires 

mailed 



Propor- Number of Propor- 
tion question- tion Percent 
Group/ naires Group/ of 
Total Returned . Total Returns 



Vocational 

Education 

Directors 

Principa Is 

Vocational 

Education 

Teachers 

Guidance 
Gounselors 

Job 

Placemen t 
Special ists 

Advi sory 

Council 

Members 

Employers 

Current 
Students 

Former 
Students 

Parents 

Totals 



54 

2 22 

2,337 
651 

80 

624 
] ,528 

2,620 

2,561 
9;629 
20,306^ 



,0026 
,0109 



.0039 



,0307 



.0753 

.1290 

.1261 
.4743 
1 .000 



50 
158 



1151 1,072 
.0321 343 



51 

28 2 
5P8 

659 

4*9 
1,410 
5,062 



.0099 
.0312 

.2118 

,'.0678 

.0101 

.0557 
.116 2 

.1301 

.0887 
.2785 
1.00 



93 
^ i 

/ JL 

46 



53 



64 

45 
38 

25 

18 
15 
25 
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TABLE 3.8 
DISTRIBUTION CF INDIVIDUALS 
INTERVIEWED AT THE CASE STUDY SITES 



Site Type of 
Number SitP 



State Local 

Total Level Local Students 

Indi- Indi- School and 

viduals viduals Staff Parents 



— 6 



Hiqh place- 
ment/low 
labor demand/ 
metropolitan 58 

High place- 

ment/hiqh _ 

labor demand/ 
metropolitan 50 

Hiqh place- * 
ment/h iqh 
labor demand/ 
metropolitan 57 



High place- 
ment/hiqh 
labor demand/ 
nonme tro- 
poli tan 



40 



Low piace- 
ment/hiah 
labor demand/ 
metropolitan 47 

Lev; place- 
ment /"tow- - 
labor demand/ 
metropolitan 72 

Low place- 
men t/1 ow 
labor demand/ 
metropolitan 67 

Low. place- 
ment/high 
"labor demand/ 
metropolitan 47 

Totals 438 



11 



11 



11 

67 



18 



18 



22 



12 



13 



23 



12 
138 



Local 
Employers 

and 
Communi ty 

Members 



17 



15 



15 



12 



18 



25 



13 
124 



16 



11 



12 



10 



14 



20 



15 



22 
120 



72 
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Information in table 3.8 shows that a total of sixty-seven indi- 
viduals were interviewed at the state departments of education 
and 382 at local education agencies. Interviewees at the local 
level included 'school staff members, current/ former students, 
parents, employers, and community members. 

As shown in table 3.9, four-fifths (81 percent) of the total 
number of respondents to the mail questionnaires indicated their 
ethnic origin as white. Nearly 10 percent categorized themselves 
as black, while the remaining ten percent either indicated Ameri- 
can Indian, Asian, Hispanic, "other",, or did not respond to the 
question. 

Statistical analysis of the ethnic origin of the population 
in the questionnaire site communities was not possible due to the 
selective sampling based upon involvement with the vocational > 
education program. More school personnel indicated themselves as 
minorities at high placement sites than at low placement sites. 
There were greater percentages of white directors, principals, 
teachers, counselors, 30b placement specialists, and employers at 
the low placement sites than at high placement Sites. On the 
other hand, a greater percentage of advisory committee members, 
parents and students were white at the high placement sites than 
at the low placement siv.es. 

More parents (19 percent) responded from high placement 
sites than from low placement sites (14 percent). Responses from 
parents were analyzed separately when notable differences ap- 
peared in their responses. Note in table 3.9 that 13 percent of. 
mothers at both high and low placement sites were black, while 8 
and 5 percent of fathers were black at the respective sites. 
Similarly, 77 and 75 percent of the mothers were white at high 
.placement sites, while 84 and 82 percent of the fathers were 
white. 

The educational levels of the mothers and fathers, on the 
other hand, were less similar to each other. The information in 
table 3.10 displays the parents' levels of education as reported 
by responding current and former students. 
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TABLE 3.9 * , 

.7 DISTRIBUTION BY ETttN kC ORIGIN OF RESPONDENTS 
'TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE AT HIGH PT.ACEMEJ4T* SITES 



Type * 
of 

R*es pro n - 
.dent* v, 



Respon- 
dents 



Percent of. Respondents fry et hntc origin 



Amer i can 
-1 nd ta<n 



As I an 



B I ack 



HI span I c 



HP 



•LP, 



HP. 



LP 



HP LP 



HP LP 



HP 



LPi 



White 
. HP . LP 



Other. 



, No 
Response 



HP _ LP 



HP 



Di rector- 

'Rr i nc 1 pa I 

►Teacher ; 

Counsel or 

Placeme-nt . 
Spec ialist 

Advi sory 
Comm.! ttee - 
* • • 

. Lynplpye^ 

Current 
St© dent 



F a orme> , 
Student 

Mother 

Fat her v 

"TOTALS 



25 25 

90 fc 68 

375 697 

103 240 

2 * *49 

119 16 j> 

23 1 457 



.273 386 



' 184 *265 
350., 484' 

1 e 

25£ 317 
'20 i $ 30 5 1 



4 

♦ 

< 2* 
2 
2 

. 0 



4 

0 

J 
* 0 



0 
0 
.3 

0 



0 
O 
.4 

0 

2 • 



4 

13 

13. 

12 



0 
*6 
8 

10 
10 



4 

2 
2 
2 

0' 



0 
0 

.6 '81 



84 ' ^6 



0 



19 ' 93 
87 
77 84 



0 
. I 
• 5 

2 



0 

• 0 
I 



4 

2 
2 
4 



100 



71 



LP 



0 
2 

r 

6 
12 



.8 


..6 


0 


0 


10 


3 ' 


0 


0 


87 , 


91 


.8 


*6 


.8* 


. 3 


1 • 


2 


• 1 


♦ .6 

«. 


3 


3 . 


* 0 


0 


84 


«3 X 


2 


2 


9 ^ 


8 


3 


2 


..4 


.5 


14 


19 


.4 


2 


78 


72 


2 ' 


1 


• 2 


4 


2 




0 


4 


10 


9 


.5 


-.8 

> 


82 


81 


.5 


.3 


6 


6 


2 


2 


0 




12 " 


13 • 


• 6 


.6 


77 


75 ' 


4 


k 


4 


5 


5^ 


t 3 


% - 0 


6 


5 


8 


.4 


.2 , 


84 


82 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 


* 2' 


. 12 


.4 


10 


10 


I- 


* 1 


81 




2 


2 


4 


4 
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• TABLE 3.10 

PARENTS' LEVEL OF EDUCATION 'AS REPORTED 
BY STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 



Level of 

Education' > M 


- Percent 


of Parents 


by Type of 


Site . ■ > • 




'High Placement 

Site 3 • ■ 
Mother Father 


Low Placement^ 

Site b 
Mother Father 




> 7, years 


• 3 


10 


. " 2 




4 


• 


7-9 years 


. 13 


13 


6 




■ 9 




10-11 years; 


16 


14 


• 13 




11 




High School Grad . 


v • 44 


33 


49 




37 




1-3 years college 


13 


13 


•. ' -15 




16 




4 yfcars college 


4 


5 


4 




6 




< 4 years colleoe * 


3 


' 4 


5 




6 




No Response 


5 




7 

. 1 




ii 




Totals c f 


^ 101, 


101 


101 > 




100 





a *N = 457 current^and former^ students \ responses 
b N 651 Current and former students 1 responses, 
c Total doers' not egual 100 percent due to rounding. 

^ \ *. 

As noted by Breton • (1972) , parental employment activities 
"and educational level influence ^the career decisions of youth. 
Interviewees, at the "case study site frequently mentioned that, as* 
one'employer pointed but, "parents influence their children' as to 
which vocational education class they should take." At a case 
study site a counselor started, that: • - 

The most important fac\feor of the placement of stu- 
dents is the socioeconomic status-of the parents. 
The higher the socioeconomic status of^he patent, 
' the less likely the student is to enter vocational- 
' - education, and placement is thus affected. ■* 

• '-' ' ' t. 

Both mothers and fathers from low placement sites had a 
higher level of education than parents at high .placement sites. 
The exception to this trend was kt the "hrgh fschool. graduate" 
level of education. Students indicated that a greater percentage 
of mothers than fathers at bfcth high and low placement sites . 
had graduated from high' school . Mor^ c fathers than mothers, , 
however, attained education at levels beyond; high school. 
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. • The occupational , status of parents was reported by curr/enV 
and former stucjents who responded to th^ mail questionnaire. 
Information instable, 3.11 shows the occupations held by parents 
of responding students. . 1 1 



TABLE 3.11 



BARENTS' OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AS REPORTED BY 
STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE^AIL QUESTIONNAIRES 



Occupational 


Percent- of. Parents by Type 


df Site 


* . High 




• • *', 


Low 


• • Status 


\ Placement 


Site a , 


Placement 


Site b 




Mother. 


"Father 


Mother 




• * 

O 1 or" i pal ' 


/ 

- - 16 


1 


20 


» 




* 

i 


14 . 


2" 


1 7 


R a ym "inn 

r cil hi x i ly t 


», .. • i 


.6 


>1^ 


J 




• ' ' 38 


>1 • 


. ■ \ 32- 


u 


T, a hnrPr 


/ '". - . 2 


.•8 . 


,1 


7 K 
/ 

• 


Administrator 


— 2 


. 7 


4 


» _ 
9 


J Military * 


' y ■■ °^ .< 


3 


,* o 


* 


Operative 


5 


11 


3 


6 


Professional 


- 6 


5 ' 


10 • 


8 . 
/ 


Service % 


' ■ . 6"- 


1 


5 ■ 


2 

t 


Sales > % 


3 - * 


■ 2 


0 


2 


Technical 


• 1 


3 


*• 

>1 


3 


. /Other . 


* 8 J 


* 16 


9 


- 11 


No Response 


* 

8 


13 


9 ' . 


11 


J Tdtals c 


^ 100.. 


. 98.2 


■ 101.7 


98 



a N =.457 . • 

,b n = 651. / ' ' t " v - 

jC ' Totals do hot equal 10Q percent' ^ue to rounding. 
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As indicated in table ^.11-, a somewhat greater ^percentage of high 
placement site fathers were in farming and operative jobs than 
low placement site fathers. A qreat^r percentage^ % of. low place- 
ment site fathers were in clerical, administrative, 4 military , 
prof es^icuxctl , and service jobs than high placement site .father^. 
A greater percentage of mothers were * homemakers at high placement 
sites than at low placement sites (32 percent). At hinh place- 
ment, sites a lower percentage of mothers held • clerical , profe^s^ 
siorral, and administrative jobs than mothers at low placement 
'♦sites. » * 

f ' 

In summary, the total number of respondents _to the mail 
questionnaire was 5,062, which represents 25 percent of the * 
20,306 Questionnaires mailed to 62 sites in seven -states. In the 
same seven states, 438 individuals^ were interviewed at the state 
vocational education aqency anc3 at the eight case v study sites. * 
Over a third (36.6 percent) of the mail questionnaire respondents 
represented low placement, low labor demand metropolitan sites; 
The majority of the case s^rdies were in me tr6poli tan sites with 
mope hiqh .labor market demand (fivf out of eight). than low labor - 
market demand'. More thanVhalf of the mail questionnaire respon- 
dents (3,051 of 5,062) and case study interviews ( 233 of 438) 
Represented low jQb placement s.ites. ' 

At hinh placement sites parents appeared to- have ikss educa- 
tion than at low placement sites. A greater percenfcaqe of^ fath- 
ers -at hiqh .placement sites heir* job* more related to traditional 
vocational education areas than» fathers at low placement^sites. * 
A qreate,r percentaqe of mothers held clerical, administrative , 
and professional jobs at ^bow placement sites than- at high*place- 
ment sites. . 



Labor Market^ Factors . * „ h - 

Labor Market Conditions ^ ' 

o 

Perspectives on the employabili ty of former vocational 'edu- 
cation students'have been postulated '.by e.cofiomis^ts , educators^ 
legislators, journalists, and others. Their perspectives focus 
on a number of variables, some of "which can 5 be. categorized as 
socioeconomic variables or labor market .factors. , The following 
narrative highlights certain labor market 'factors which seem^tQ 
relate to- the job placement of former vocational education stu^: 
dents. . * ■ , v * ' * -* | - 

^ Existing data were used to provide- descriptive information -■ 
about selected, socioeconomic variables and analyzed to indicate 
differences beffween the highland ibw placement si tes.^, :TabLe, 3.12 
displays selected, labor market indicators for 1 the communities* 
where the sixty-two sites in the study were logated. 



TABLE 3'. 12 ' 

* , SELECTED LA80R MARKET INDICATORS 

FOR THE SIXTt-TWO S I TE JCOMWUN I T I ES IN THE STUDY 



1 















Number of 




■- 


§ 






• * 


1 nd ystc I es 


Type 






Per 




J Total 


With Over „ 


of , J 


, Site 


Popu 1 at 1 on 


Cap i ta 


Un emp 1 oy- 


Number 


250 Employees 


Site 


Number 


X 1975) 


* fncome 


ment Rate 


1 ndustr l.es 


(1 977 ) " 










t 






High 


1 


644,688 


$4,023 


* 5.6 


J'' 13, f84 


125 


Job 


2 U 


280,929. 


4*,336 


, 4.5 


5,757 


25 


P 1 acement 


3 


16 5; 07 1 


4,821 


3.4 


4,066 * 


• 14 


Commun i 1 1 es 


4 - 


537,929 0 


♦ 4,801 


3.6 


13,938 


81 




. 5 


40,460 


3,902 


2.1 


. 730 




• 


6. 


99, 128 


3,971' 


2.8, 


1,89^ ' 


1 




7 


41£,892 l " 


4,952 


3.7 


11,818 


93 




8 


25,204 


3,081 \ 


3.7 


246 


0 




•9 


63,066 


'5,487 


4.4 


1 ,865 v 


' 2,5 




10 


2,517,726 


4,966 


6.6* 


33, 582 ' 


334' 




« n 


669,813 


5,112 


6.6 


1 1 ,091 


78 




12 


96^,625 \ 


6,350 


6.6 


23,497 


.'in, 


* 


1 3 


64,567 


*3,345; 


6.8 


976**' 


1 1 




)4 


43,3 10 


3,24) 


- 6.6 


553 


7 




15 


'43,310 


3,24 1 f * 


• 6.6 


553 


7 . 


t 


16 


58,914 


3,342 


7.1 


1,217 


, 9 




17 


* 6*1,894 


3,435 


5.5 


T,413 < 


5 




IS' '1 


17,215 


3i955 


3.8 


34 3 


0 




19 


15,631 


2,822 


5.5 


227 ' 


« 3 ' 




«20 


' IK, 721 


2,943 


5.0 * 


rn 


1 




21 


8,894 


4,930 ' 


t.T 


271, - 


0 




22 . 


12 f 846 . 


4,165 J 


2.7 


34 0 


0 




23 


. * 4 1,967 


5,051 • 


2.8 


947 


— 7 




^24 


25, 143 


2,782 


5.5 


402 


0 




25 


24,677 


2,809 * 


7.1 


• 46$ * 


. ' 0 




26 


83,459 p. 


3,831 


6. 5«g» 


1 ,692 


. 13 


27 


44,558 


3,714 


*6.7 • 


531 , 


1 




28 


100,745 


3,924 


9. 1 


* 0 2^29 * 


22 




29 


14,252 4 


2,975 


• 7.5 


246 ~ 


0 




30 


12,774 


3,504 ' 


6.4 


23 


1 



Means: - 237,114 43,994 . 5.22 4,474 43 - 



(continued) * 



TABLE 3.12 
~ . (continued) 

SELECTED LA80R MARKET INDICATORS — 
FOR THE SIXTY-TWO SITE COMMUNITIES IN THE STUOY 



ft 



Type 

of 
Site 



Site 
Number 



Pop u I at I on 
. (1975) 



Per- 

Cap ! fa Unemp I oy- 
I ncome merit Rate 



Number of 
I nd ustr I es 
Total Wlvth Over 

Number 250 Employees 
Industries ' "(1977) * 



Low 

'job 

P I acement 
Commun i 1 1 es 

r 



i 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

. n 

' 12 
13 • 
14 

• 15 
16 
17 
18 

20 
21 • 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27* 
28 
29 
,30 
/31 
. /"32 
/ 



Means i 



423,601 
244,724 . 
77,804 
' 61,7 34 
14 1 ,664 
,201,3*6 
12 1 , 945 * 
223, 1 20 
156,971 

2,517,726 
966,625 
449,606 

2,517,726 

' 848, 190 
409, .970 
643,540 

! % .202, 183 

* * 26,2 26 * 

29,098 
5-, 089 
9,444, 
71 ,501 
49,299 
*45, 526 

* 18,690' 
45, 725 

09,9 98 

* 37 , 989 
' 4 4,8 75 
170,54^ 
- t 14,79^5 

69,467 ■ 

339,586 



$4,641 


5.0 


* 8,909 


8 1 


5,248 


6.6 


* .4,264 


* 42 


4,498 


5.3 \ 


1,209 


8 


3,829 


8.4 


922 


5 


4,755 


5.6 


>2 , 4-34 


26 


4,764 


5.'7 


4,013 


37 


4,243 ^ 


6.0 


2,608 


6 


*4,024 


5.6 


4,208 


21 


4,089 


8.2 


2,543 


2 5 


4,Q;66. 


. 6.6 


33, 582 


334 


'6,2 50' 


6.6 


23,497 


117 


A 5 Q ^ 

*T , J J J , 




6, 524 


26 


4,966 


6.6 


* 33,582 


334 


5,878 


6.5 J 


21,671 


74 


4,713 


6.1 


10,005 


56' 


5, 189 


6,3 


13,702 


64 


4, 198 


7.2 


5,341 


35 


3, 567.* 




517 


6 


3/675 


♦5.7 / 


65?' 


i 


2,838 


4.9 


70 


0 


2,640 


5.6 ' 


"f33 . 


0 


3,864 


5.9 


1,121 


9 


3,449 


5.8 


778 


2 


3,957 


'. 5.7 


559 


• * 


2,834 


10.4 , . 


275 ' 


5 


4,431 


9.3 


1, 248' 


3 


2,885 


7.7 . 


273 


0 


3,567 


6. 1 


727 


1 


4,005 , 


7.7 . 


1 ,470 r 


7 


4,31,3 


8.4 i. 


J£ 3,15t 


28 


3,215 


11.9 . 


326 


0 


3, 766* . 


7.5 


. .'1,272 


6 


$4> 183 


6.78 


* 5,987 


50 



t • 



As indicated by the data in table 3.12, the average pop- * 
ulation in the high 30b placement 'communities was lower than in 
the low }ot> placement communities. Tables A. 2 and A. 3 indicate 
that there was more migration to and from the low placement com- 
munities ,• while the high placement communities appeared to^ have a 
more stable population between 1970 and 1975. The mean, per . 
capita income was lower in the high 'placement communities than in 
the low placement communities. The t6tal number of industries 
apd. the number of industries with, -over 250 employees was lower in 
high job placement communities. Further analysis^of existing - , 
.data is displayed in table 3.13 which shows the difference be- 
'tween high and low placement sites for": five-, selected 
socioeconomic variables. 

■ TABLE 3.13 



SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ' 
BETWEEN HIGH AND LOW PLACEMENT 
SITES FOK SELECTED SOCIOECONOMIC » VARIABLES 



Socio- 
economic 
Variables a 

Percent of the 

Workforce 

unemployed 

Percent of the 
workforce .that 
are 18-19 year 
olds ' 



"Number oF Number of • ^ 

High Low 

Placement ' Placement 

Sites Sites t-value: Probability 



30 



30 



32/ 



-3.54 



32- 



-2.92 



0.001 



0.005' 



Health care 
is a major 
industry 

« 

Percent- change 
in per capita- 
income -i' 

.Manufacturing 
is a major 
industry 



30 



3<f 



30- 



32 



32 



32 



-2-28 



2.10 



2.03. 



0.028 

0°.040- 
♦ . 

0.046. 



a . See Appendix C for'Jef initions of socioeconomic variables. 
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*k . As' the information s in table 3.13 shows, the percentage 'of ' 
Unemployment in communities with low job placement was signifi- 
cantly higher than in communities with high job placement* ' There 
was a higher percentage of eighteen to "nineteen-year-old females 
in the workforce in communities with low placement. In low 
placement communities,' health care was a major- industry vfyile in 
high placement communities, manufacturing was the ma jor - industry . 
In high placement communities, the .p6r capita income *( 1969-1974 ) 
increased more, on the average, than it did in low p^a'centent com- 
munities*. / i 

the average J^ize of ' the t population in the t low placement com- 
munities was higher and remained higher between 1970 and 1975. 
Thete was more migration to and from the low placement communi- 
ties, while the high placement communities appeared to have a 
more stable population during that time. 

There was a significant' correlation between the labor market 
unemployment rate and related job placement in the analysis of 
existing *data .at the sixty-two study sites. This r = -0.58 cor- 
relation was .significant beyond the 0.00 level. / Mcnreover, in the 
regression analysis the -'standardized Beta coefficient of this 
variable was significant beyond the .01' level. (See table A. 34). 
A further analysis of the mail questionnaire data using dis- 
criminant, function analysis repealed ' that unemployment rate was a 
significant discriminatory variable between high and low job 
placement sites (see table A. 43). The results appear to be sup- , 
ported by Kalachek (1969) ,in an analysis of youth employment and 
overall urtemployment rates. He found that employment among mal- 
es, ages fourteen to nineteen, and amo-ng female^, ages fourteen 
to seventeen, was quite sensitive to changes in the overall un- 
employment rate. Moreover, he^sta^tes .that, "evaluated at the % - 
mean, the elasticity .of group employment with respect to total 
employment ranges from 2.5 to 4 for older males and from 3.5 to 6 
for younger irtales and females (as the unemployment rate varies, 
assuming a constant-sized labor force)." 

' Labor market demand (number of jbb openings) also emerged as 
ah important facto* in«*<jofc> placement' in- the analyses of the mail 
questionnaires. Respondents were asked to rate the amount of - 
difficulty that- lack of available ' jobs poses to vocational edu- 
cation graduates attempting to obtain jobs. Correlations between 
the ^respondent ratings- and job placement, rates reached v signi- \. 
ficant levels fp,O.05) for the respondent groups of teachers 
(r = -.49), counselors (r = -.33), and parentsr(r. = -.27). These 
results suggest that at those LEAs where the difficulty created 
'by a lack of jobs was.more evident, as defined by the respondent 
groups, placement rates were lower. This question also emerged 
as a significant fa6tor in the multiple linear regression analy- 
sis performed on the responses of parents and school faculty 
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members and employers (see tables'A.27, A. 30, and A. 33 re- 
spectively) . In a further analysis of the mail questionnaire 
data using discriminant function analysis, the level of dif- 
ficulty Vmp jobs available" posed for former- students in fin- 
ding a job, was found to be a ma»jor discriminatory variable 
(see, table A. 43). 'These .data are congri^ent with the assertions 
of case study interviewees, that job placement rates ancj labor 
market' demand areihighly correlated.. "The jnore jobs there are 
in the community, the more . placement there is from the schools", 
was frequently expressed by. interviewees at the, case study 
sites. ' 

In support of their findings, -Mertens et al v (1980) sum- 
marised the ^results of three rigorous studies (1968 to 1979J 
on the .effects of participation in vocational education* and* 
identified reasons why former vocational education students 
accept employment in an unrelated area. That summary indicat- 
ed^ that the\ five most common reason^ for obtaining unrelated 
employment ( £rom thd most to * the least popular) were as fol- • 

'lows: no job -available in training area - other - didn't like 
the jab" or work - high school training insufficient ~ and 
couldn't earn 'enough money in related field. Further, in 
Examining those results by generic program* areas the most com- 
mon reasons .for e^ch program area were as follows:' agriculture - 
no job available in training area; distributive - no' job 

^available in 'training area; health - didn't like the'* job or 

<4VO*k; home economics - no 6 ' job available in training area; of- 
fice**- tie between no job- available and • other ; technical - 

*other; and trade ancj industry - po jobs available in training 
a r*ea . 

-Additional evidence was of fered- in Enin§er's (1972) Project 
♦ Metro stady. The results of the study showed that the most com- 
mon reason for farmer students obtaining jobs unrelated to their 
training was the former students' inability , to . find' a 0 relate/3 
job. At the. eight case study sites however , the labQr market de- 
mand , e expressed in terms of unemployment rates, was not a re- 
1 liable predictor of job* placement rates for individual sites. A 
closer examination of the socioeconomic indicators for the. eight 
ca^se- study si'tes is provided in table 3.14 J . 
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TABLE 3.14 



SELECTED SOCIOECONOMIC INDICATORS 
FOR THE, EIGHT CASE STUDY SITE COMMUNITIES 





T 




Unem - 




Number of 


1 




Per- 


plov- 


Total, 


Industries 


/ 


Popu- 


. Capita 


ment 


Number of 


With Over 


Site 


lation 


Income 


Rate 


Industries 


250 


Sites Number 


(197 5)' 


(1974) 


(1978) 


,(1977) 


Employees 


High'* 1 


•4 3r310 


$3t241 


6.9 


553 . 


7 


Placfc^ent 2 


63,066 


5,-4.87 


4.8 


1,865 


25 


Communities 3 


537,939 


4,801 


3.6 


•13,938 


81 


4 


' 3,500 


4,9 3 0 a 


1.7 


1 27 l a 


- .0 a 


Low * »'5 


244,724 a 


5,248 a 


' 5.4 a 


4,-264 a 


. 42 a 


Placement 6 


^409,970 


4,213 


' " 6.1 


10,005 


56 


Communities 7 


202,183 


4,198 


7.2 


5,341 


35 


8^ 


61,734 


. 3,829 


5.7 


922 ' 


5 



a County statistics used 'due to unavailability of city/town 
statistics. t 

'The* data in table 3. 14 'show the unemployment rates for each' 
site, r^fe mean rate- of unemployment for the* four high placement 
sites was 4.25 percent compared to the mean of 6.1 percent for 
the four low placement sites. One high placement site community, 
however, had an unemployment rate of 6.9 percent while three low 

placement sites communities had /lower unemployment rates of 5.4/ , 

5.7, and 6.1 percent. * , 

Additional investigation at .the case study sites revealed 
that while the 'average labor demand rate was an indicator for job 
^placement opportunities in general, a number ot* other factors 
impinged upon related job placement. During the* case study 
interviews* employers frequently pointed out trtat unemployment 
1 rates are averaged for all jobs possible in a community, and the 
demand for ^a specific training related job is frequently diffi-' 
cult t6 ascertain from the average labor demand, rate for all 
.jobs. Employers also indicated that if; the demand for specific 
training related jobs in a community could be de fined , . it would 
• be a better predictor of- job placement opportunities than the 
(\overall average labor market demand. However, a m&jor defirii- ^ 
ptional or specification problem Associated with! these phenomena 
\ h^s been the identification of the vocational student and the 
•specific training relatednfess of the job. Li et 4l. (1981) indi- 
cated that method of curriculum identification {transcript versus 
self-report) for vocational-?, students can af f ect \stimates of the 
labour market effect of vocational education. The\ ad t d that this 
is particularly" true in the areas of business, hea\th, trade and 
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industry * and * home economics, £s. well *as *for sex and race 
differences. In examining the data from the new. Youth 'Cohort oX 
the ^National Longitudinal Survey qf-Labar Market Experiences,. Li 
et'al. (1981) found that the^ overall pa t tern showed a small 
decrease in vocational students .obtaining related placement when* ' 
the transcript method of identification was used^ Moreover/ the 
many problenvs associated with the classification of curriculum 
and the traitHny related definition .and calculation aire numerous 
and are a field for major expldrat6ry and confirmatory research 
efforts (see McKinney^et al. 197^8, and Mertehs efaf. 1980). 

Another variable which is considered*as a factor existing in 
a labor market which relates to job placement is aval labil i ty -of 
trknspoifta tion,. "Lack of transportation' emerged . as a very signif- 
icant barrier to employment during the statistical analyses of 
the mail questionnaires. All the respondent groups were asked to 
rate' the -amount of difficulty that lack of transportation posed 
tO t vocatit>nai- education graduates trying to obtain jobs. The 
ratings for teachers (r «= -.25), principals (r = -.25), coun- 
selors (r = -.36), and current - students *( r = -.36) were--£ound 
'to be related to, job placement rates (see tables A. 19, A. 20, A. 23 
and' A. 25, respectively). In the multiple regression analyses, 
the difficulty posed by transportation emerged *as hn important 
factor* in placement among former and curjrentT vocational education 
students (see tables A. 28 and A. 29, respectively). Also, this 
question was found to be a significant variable in the discrim- 
inant function analyses for the respopdent groups o£- employers , 
advisory council members, adrainis triors (principals and 'direct-* 
ors) , current students, former students, and faculty (vocational 
education teachers, counselors, an'd job placement specialists ) 
(see table A. 45). Together*, these results suggested that at 
sites where transportation is rated as posing relatively more 
difficulty in job placement', placement rates s were lower. Thus, 
if the ratings have validity, .adequate transportation is neces- . 
sary for optimizing job placement, rate*. Thes6 results are sup- 
ported by a^study by Borus et al. (1(980). In the National 
Long i tudi n&i , Survey (NLS) of a represen tative^sample of '-12,693 . 
youth, age fourteen to twenty-one, the^ lack of'adequate^ 
tranporta tion and the 'mismatgh in^fche 'location of jobs and 
workers were found to be major barriers. MoVfeover, the NLS - , 
resul ts. show, that lack of transportation is cited as* ^n , 
impediment to getting a good job. by 30 percent of youth, ^ ' « 
including 43 percent of 'black rnaies. . . V 

' . v * ■ • 

Analy&is of the exist ing" da ta* (table h\2\ indicated that the 
}ob placement rates were positively correlated With £ites having 
proportionally smaller industries. t "Large, industries !we re defined 



as having mbre than 250 employees. This finding was further cor^' 
roborated at the sixty-two questionnaires -sites. There was a 
significant positive . correlation "( 0.*35> between propor tipnally 
fewer large industries k antf hi^h ]ob*placement sites. This find- 
ing could indicate that vocational education was not serving 
large industries, that large industries tended to" have their own 
training programs or-^pref erred to recruit employees from other 
poqls of labor. Most of the 588 1 employers who responded to the , 
questionnaires Represented small industries. The information in f m 
table 3.15 provides a distribution of 1 the size of firms 'repre- 
sented. *. 



TABLE 3:15 * . • . — 

DISTRIBUTION Of SIZES OF FIRMS REPRESENTED 
BY EMPLOYERS RESPONpiNG T^ THE .MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY 



NOmber Percent of Firms b% Number of- Employees 

Type of „ • - . No 
of 4 Employers >10 10- 100- 50"0- 100,0- <2500 Re- 
Site Responding ' 9 9 .499 999 ' 24 99 " sponse Totals 9 

/ : : r ■ - ' 



High 
v 1 Job 
Place- 
ment - 

■ Place-" 
n^nt 



% \ 



231 



35?- 



24 39 



•16, 



8. 



V 



• 21 49" <*' 18 



5. 



3 



100 
101 



a TotajL doe§ not' equal 4 100 percent due to rounding. ^ ^ 

Mo5t employers represented firms tfi-th fewer than 100 em- 
ployees afe 4 shown by thk information in table 3..15. * At t lcfw -place- 
ment sites, 70 percent of "the fi'rms had 1 to 100 employees in 
comparison to 63 percent' of the f irms at high 'placement sites. . 
Mo re. high placement sites (19 percent) than low placement sites' 
(11 percent), h'ad large, industries* with- more r than 5Q0 employees. 
The .employers Who ^spondfed to the questionnaires represented 
.diverge types Gf 'industry . / Table 3.16 provides a^distr ibutioa of 
firms represented , by employers res pond ing^ .to the mail question- * 
naires .K . ✓ '* . # * 
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> ' DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES Of FLtfMS REPRESENTED 
, IJY EMPLOYERS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAI 



. ~ Percent of Employers Responding 
* High • - 



Low' 

Placement Sites* 3 



Agricultural 


3 • • 




' 3 


Construction 


4 * ' 




2 ' \, 


Manufacturing . 


19 » / ■ 




•#,'•• 
13 

* 


Utility 


.5 ' « » 




1 


Tr a ns'po r t a t i on 


1 . • 






Wholesale 4 


4 






Retail- *. 


25 „ 




29 


Finance „ 


6 -' 






v Service * , 




'A 


' * ' " .-' n - 


Fjed e r a 1 get ve r nme h t 


' i • 




' , ' .1 


State government 






« 4 • 


Other 

No' response 


17 




f 21 


. 3 






Totals 


100* 




* 100 


<a N = 231 « 
b N = 357 

j 


» 


■*> 





The largest group of employers 'represented retail firms at£oth 
hi«h olacement sites (25 percent)' and low placement sites- 
pe?cent)? The second largest group. ( 20 percent) of low placement 
sites represented miscellaneous types of industries, while the 
next largest group (13 percent) was from manufacturing firms.- 
Manufacturing firms were the secbnd largest group (l?'percent) 
represented at nigh placement sites, with Miscellaneous types of 
ft?ms the third largest at 17 percent, liese darta corroborate . 
tne finding in the analysis of the existing data that man- 
u'factuting- as a major industry correlated positively -(at the .05 
level) with high job placement. f • 

The presence or absence.of employee unions in the industries 
.represented by .the responding employers did ngt v*tf' ^J^JjT 
cantlv between high and low placement . sites;. In .fact, as wts^ 
' inforLtion in table 3. 17* shows , the majority of the employers? 
who responded to the mail questionnaire indicated there were no 
'unions present in the^Lr firms. 

* ' TABLE 3°. 17 

PRESENCE Ob'- UNIONS AT FIRMS REPRESENTED 
• BY EMPLOYERS' RESPONDING TO THE MfcIL .QUESTIONNAIRE 



^Number. 
Employers 



Type of Site Responding 



231 



Pe,fcent 5F~ 

Firms Having . Unions 

yes No No Response Totals 5 

IA 79 . 7 ■"' - 100 , 



357 



11 



81 



^ 7 



99 



High Job 
placement- 
Low Job 

Placement . • & — a ■ „ — « ; 

(a) Total does not equal 100 percent due to ""round ing ^ 

as most of the firms represented by the respondents hadr fewer ■ 
than 100 employees, it was not unusual to find' a ifery low number 
Wng°empTo^e unions.. The presence of unions c Ud -not appear to 
correlate with high or low job . placement in any of the data 
analyzed from the questionnaires. . 

■ ' At case study sites, on the other hand', a number of inter- 
viewees asserted thaf unions^did influence the h.inng of voca- 
tiorial education graduates. At one high placement site an admin- 
isStjtof explained that, -the requirements of *union membership can 
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affect who will be employed. To be hired at the telephone .com- 
pany, tot example, one has to be a union member." At another 
v high placement site, a counselor observed' that "in recent years 
\ m the efforts of unions have been, .quite effective^ ia getting women 
- * into nontVaditional jobs." At a low placement site an employer 
felt that "unions are very strong — they insist upon hiring on a 
seniority basics." A vocational teacher at this site agreed ob- 
serving that', "When union people are laid off, employers won't 
Keep the co-op youth on the job." In reviewing union attitudes 
on youth' employment, Osterman (If?^) indicates that many indivi- 
duals saw youth workers as a thread to their consi tuenc ies 1 em-» 
ployment 'chances. Highlighting statments of union leaders in 
support? of %H thfe National Youth' Act (1938) be states that their at- 
:i tudes* haVe not changed^ substantially over time. Osterman - 
/(1980) quotes, one la-bor ieadec as stating^, "the edflfcatbrs could 
do more to kee'p ycfuth from the competitive f ielcf) keep ~them em-' 
^ployed in £ some way... we must find a way hot to hav^e youth com- . 
"petinrg v^ith adults." '(pp. 70-71-$ • ' * . - 



In summarizing the industrial^ characteristics considered in 
this study, it appeared that: there" was higher job placement in 
sites with proportionally more small industries (having fewer 
than 250 employees) and a greater number of manufacturing firms. 
Low ]Qb placement sites we.re located in^sites with more large 
industries^ more retail firms, and fewer manufacturing firms than 
found in sites with high job placement sites'. Unions appeared to 
be a factor, ^according to several interviewees who described 9 both 
positive and negative influence's- that unions appeared to have 
upon placement of former students. - , J \ * 

* • t Co mmunity Factors 

> 

' While trtere were- many similarities among the s'ites studT&d, 
each community Was" unique in its history of growth and change, in 
its political and social issues, and/ in its economic base. There 
wete no. "typical" high placement or low placement' site communi- 
ties. Information fronr state and national data bases was com- 
piled to provide a profile 6f the communities where the partici- 
pating site in the, mail questionnaires and case studies were 
•rocated. Table 3.18 displays selected educational variables com- 
piled f torn' existing data for the sixty-two study sites. (Addi- 
tional discussion of the information in this table can be found 
in 'the LEA Program Characteristics .section of this chapter.) . 

As shown by the information in table 3*18, tfie mfean LEA en- 
rollment was lover in high job placement communities (8,478) than 
in low job placement .communities (16 7 778). Proportionally fewer 
whites were enrolled in the schools, more stud'ents _were enrolled 
in vocational education programs, and more studenfce *||re in youth 
organizations at : ,the high job' placement ^communities. ^The mean of 
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TABLE 3. 18 

* *' * 

^ • SELECTED EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES FOR THE COMMUNITIES OF 

THE SIXTY-TWP LEAS I V THE M'A I L QUEST I ONNA I Rt AND CASE STUD 

» ' ' J * _ 



IES 



' High 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Dropout 


" Median 


Med 1 ah 


Job 


LEA 


of 


Vo Ed 


In Youth 


Rate 


'Education 


Ed uca t i on 


Placement 


Enrol 1- 


Whites 


Enrol 1- 


Orga n i za- 


Per- 


Level of 


Leve 1 " ctf 


Site. . 


ment 


Enro 1 1 ed * 


ment 


t Ion 


cent 


Ma 1 es 


Fema 1 es 


1 


50, 913 


15,892 


-8,3,25 


* 

2,730 




■r • 
. 11.1 


'1 1 .4 


2 


34,149 


28, 154 : 


1,090 


31$ 


7.2 


12.6 


12.5 


3 


J 14,360 


12,702 


976 


229 


8.5 


% 13..0 


12.7 


: 4 


. — - • 





819 * 




- — ' 


12.4 . 


12.3 




• 2, 181 


2, 082 


1 ,064 


. 


9.6 


12.2 


12.2 • 


\ 6 


22,214 


19,635 


1 ,001 








J 2.6 


12.4* 


7 


5, 176 


14,294 


- 510 




'9. 1 


12.4 


12. y 




. -5,520 


5,485 


1 ,^07 





7.*2 


%9 


8.4 


- 9 , 


11,658 


7,664 


3,267 







J1.1 




10 


3,512 


3,436 f 


- 2*95 


t , 


3.5* 


\A\ 5 


1 1.8 


. *1 1 


5,859 


5, 795 


* 732 


T 2 5 


. 5,4 


12.1 


12.2 


12 


i6,461 


6,374 • 


^28 ■ 




* 5.0 


*12.5 


12.4 


13 


9,345 


8,730. 


. 1«365 


7)3 




' 9.-3 


9.7 


1 4 


*6,926 


5,692 


1.841, ' 


1 , 190 




JO. 1 


.10.4 • 


15 


3,200 


2,352 


488 


297 


■ 


1 1 .6 


1 1 .4 


„ * 16 


2,2 19 


2,014 


416 


98 





1 0.0 


' fc 10. 1 


17 







616 ' 







10.9 


.11.2 


18 


3, 722 


2,904 - 


1 , 3 5*5 




K C - 
J m D 


Q 


iii ► 




3, 596 - 


3,024 


930 


433 . 




9.cy» 


9.3 




2, 526 


2,333 ( 


j 625 


CIO 

5 1 2 




o • y 


Q 


. 21 


1 , 168 


1, 1 25 


173 


270. 


3.2 


11.6 « 


12.1 


# 22 


1,159 


,1,029 


• 236 




6.8 


.. 11.9 


12.0 


23 


12,085 


9,280 


794 






12.7 


12.4 


24 


3,036 


2,827 


52 




15.9 


9.5 


10.2 


25 


,2,953 ' 


64^ 


975 


455 




8^ 


9.3 


26 


7,278 


6,863* 


2,060 


1 ; 162 




J:1 .6* 


1 1 . 3 C 


27 


3,989 


3,042 


1^042 


344 




12.4 


12.0 


28 


7,693 


7,644 


c 533 






12.j1 


1.2.2 


29 


1,322 


1,038 


* 320 1 




7.3 


8.9 


: 1 0 . 0 


30 


. 3,175 


3,069 


. 297 




5..0 


"10.2 


10.9 


Means : 


8,478 


6,254 


1, 137 


638 


7. 1 1 


1 1 .0 


11.2 








- ( cont I n ued ) 
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.» • . TABLE 3* 18 ^ 

• * * (continued) 
* SELECfED^ |DUCATION^U variables for the communities of 
THE ^SIXTY-TWO* LEAS IN, THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES AND CASEJ^TUDIES 



Low. Total Number m Total Number 

Job . jLEA V ' of Vo Ed In You^ 

Placement Enroll- . .WhUtes - Enroll Organiza^ Per? 

Site ment Enrolled -ment tlon cent' 



Dropout 
u*tHi Rate 



- Med Ian 
Ed ucat I on 

Level of 

Ma les 



Med I an, 
Educat I on 
Level of 
Fema I es 



1 

2 

* 3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

, e 

9- 

10 ' 

11 . 
-12 

13" 
. 14 
15 
16 

IB.; 

19r 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25-* 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3* 

•32 



' 6,370 
2,138^ 
5,947* 
,3,2 8? 
- 1,331 
3,008 
22,185 
^6,420 
3^454 
t 17,065 
1 2,938 
8,f95 
3,823' 
136, 5>6 
83,792 
89,787 
24., 151 
1 ,668 
7,2^68 
1,444 
2,409 
^2,878 
4,568 

2,519 
8,861 
4,514 
6,826 
9,650 
3,951 
2,588 
5, 144 



* 6. 
' 2„ 
5", 
2, 
1', 
2, 
14, 
3'2, 

16, 
*12., 
7, 

102, 
63, 
74, 
?3, 

u 

. 5, 
1, 

2,° 
4, 
2, 
1, 
6, 
3, 
6, 
9, 
3, 
2, 
4, 



081 
T32 
8 3B 
645 
5,58 
98} 
747 
861 . 
4 5 c 2< 
820 
787 



689 y 

— It 



7 84 

781 

391* " 

8*53 

4 94 

195 ' 

345 

795 

824 

276 

148 

764 

565 

247 

251 

537 

867. 

557 

938 



249 
, 296 r 
-846 
209 
230 
31 1 
3,809 
-3,31 1 
292 
2,699 
3, 1B7 
601 
134 
J9,923 
1 7,^52 
16,41 1 
I, 124 
■4&9 
1,338 
423 
- 52 5 
290 
1,233 
452 
* 884 
♦1 ,'198 
961 
" 1,622 
548 
569 
' 280. 
628 



45 
77 

50 
' 29 

22 

43 
39 , 
27 



41 



30 
545 



4.9 
1.5 
4.0 
.6.8 
5.0 
5.4 



6.4. 
3.7 
8. 1 
6.5 
6.6 



5.8 



3.3 
3. 1 
5.6 



56 
34 



10.0 
7.6 



12. 1 
12.7 
12.3 
1 1.4- 
12.0 
12.3 
12.6, 
12. 1 
1 1.3 



12.0 
1 1.5 
12.2 
12.2 
12.0 
12.3, 
*1 1 .3 
10.6 
8.3 
8.0 
H . 1 
12.0 
^ .8 
9.2 
12. 1 
9.9 
1 0. 7 
12.2 
12. 1 
10.4 
12.2 



12.2 
12.6' 

~7l.8 
12. r 
12.3 
12.3 
1 1..8 
1 1.8 
1 1.8 
12.4 
12. 1 
1 1.8 
12.2 
12.2 
12. 1 
12. 4 
12. 1 
1 1.3 
9.5 
9.2 
1 1.8 
12.2 
12.0 
9.5. 
12.1 
10.7 
11.1 
12.3 
12.2 
j.M.4 
12.3' 



tyea ns : 



16,778. ? 

y 4 



13,386 



2,699 



80 



5.7 



11.5 



'11.7 



90 



112 



£he dropout rate was 7.1 at high placement? sites compared to. 5.7 
at low placement si'tes* The higher* the percentage qf dropoSts, 
tne higher the job placement rates. It may b,e that good , 
employment conditions enticed studertts to drop t}ut of school, and 
these same positive employment conditions also may ha^e 
facilitated job placement for graduates of vocational education 
programs. . • • 

The mean educational level of both males and females ,was 
lower at high placement sites (11.0 and 11.2) than at low place- 
ment sites ('11.5 and 11.7). . The negative relationship between 
the educational level of the population with high placement sites 
indicates that" the higher the median level of education .in the 
commmunity, the lower tlie rate Qf related job placement. It can 
be inferred- that students at low placement sites perceived a 
wider range of options than taking jobs related to their 
vocational education-related fields. Students in communities . 
with higher median educational levels appeared to make* career de- 
cisions more frequently to continue their education at postsec- 
ondary schools or work in nonrelat;ed jobs. In contrast, it ap- 
pears that ' students in' communities with lower median educational 




Type of Site - ; Site** * Male Female Mealts 



High Placement ' 1 11.6 11.4* . 11.5 

"2. M*.7 12..1 - 11.0 

•"' 3'- f 12.4^ 12.3 ' 12.35 

4 ' _ 11.1 - 11.4 e dl.25 



Means: 



11.7. 



11.8 



11.7-5 



Low Placement 



5 

7 

8 



12.2 
12.3 
12.7 
11.4- 



12.2 
12.4 
12.6 
" 11.8 



12. 2 
12/35 
12.65 
12.64 



• Means: 



12/2 



12t3 



12. 2 



Means fo~r all sites: , 11. 9 12.2 5- * 



Table 3.19 provides a closer examination of the education 

levels of the population* at the eight case s^udy sites. . The mean 

educational level for the population *at the - four high placement ' t 

sites was 11.7 years of education in comparison to the mean of 

12.2 for the four low placement sites. Information in table 3.19 

show£ the education levels by sex* for these sites. \\ 
y » 

The ethnic makeup of the eight case study site communities 
indicated a trend .towards a' greater percentage of minorities at 
the high' placement sites. The population at three of t^he high 
placement sites was 14-18 percent minorities, while the fourth 
site was less than 3 percent minority. In comparison/ the pop- 
ulatibn, at the low placement sites had a lowers percentage of 
minorities, averaging 8 percent^ at all but one site th^t had less 
than 1 percent minorities. Th£ analysis of existing data (tables 
A/2 and A. 3) further indicated a trend towards a positive re- . 
lationship between the percent of related placement and com- 
mqnities with more nonwhites in the population. It appeared that 
student placement in related jobs is higher in communities with 
greater percentages' ^of minorities comprising the. population. 

. j Education Factors. s 

* * ■* 

Philosophical Positions ■ % . 

T 

# » » 

Philosophical positions relative -to job placement as a goal* 
of secondary, vocational education were determined through inter- 
views at the case study .sites and through, information .obtained 
from the mail questionnaires. At both high and "low placement 
sites, case study interviewees and mail y questionnaire^ respondents 
appeared to believe that job placement was not the most important 
goal of tjie vocational education programs. The most 1 prevalent 
belief; appeared to bf that studenjt 4 s placement in a job%rehated 
to ^training ^was less important than providing students with em- 
ploy^bility "skills ,° wi th an\awareness .of various occupations ^ pr 
with 'the opportunity^ to explore various jobs. > * < ,1 i 

^ In- the case .studies, "there was an apparent* d if fer^nce be- ri 
tween key interviewees at -high and low placement sites toward ttxe<> 
relative importance of job placeuneht as one of the goals for 
vocational education programs. More administrator^ and .vqcation- 
al education teachers appeared to support placement not only as a' 
goal but alsb ip practice- at high, placement .sites than a[t the low, 
placement sites. Regardless of fehe presence of a placement of-* 
fice, at high placement sites more resources suph as ^teachers 1 
time and opportunity to. contact employers, bulletin boards post- 
ing ,job opportunities, and collections 'of informatiory'regardingX * 
'occupations in the local area were provided to enhance job place- 
ment. - * r 
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• At one low placement site an. N employer voiced the predominant 
•opinion" a*t that site regarding placement wne he said: — 

f Vocational education should not be responsible for 

!••'. placement of graduates in jobs tela ted .'to their 

[ t» training. Vocational education gives students a 

* , better perspective of life in the world of work. " # 

♦ * 

* The consensus among interviewees^ua^T* as a school -adminis- 
trator stated , "teachers are the key to placement." Interviewees 
credited teachers, more than any other school personnel , with 
placing graduating or Farmer students in jobs related to their 
training. According' to a state director of vocational education, 
"the role of the teacher is a critical, factor in placement, tfhe 
more knowledgeable teachers are about their craft, theVmore like- 
ly placement rates will be high." Current students cited teach-* 
ers most frequently as their potential contact far future jobs, 
parents and other community members also cited frequent; instances 
of job placements- made by. teachers^ A' parent <0t one high place- 
ment site explained that, "a teacher knows Jiis -students 1 needs, 
strengths, and weaknesses as well as the '-needs o.f the training > 
related employers, and it is thus very important for the job - 
placement of students." Interviewees at- all the case study sites 
recognized teachers as the single ^most ' important group of -school 
personnel^ in placing students. . * 

Placement- was-&q,t considered the responsibility of teachers 
as a matter of written policy at any cf£ the* case study sites.;; A 
state director said that, in ttke ; majority of the .local schoo^t 
systems dh the state*, vocational education teachers have never , 
been told that placement is their /responsibility V" The placing^ 
of students was not used aa a criterion for evaluating* teachers ; 
at any of the case study sites. Nonetheless^* mosfc teachers es- 
pecially at ' high placement % si tg£, 'appeared to believe, as Qne :f > •£ 
teacher stated , ".placement* 4s my Responsibility." . • 

:At the, high jpracement sites, -.vocational - education, teachers'* 
appeared.to.be mor& actively involved^ in job placement and ap- 
peared to have a -4(^ater sense 'of identification •with' their role 
in the placement, process tftan ^teachers' at -the Ipw placement, 
sites* Several Ctea'chers -at high ^placement sites indicated that 
thoy perceived support .from the school administration and the 1 
community* fqt therfLr. role in job. , placement. •< Teachers described*;.;, 
their ]ob placement responsibilities aV including ' the teaching of 
Opb-seeki-og skills, maintaining communication with employers in 
the community, and /recpmmehding students to .employers. 

A number, of teachers a,t low placement sites were frustrated 

by what.tRey perceived as "impossible Obstacles" to job place-^ 

merits For example, as one noted: - - 
^4 * % / * > 



.9$ is , , 

0 

^ ' 




since; we .don 1 1 v have cQntrol otfer *^ho comes into 
the programs, placement can't pe an adequate* reflec- 
tion of our teaching abilities* Furthermore, %£ we 
are to place students, we want t© have -time, ^p-^o— so. *d . 

At another low placement* site several %t£achers ..felt that , place- 
ment Was not their responsibility, "we ju§t aren't , going t© take 
on more duties." An administrator at 'tttis site pointed out. that: 

while there m^y not be anything .that can be don^ * 
about this attitude of current teachers not- being 
responsible, for placement/ something -could possibly 
be^done to avoid this attitude of nonresponsibil- 
ity. for those teachers through pre^erv^pe. 

Teachers at both high and low placement sites^ pointed out 
that the lack of> time and opportunity to upgrade their skills, 
maintain contact with employers ,* and write in-depth recommenda- 
ti6ns for students detracted from job placement* Teachers' at 
both high and low placement sites believed .placement would be in- 
creased .if their school had a placement pffice which would serve 
as a central clearinghouse to gather* and d is^eininatfe information 
and provide clerical assistance. The key role of the teacher in 
placement underscores the' h$avy demands placed upon vocatiortal 
education instructors. 4 As NeWcomb* M9.80) noJ^ed,. the vocational 
teacher must* be bpth occupationally and pedagogically competent. 
Instructors who are highly .skilled in either of these aspects but 
not the other are -fulfilling only a portion bf their duties. 

/ In the literature review, several , authors stressed the im- 
portance of the administrator's rolfe ih the' success of vocation- 
al education programs. Kaufman, et al.* (1967) found tjt\a^ princi- 
pals who are out of toudh with the vocational program pan contri- 
bute to* low placement rates fpr students. Kaufman et al. found 
principals wer§ primarily interested in the more academic aspects, 
of education -and ^eemed to ha*ve 1 it-tie contact with or knowledge 
of the vocational) education programs offered at tfyeir schools. 
Similarly, Sociar, - Education Research and Development, Inc. 
(J.968) found that, "gooJkrteacher-pr incipal relations, with em- 
phasis on the "supportive role "of supervision", wa$6ne element 
which helped to produce air effective vocational, education pro- 
gram.- In" addition, Gross and Hepriot .( 1965) suggested that when 
administrators lend their active support and interest tp a poli-,. 
cy, Staff members tend v tcr work* fiarder' to achieve that policy's 
.objective • * . 

Prom the case studies it appeared that positive' attitudes of 
actaiinistrators, , especially superintendents and principals, ap- 
peared to be essential at the school level for pr<JM/iding philo- 
sophical and financial support to vocational education and-job 
pl^cemer^t. $A state* director explained that: „ A * 
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^ school administrators go t^r^agh~-t^diiJ L on^ 

ministrative programs at, the iun i versa ty LeveT^vrtrth 
no vocational component . Therefore * ^fehey see voca- 
tional education as another subject cftrea and d< 
t not see job placement asl part & of their- or 1 

teachers' duties. . ° r ; * ~ " * 

At low placement sites most teacher's appeared, to believe tp&t the 
principals did not support the vocaitotoal fedtic^tipn programs. . 
One teacher stated a commonly held belief £h3,t,*"I don't 'believe 
placement is considered a goal of ' vocational ^educatiori by the 
school^tdministrators.? At another .low- placement site 'a teacher 
explained that, "The 'administration looks on vocational education 
as a dumping ground for low ability an'cL hara-to-*handfe 0 *students. " 

While the attitudes. $f vocational eduib^ioh directors were 
positive towards vocational education and IfGjb %>l4cement as one 
goal of vocational educationist hey' d id nGrt>aave Airect lines of 
authority over other key Administrators . ^ 'At! most v of the case ; 
study sites the principal was the key decision maker * regarding 
school level support and allocation of resources to? vocational^ 
^programs. In contrast to low placement sites, ^superintendents ^ 
and principals at high placement site^s appeared to have greater 
coiniiritment to vocational education and to, job placement as one ~ - 
goal of . vocational education.- KeyCadmin4strator.s at low place- 
ment^ sites appeared Jess concerned, lfess involved^and less 
supportive of vocational education and -jo^ placement. . However, 
evidence, from the correlational ' analyses, p£ the'mail question- 
naires suggested that the 'at\i tudes of. director? were related to 
job -placement. ' The' -rankings assign^<2 by directors to the, goal of 
placement in a training related' job ( r, *= .36) / the creation o,f an 
awareness* £>f different occupations .(r = .2^7, and plat;«nent in a 
job., not necessarily 'related to training' (x = .26),. were positive- 
ly related to placement rates.* Those results ^suggest . that the* 
gqals a director holds for a program may influence 'job placement- 
rates. . , . * 4 * . -*\ 
\ " . • *■ * 
x Regardless of .their philosophy qJferVoca,ti,onal education, w 
superintendents and, principals at botft high and low placement . 
sites did not believe that placement was th$ primary #oal of • % . 
.secondary vocational education.' As one princ ipal p o4ftted out at 
a 'high placement site: A <V 

• vocational education is doing ttfe> student a ,,Lot .of • ; 

' good^ whether or not he continues in the field ithat ^ * 
he ^trained for. The .vocational-program is serving a 
worthwhile purpose if it allows a *studfent % tg> try out 
a trade and discover it 'is not what he'wants v £o do. 

The responses from the eleven resp6ndent .groups £o the mail 
questionnaires' concurred with the case study interviewees con r 
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cerning the .goals of secondary vocational education programs. As 
§hown in table 3.20 the respondents at both high and low place- 
ment, sites indicated that placing students in jobs related "to 

^heir training was not the most important goal of secondary 
^>cational education. Moreover, the goal of placement in a 

— laied;j6b^was^ranKed fourth by the majority of the respondents^ 

'^Respondents agrer*d^t4}^-4?i^^id^ with. skills needed** to 

obtain a job was • rank-ed fir^t as the merslr^Tnpoirta^^eal^i — r 

secondary vocational education. The data in table 3.20 show- the$ 

* ranrxing of goals for ^fecondary vocational education programs By 
respondent ^Cjroup. ' * • ) 

• * ° 

> As the data in table 3.20 indicate, vocational education 
directors, and mothers and fathers, from high placement sit;es 
ranked' placement in related jobs as second most important. Cur- 
rent" and former students' at low placei^fent sites felt, that the 
second most important °goal of yocation^l education . was to provide, 
an oppbrtunity to explor'e various jobs/ While it- appeared that 
teaghers ,at high placement sites 'racked placement in related- jobs 
as third most important, the percentage was very low. The great- 4 
est percenfe3g£ of respondents ^ranked t\\e goals for secondary 
vocational education in the -following order: 

Go*al 1;— To/provide* students with . skills, needed to 
o^ain a job . 
-Goal 2u To create ' awareness of 'various occupations 
- Gqal 3. To providfe an opportunity to explore various jobs 
Goal 4. To place -students in jobs related to training 
Goal 5. To place students in jobs not necessarily related 
to training 



There was strong "ayreement among the respondents regard ing *wkfich 
goals we^e the most important^ (Goal 1) and the least important 
(Goal* 5). There was less agreement about the ranking of 'the 
other three goals. ' ' 

These ^results agree with those of Edin ( 1979) who 4 reported . 
that -155 Secondary vocational teachers from Minnesota ranked the 
goal of placement in a job as less important than those of oc- 
cupational exploration and preparation^ fQr advanced training. 
Similarly, Edii) reporte4 that among the students of these / 
teachers, the most popular' reason for enrolling in vocational 
education centers was to prepare for fur ther* education/ w followed 
by preparation 'for. a job and the desire 'to explore different oc- 
cupations. ^ 
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TABLE 3.20 * , 

KING OF THE GOA LS FOR SECONDARY VOCATIONAL Eb LIGATION BY RESPONDENTS TO TrtE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Respondents 



Type 
• of 
Site 



Goals for Secondary Vocational Education 



Place students In 
training-related 
Jobs \ 
Number Percent * t 

of L^^nklng the Qver- 



Respond 
ents 



goal* most 



all 



Provide stadej^s 
with ski 1 1 s needed 

to obtain a job 
Percent 

ranking the Over- 
goal most all 



Place student In C 6 * Create awareness 
jobs not necessarl I y^_of^ various 
^related to training — occupations 



Percent 
ranking 
goal most 



Rank 



Over- 



Percent 
ranking 
gdal most 



Over- 
all 



Provide an oppor- 
tunity to explore 

various Jobs 
Percent 

ranking Over- 
goal most al I 











" * \ 
















Voc Ed 


HPS 


25 


- 36 


2 \ 


76 


1 0 


5 


20* 


3 


8 


4 , 


Directors 


LPS 


25 


4 


2 N 


- 76 


1 ,*<>■' 


5 


12, 


3 


16 


4 


Princi pals 


HPS 


90 


10 


4 


* . 58 


^ 1 0 


5 


26 


* 

2: 


22 


3 




LPS 


68 


13 


\ 4 


60 


1 , o 


5 


19 


* 2 


12 


3 


Voc Ed 


hFS 


375 


— \6- 


3 


73 


1 1 


5 


15 o 


2 


13 


4 


Teachers' 


LPS 


697 


' 15 


4 




1 2 


5 


18' 


-2 * * 


17 


3 


Gil i danrfl 


HPS 


103 


3 


» 

4 


53 


1 2 


T 


32 


2 


17 


3 


Counselors 


LPS 

<* 


240 ' 


8 


4 ' 


58 


1 * 1 


5 


* 29 


2 


21 


3 


Job Placement 


HPS 


2 


0 - 


-0 


100 


0 • 0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 




Speci alists 


* v lps 


49 . 


; 25 * 


.4 - - 


55 


1 2 ( , 


5 


. 22 " 


2 


18 


3 


Advisory 


- HPS V 


-*H9 


v " 18 


% 


61 


"A 0, 


5 


19 


2 7 


15 




Councl 1 


LPS 






4 


62 


1 o , 


5 


24 


, 2 


17 




Members 






















i * 


Employers 


-HPS 


231 


16' 


4 


48 


• 1 1 


5 


29 


2 


20 


e ^ 


^LPS. 


351 


"13 


4 


60 v 


1 - 1 


5 


20 


f 


17 




Current 


. * HPS 


273 


"f87 


4 


59 


1 2 


5 


14 


2 


19 




Students^ 




386 


22 
I 


% • 


46 


1 1 


5 


18 


3 


23 




former 




184 


15 


.4 


50 


1 \ 1' 


' 5 


18 


2 


18 




Students 




"265 ' 


13 


4 


51 


1 2 

X- 


fc 5 


21 * 


3 


' 22 




Mothers 


s 


350 


"31 • 


2 


44 


1 

1 1 


5 


22 * 


3 


if 






LPS 


484 


' 25 


4 


45 * 


1 . 3 


5 


- 26 


2 


18 




■Fathers 


HP? 


259 _ 


' 31 


2 


44 


1 " 2 


5 


19 


3 


17* 


. 4 


LPS 


317 


22 


- '4 


45 


1 -2 


5 


26 L 


2 , 

\ — rr — * 


17 


3 



a Percentages may sum .to-over 100 percent because.some respondent^ranked more than one qpal as most In 
b Ranking format: most Important was given a rank, of I, least i«ortant a rank of 5. ' 
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In summary, the. findings from the case studies indicated 
ethat* positive philosophical positions towards vocational educa- 
tion programs tended to "enhance support fo'r job. placement as one., 
gpal of .vocational edudation. ' Al'tman and Morrison's C1966-) find- 
ings indicated the. effective placement depended u#oh a positive 
focus in the s.chooJL f s placement activity, with the School ^taking 
tne initiative in reachirvg community organizations and employers.. 
*In these circumstances, employers 1 - hiring/practices were favor- 
able to the schools and also, contributedyto effective placement. ^ 
This was especially true where emplbyers/ and other immunity, 
groups participated in curriculum development. In general/ the 
•graduates* satisfaction with the 30b followed successful jpl'ace- 
ine*\t activity. Vocational schools showed, greater success -^thah 
comprehensive schools in placing graduates*, ' \* * f 

~ At. high -placement si tes, ; k'e^y 'administrators and vocational 
education teachers appeared ""to have- a rtio re positive regard for 
vocational -education and subsequent jot>^ placement. Data from the 
'mail questionnaires -d!;d not strongly Jsuppdc't • this finding, how- 
ever, s Teachers at high placement sit^s -indicated a slicjhtly 
higher percentage of support for training related placement than 
teachers -at low .placement sites. Both the findings from the case 
studies and "the ma il fe quest ignnaifeq indicated that* teachers and 
Key &djninistrators did 1 not believe that, placement \n training re- 
lated- ;jobs*^was thd\most important -goad of vocational education. t 
Respondents appeared to agree, that by far thre, most limportaht goal 
of vocational education .was to provide students with employabil- 
ity skills.. Placement in training reTated jobs was not consid- 
ered tne most important goal" of vocational educatiop programs in 
relation to other goals 'that were-eLther ranked by respondents in 
the.mail questionnaires or identified by interviewees at the case 
study sites. » ■ „ ^ 

Program Pl-anning'»Proces v ses 

% ' A . theme which .emerged from the literature review w<*s the 
need' for vocational educators to work closfely with employers and 
other community representatives in the planning of vocational 
programs/- Starr et al . ( 1980)/.' in examining the federal legisla- 
tive prescription affecting vocational ediicaticfti planning, iden- 
tify several important characteristics. These characteristics 
include th« following considerations: % • , < . . ■, ;■. 

o Coordination "at^ consultation tfith other agencies 'and 
groups are considered as critical ingredients of 
planning - , t " • * . ^ 

o The .sta^e plan,, is/ perceived as a wording plan .with 
goals, that canh be ^meaSurfecT. Its grpvisigns ,ate 
intejuted to" affect -future plans and actions' of state 
and local educational units. % ■« * 
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o The dual* objective or focus of vocational education is 
- • meeting both the needs of employers for skilled workers , . - 
and the needs of individuals^ for job skills, * 

rs r; o - Evaluation findings "are intended to be a vital ingredi- 
ent of the planning process. • , m 

Within the context of this study these characteristics appear to 
relate to^the job placement of former vbcational education stu- 
dents. Focusing on two of the above characteristics. Rail and 
; O'Brien (1977) stated that: 

when implementation of a new curriculum is being con- 
sidered it is necessary to consult with representative 
.employers in person in order to pe reascmably certain 
that jobs will become available. A, review of national, 
regional, ^nd' state manpower projections may indicate 
broad trends - but. more exact, local data are needed . 
- (p. 61). , . 

No consistent mode of vocational education program planning 
emerged from- the analysis of interviews and documents at the 
eight case study sites. Administrators and teachers at all sites 
indicated that advisory committee input was used to some degree, 
but no other processes were common to all sites. State-level 
planning information, teacher input, and student interest were 
among the sources of- planning information cited mo3t frequently." 
* At high placement sites, community needs assessment surveys were 
used more frequently than at low placement sites. While school . 
personnel at the ;case study sites were generally supportive of 
needs assessment surveys in general, several indicated that sur- 
veys could not provide all the information needed for planning. 
One administrator froip ^ high placement site noted that, "needs 
assessment can be misleading." This interviewee explained, 
"while -the needs assessment indicated that a culinary arts course 
• was" justified # further .investigation revealed that short order 
cooks, not, chefs, were needed in the community." 

Approximately half .of the employers who responded to the. _ 
'-J^, " mail questionnaires indicated that they were contacted by the 
school personnel regarding skill competencies needed by their 
' industries.. The information in table 3.21 shows the frequency of 
contact initiated by school personnel to assess skill competen- 
*'- cies needed by the employers. 

" ' Although a greater percentage of employers at low placement 
sites than at high placement sites indicated they .were contacted 
once a month, there was no .-significant difference in the frequen- 
cy of contact between the high and low placement sites, A large 
percentage Of employers 'at both high (42 percent) and low. (yll 
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percent) placement sites were never cpntac.te.c3 by the schools to . 
' -assess skill ne>eds. * * 

When responding to the question of, how often school person- 
nel should contact them, however, three fourths of the employers 
responding to the mail questionnaire indicated that tney should 
be contacted ait least once a year. The frequency of contact em- 
ployers considered optimal is- shown in 'table 3. 22. 0 

TABLE 3.21 

FREQUENCY OF CONTACT BY THE 
SCHOOLS TO ASSESS SKILL NEEDS AS REPORTED BY m 
EMPLOYERS RESPONDING TO THE .MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY ' 

, : ~~ 2 i £ cent ~of ~Re sponse s 

Number ~ 

Type of Once Four Twice Once 

of Respond*- a times . a a No 

Site ent s- Month" a year year year Never Other Response Total 

. High 2*31 3 ~ 10 13 19 42 7*7 , 101 a 

Place- • 

inent. - * 

Low 357 6 9 12 > ' 21 ~41* 6 5 100 

Place- 
ment 



a Total does not equal 100 percent due to rounding." 

A greater percentage of employers a£_low pl-acement sites 
(80 percent) as compared to high placement sites (75 percent) 
indicate that skill needs assessments should be conducted annual 
ly. As the information in table 3. 22 -indicates, there was no ap 
preciable difference between (high and low placement- sites in the 
frequency of needs assessment^ actually conducted.. It appeared 
that more employers at low placement sites 'recognized that 
• schools require up to date information about skill competencies. 

Over a third (36 perqent) of the vocational education 
.directors at both high and low placement sites responding' to the 
mail questionnaires indicated that\the state education agency 
primarily determined the skills to Nbe taught. Table 3.23 dis- 
, plays information indicating who vocational education directors 
believe* determined skills to be taught in the vocational ed.uca-* 
tion programs. Vocational education directors indicated that 
more advisory committee members determined skills.at high -place- 
ment sites (28 percent) than at low placement sites (24 per-, 
cent). • \ 
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: TABLE- 3.22' * 

FREQUENCY OF CONTACT BY SCHOOLS' TO 
ASSESS -SKILL NEEDS AS CONSIDERED , OPTIMAL 
. BY EMPLOYERS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 



Number Pe'rcent of Response s - 

Type of Once Every Every Every 3r 

of Respon- a . 2 3 5 No . 

Site dents year years years years Never Other Response Total 



High 231 75 ( 10 3 1* • 3 4 3 99 a 

Place- V 

ment 

Low " 357 80 8 1 1 1 ' 5 3 99* 

Place- . J 

ment 



a Total does not e^juaT 100 pe'rcent due to rounding. 

Vocational education directors believed that more teachers 
determined -skills to be taught at low placement sites ( 32 per- _ 
cent) than "at high placement sites (20 percent). While only 8 
percent of the vocational education directors at high placement 
sitePdetermined the skills to be 'taught, none of the directors 
at low. placement sites had that" responsibility. No- principals or 
guidance counselors apparently had input into determining skills 
taught at either high or low placement sites.- _ 

In examining priorities in local education agency planning, 
Starr et al. (1981) found>-tti*t decisions "about Vocational educa--, 
tion programs and services in many schools^ are pften made by per- 
sons^who are not, vocational administrators. Further,, he stated 
that at local secondary education agencies, planning decisions 
are often finalized by building principals or by district super- 
intendents. . ' ' 

' . - 

Many interviewees at high and low placement sites 'indicated 
that the "bottom line" of what policymakers and .decision makers 
at the federal,* state, and local levels want out of vocational > 
education" programs is nearly always reflected "in the design of 
the formula for the-al location of funds. It was frequently noted 
that fund allocation formulas for vocational education programs _ 
are based largely on enrollments. No interviewees could cite an 
'instance^where placement rates were used if\ computing the alloca- 
tion of funds. ( '^V ' 
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: TABLE 3. 23. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIRECTORS 
PERCEPTIONS OF WHO, -DETERMINES VOCATIONAL EDUCATION \ 
SKILL? TO BE TAUGHT M REPORTED IN *THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Individuals ^ 
or Group., 



"Tercesntage of Responses 



;HTgE" 




State Education 
Agency 

Local Vocational * 
Education Advisory 
Committee 

Local Vocational 
Education Director 

Principal 

Vocational - 
Education^Teacher 



Placement Site 
36 

28 o 

8 
0 

: 20 



LOW 

Placement Site 



36 

.24 

0 
0 

32' 



Guidance 
Counselor 

Other 

No One 

No Response. 

Totals 



100 



100 



In summary, the most frequent sources of information f or ■ 
proqram planning were needs assessments, state level planning 
data-, teacher input, and student Interests. Although several 
school administrators indicated they are cautious when interpret- 

* ing results of needs assessments for planning purposes/ approxi- 
—inate-ly half of the employers responding to the_ mail question- 

* . naire had participated in needs assessments conducted by the 

schools. Employers indicated they should be contacted more 
frequently, with -three-fourths wanting yearly opportunities to . 
provide. input. Vocational- education directors beLieved that the 

* state education agencies, the local vocational education -advnsory 
- committees, and the vocational education teachers, most frequently 

determined the skills to be taught in the vocational education 
programs. ' ' * 
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Business/Industry Involvement 

^Findings from the mail questionnaire, .case studies, and lit- 
erature^ review ( Kaufman , et al 196# J Bottoms 1980) indicated 
that most formalized involvement of busineslP'and industry in the 
vocational education programs was through advisory, councils. As 
specified in the federal vocational education legislation , all 
federally subsidized vocational education programs^ must have 
organized advi^ty councils that can provide local labor market 
information. * A state director observed, that: _ 

there 'is a very definite positive correlation between 
active, involved advisory councils and job placement. 
This is probably due to the fact that the^ (advisory * 
councils) are* largely # made 4 up of employers, and the 
council activities make the employers well ,aware of ,the 
advantages of vocational education. These employers are 
prone to hire* student^ who f h^ve -completed vocational 
* . programs. ■ <* 

Advisory council members interviewed at both high and low place- 
ment case study sites appeared to be supportive . of the vocational 
education programs and conscientious . about their role to provide 
real world insights and advice to improve the programs. Most of 
the council members interviewed had tteen invited to join the 
council by a yocational education* teacher who ~had known them pre- 
viously. 4 Most could disfcusjs c issues and concer^p related to at 
least one "vo'cational%ducation program. /~ 

TABLE 3.24 ^ 

t 

°SEX and' ethnic origin of advisory COMMITTEE v 

MEMBERS? WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type "Number Percent by . Percent by 

of • of I Sex Ethnic Origin ; 

Sit'e Respond- M F No~Re\ Total White Black Other No Re^ Total 
ents * sponse ■ sponse ■ 



High 119 72 . 26 2 100,. "37 10 2 1 100 

Place- ; 

nfent * 



* 



Low . 163 - 67 -31 2. 100 91 3 3 3. 100, 

Place- ♦ ■ " 

ment * ' 
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TABLE 3.25 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND PRESENT OCCUPATIONS OF ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



- 


Percent 


of Responses 


Education Level High 


Placement 
Sites( a) 


.Low Placement 
Sites(b).. 


Less than high school 
High School - 


4 
21 


-4- 

r 17 


1-3 yrs college ^ - 


13 ' » 


27 1 


4 yrs college 1 <^L 


23 


14 


♦ * Aoove 4 yrs! college 


io 




Others " 

> 


f 2 


i 
± 

« 


No response , 


z 


1 


Totals 


i nn 


100 


Occupations 


_ .... i 




Adiainistrator v 


44 


37 

■** 


Professional 


' 23 


"f ' 22 


Owner 


6 




Crafts- „ * 


' ' 7 


6 


Clerical % . - 


4 


5 


Techni<ftal 


■• 1 


1 


Parmer 


6 


5' 


^ Others * 


• 5 *• • 




No Response 


4 . 


4 • * 


Totals^ 


100 


100 


(a) N = 119 (b) N = 163 
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~ r $ profile of the advisory council members who responded to 
.the mail questionnaire is revealed in tables 3.24 and 3.25. The 
data in tables 3.24 and 3.25 indicate that the-makeup of advisory 
committees was similar at high and low placement sites. At high 
placement sites a' slightly higher percentage (72 percent) of male 
Qoramittee members responded/ than at low placement sites (67 per- 
cent), although respondents were prj^dominently male at all sites. 
Whites alsa appeared -to predominate at? all sites, with 87 percent 
at high placement sites and 91 percent at low placement sites. 
There was a greater percentage (10* percent) of blacks at high 
placement sites as compared to 3 percent* at low placement sites. 
Responding 1 advisory committee members indicated attainment of a 
high level of education at all sites. * A greater percentage (69 
percent) indicated attainment of four years of college and above * 
at high placement sites than at low placement sites (61 percent). 
The majority (73 and 71 percent) of advisory committee members 
were employed in professional and administrative positions or ■ 
owned their own businesses. (Relatively few (^ and 17 percent) 
advisory committee members indicated* being employed in 
occupations in traditional vocational education\f ields such as 
clerical, crafts, technical, or farming. 

# Advisory committee members' at high placement sites appeared 
to have shorter tenure than those at low placement sites in 'their 
respective advisory roles. In table 3.26, the data indicate the 
* length of time respondents had been committee . members. 
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TABLE 3*26 

NUMBER OF YEARS SERVED BY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type 


Number 






Percent 


of Responses 




of 


of 


.1 


2-3 


4-5 6-9 


-6 + 


NO 


. Totals 


Site Respondents 


year 


years 


years, years 


years 


Response 


High 


119 


19 


40 


1*4 6 •' 


1 


20 


100 


Place- 


J} 














ment 
















Low 


163" 




-33.', 


17 9." 


4 


18 


100 


Place- 














ment 




1 






1 \ 







~ While 19 percent of the advisory committee members had 
se.rved for 6ne ; year at both high and lowTplacemejit sites, a 
greater percentage (30 percent) of the cortmi.ttee membets at low 
placement sites had held, their positions longer than at high 
placement sites (21 percent).* ' 
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Advisory committee member's Indicated • that they had partici- 
pated in a variety of activities... The activities and committee 
member-reported" percentages* of participation are shown instable 
3.27. " . ' W 

TABLE 3.27 

PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPATION ^ 
IN ACTIVITIES ^B^QRTED DV ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS .WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 




'percent of Responses 



High Placement Low; Placement 

Sites a 1 Si**B b 



Type of 



No No 



Activity Yes -No* Response Yes No Response t 

« * 

Identify JOD Skills ' - \ 

Needed by Workers ~ 62 28 10 61 34 \ .5 

■ ,* - • • \ .. 

Evaluate Voc. ^ \ 

£ Educ. Programs 82 10 8 87 10 • > 3 

Assist Placing 

Students in jobs 37 S3 • - 10 42 53 , 6 . 

0 t 1 

Develop School • 

Policy Recommendations 61 31 8 o 70 26 4 

Provide Occupational • 

Information - 61 29 10 7.2 25 

Identify Emerging 

Occupations 4 70 21 9 73 -23 

Identify Facility f t 

and Equipment Needs 76 d z2 . ' 8 83 13 




N = 119 
N # = 163 



site committee members 
Lties.with the exception of 
ng'job sJcills needed by 



A greater-percentage of low placement 
indicated^ participation in the acti> 

the first : activity listed,, "idfintifi „ _ 
workefrs". ■ The highest percentage of \participation was indicated 
in "-evaluating vocational"' education programs" by both higtj^(82 
percent) and low (87 percent) placement sites. Advisory commit- 
tee members at both types at sites indicated the lowest percent- 
age of involvement (37 ah<J^42 percent)) in assisting the -place- 
ment of students in jobs. 
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The' participation o£ employers in vocational education pro- 
arains tended to be sporadic at the case study sites. Employers 
?yp£aUy were asked to participate in a variety of school act^ 
i£ies from time to time/. Case study interviewees frequently A . 
PoinLi out that personal contacts made by the teacher with - • 
• busfnefses increased 'the. opportunities for job placement. As one 
. itlte director of '.vocational- education said, "Contacts between 

teachers and businesses, serve to establish a sense o mutual - 
^faith and-trust between v the employer and the school. Another 
state director emphasized, "There have to be people actively . 
seeking Placement on behalf of the students. This is one of the 
Vols of schS personnel. An employer stated* what many employ- 
; ITs said, that ^n important 'factor in placement is the contact 
* .b" school Personnel ^discuss available-students and course con- 
tent." Most teachers agreed that, as one said, "good -relations 
with industry, n<* just one company but several, are an asset am 
placing students." The schools did not appear to have .formal . 
schedules for. maintaining contact with local employers. r 



' TABLE 3.28 



FREQUENCY THAT' TEACHERS WHO 
RESPONDED TO MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE^ 
CONTACTED BUSINESSES REGARDING JOB PLACEMENT^' STUDENTS 



C 



"Percent-pf Freque ncy o f Contact by "Teachers" 
* Number, ~ Four* ~ \ . j 

\ T ype^ of .Once times, Twice. OWe • • ^ - 

Site ndr month„ ' Year Year Yea r. Never Other Response ^ 



High 375 
Place- 
ment 

Low " 697 
Place- 
ment 



25 ,g.o.° 

19 10 



6° 



10 36 



8 ' 10- 



"46 



101 



102 



a Total does not equal 100 percent due to rounding 

. . ' in -response to the mail questionnaires, a greater .per cen 
"'(59 percent) of vocational education teachers from high -place 
•site!' indicated that they contacted busine-sses regarding job 
placement of^ud^nts than .did teachers from low plac ement si 
The ..f requency thato (teachers contacted .ousinesse 



tage 
placembnl: 



tes 



(46 percent) 
is- shown in table* 3.28. 



More teachers .at high placement sites^ (3* e e ^^ } J*"^ 
a qrea?et frequency (at lea^t " twice' a year ) ,of-c.orvtact with, e 



2& ' 



wmc ' 
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ployers regarding job placement of students than teachers at low 
placement sites (24 percent). / " x 

' ' ' ' k 
Job placement specialists reported ar gbreater frequency t>£ 
contact with employers regarding job placement; of. students than 
reported by the ^vocational education teachers .^^rhe* number of job 
placement specialists who had received and ^subsequently , responded 
to the mail questionnaire was low, however/ especially from the' 
high placement sftes. The data regarding the frequency with which 
job placement specialists contact employers is repprted in table 
3.29. 



% t * TABLE 3.29 *' ' • 

FREQyElNQY THAT qOB PLACEMENT * m . 
SPECIALISTS WHO RESPONDED TO MAIL" QUESTIONNAIRES ; \ 
CONTACTED EMPLOYERS .REGARDING JOB PLACEMENT. OF STUDENTS 



Percent of Frequency of Teacher with Emplpyers 
. Four * * • - 

Once Times Twice Once ^ No 
a a a a Re- 

Month Year Year Year Never;:Qther sponse Total 





Number 


Type 


of. 


of 


Respond- 


Site 


ents 


.gigh • 


2 


Place- 




ment 




Low 


49 ' 

t 


Place- 




ment 





50 



31 



50 



• 8 



0 



0 



10 * 10 



0 .0 



6 18 



100 



J.6 . 100 



Almost all (W and 98 percent:) of the. employers who respond-* 
ed to tlTSMmil* questionnaire surveys indicated thaW they bad been 
contacted a representative of the local vocational educatiQn 
program. Tqe-data ^.n table 3.02. reveal the frequency ofcbntacts 
. the school representatives made with employers about job openings 
for 'which vocational 4 duiZat i on graduates • are qualif ied. As indi- 
cated by the data in table 3.30, there was a slightly greater 
percentage of frequency (once a" month and four times a year) of 
cohtact with employers at low placement sites (53* j>eircent) than 
at high placement git£s (46 percent). 

A third of, the employers, on the other hand, ^report ec^ .that 
.they never contacted the schools when they, had a job opei|iffis 
that could be filled by former .vocational education students. In 
table 3.31 »the data show the frequency of contact ^with. the 
schools^ that 'was initiated by th$ responding employers. 
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TABLE 3.30 



FREQUENCY THAT EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED. 
TO THE" MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES REPORTED THEY WERE 
CONTACTED BY SCHOOL'S REGARDING JOB PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS * 



Type 

of 
Site." 


>Numker 9 
• .of 

Respondents 


Once 
a 

month 


Four 
times 
a ^Yr. 


Twice 
a Yr. 


Once 
a Yr. 


•Ney e r 


No 

Response 


Total 


High 
Place- 
ment 


i 

231 


10 

♦ 


36 


32 


16 . 


2 


-. 4 ^ 


.100 


Low ^ 
Place- 
men 
* 


'* 357 m . ^ 


15 


: 38 


29 


15 


. 1 


2 

i — x — 


100 



As- the data in table 3.31 show, there "was a very slight_aif- 
ference ±n percentage between the frequency of contact reported 
by employers at high placement sites and low placement si«tes. 
There appeared to be a slight trend towards more frequent mitia 
tion of contact by employers at high' placement sites, although 
more employers never contacted schools-; at high /placement sites, 
(3S percent) than at low placement" sites ( 32- percent-) . 



TABLE 3.31 



"FREQUENCY THAT EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED 
TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES REPORTED THEY HAD 
CONTACTED THE SCHOOLS-REGARDING THE JOB PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 



Percent of Frequency Type 



' Number Fojjr 

Tvoe * of Once times Twice Once , 

of respond- a a a- a No' 'Total 3 

Site -ents month Year Year Year Never Other- Response 



High 231. § 



13 20 '16 35 . 8 ' - 4 ' 100 



237 . 4 13 18 21 32 9 2 99 



Low' 



7T 



a Total' does not* equal 100 percent d.ue to rounding. 

* «•**.- 
ftmpibyers 'indicated -their bWinesses had participated in a 

4 - - --^.^i ; *- - - it ^appeared 

more 

- • - * «• 

' v. r . 



Employers inuiyatcu ure*' _ - — 

variety of activities initiated by the school sites. It app€ 
that businesses- at low placement si'tes, participated,- slightly 



* 



) 



fitsqitently tfian at* high placement sites. In table 3*32 the in- 
formation >3hows tfte percentage of participation in several activ- 
ities- Listed *pn the mail questionnaires* 

i * ^ : ' . TABLE 3.3 2 " . 

'FREQUENCY OF PARTICIPATION BY BUSINESS IN ACTIVITIES AS 
REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



« * Percentage of Responses (HPS* 1 , LP5 b ) 
Type pf Ve . r Y_ ' - No 

of Often [ Often Sometimes Rarely Never Response 

Activity HPS LPS HPS LPS HPS LPS HPS LPS' HPS LPS .HPS LPS 



Career Days 4 6 

Cooperative 

Education 

Prggram 7 15 

Industry 
School Staff 
Exchange 1 1 

Provide * 
Guest 

Lecturer^ 1 " 2 

Assist in , 

Vocational 

Youth Clubs 2 3 



13 12 



15 " 18 



21 18 



21 23 



19 22 



8 



14 13 42 44 



11 11 



13 



19 14 



1 



<49 



6 . 



37 26 



67 66 10 



19 



16 10 49 50 



8 



8 



8 



8 



13 



8 



11 



Other- 
' Activities 

a N' = 231 
b N « 357 



11 v 8 * 84 



87 



-* As' indicated by ^the -percentages in table 3.32, businesses 
participated in^cooperative education most often Of all the five 
activities listed in ttiev mail questionnaire, ^femploye,rs-' at -low 
placement sites participated in cooperative icfucation' programs 

•more often (33 percent) than at high placement sites, (22 per- 
cent'). Employers rjgported the second highest percentage of par- 

' 'tic*Lpation in ckreer day's at .both high (17 ptftcent) ' and low (16 
pejsfpent) placemeir^'sites. _ The lowest percentage of par-ticipa-* 
tion, with .two-thi-rds-of the employers at both high and low 
placement sites indicati ng t hatf their businesses never ,partici- 
pated,, was reported* for industry arid school sta*ff exchanges.. 
Half of^the Res pondents , indi^£ed their businesses never partici- 
pated in providing assistance in vocational' youth organizations- 
or clubs. / * s 
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The factor of amount of involvement of employers' with tjie' 
vocational school, emerged as a significant discriminant variab|e- 
between high and loW placement sites from the discriminant -f-uifc- • 
tion analysis using the respondent group f acuity ( teachers , Coun- 
selors, and job placement specialists) and advisory council mem- 

• bers. (Tables A. 36 and A. 41, respectively.) * > ( 

In summary, the most formalized involvement of^the biisjtfiess 
sector with secondary vocational education prograltfswas through* 

• advisory committees. Members of , advisory committees interviewed 

- at both high and' low placement case study sites were in fornjed, ab- 
out at. least one vocational education program and were involved 
in providing some degree of input to improve the program. | ; The 
majority of the advisory committee members' who responded feo thq • 
mail questionnaire were whita males with four years ^or mo£e of * 
college. The majority were administrators, professionals , or 
owners of their own business. Advisory committee' members from 

* high" placement sites had shorter tenure in their roles. * >T The 

. activity mctst frequently conducted by advisory committee members 
"was evaluation of vocational education programs, while the activ- 
ity with the least participation was assisting in- the job place- 
ment of students. * - „ 

Employers who were not advisory committee members indicated 

* sporadic involvement in the vocational education programs. While 
school personnel at the case study sites agreed t*hat contact with- 
employers enhances job placement, employers responding to the 

' maii questionnaires reported that they. were contacted less often 
- than they felt was desirable. Vocational" education teachers at 
high placement sites reported more— &re^uent contact with employ- 
ers than teachers at low placement sites. Employers at high 
'placement sites, *howev5r, reported less frequent participation in 
placement-related activities ttfan those at low pi Memento sites. 
Employers reported they had participated most frequently in coop- 
. erative education programs and lea^t frequently in industry/ 
school s-taff exchanges. u 

Program Evaluation ' ^ 

' . ■ 

Darcy (1979), Stevenson* { 1979) , and Wentling (i980) airgued 
that fche Evaluation o£ vocational ^education programs^ offer? sev- 
eral significant benefits to ^educators and students/ According 
to these 'authors, evaluation information can -be Used to — ; 

* % ' ' a 

^ * i # 

1.^ improve the management, and .planning practice's of , ; s 
votiatiional education administrators; . * - y i 

provide- feedback for teachers regarding the quality oi 
their teaching performance; _ 
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3.^ educate the public about the benefits* of vocational 
* education profcjjfams,. * v '* 

The-«ost important finding regarding Evaluation to 'emerge 
from the case studies was that at both high and low plhqem'ent " 
sites, evaluation information, particularly information obtained 
from mail* foliow-up*surveys, ' was -not effectively used for any of 
the three purposes stated above* ' ' 

A major theme expressed in interviews was that follow-up 
survey information was used rarely. in decision making or/ program 
improvement* Evidence for this assertion was presented by numer- 
ous interviewees, including one placement specialist who com- 
mented that, "survey results were primarily used for -show arid 
tell." An employer related that follow-up information Wfcs pre^ 
Rented to the board of education, .but to his knowledge the 
information was not used to formulate or redirect policy. A 
vocational education^program supervisor stated that "follow-up 
results were not used in the school's ^ocational program." The 
majority of the teachers reported th£y had never seen any 
follow-up survey information, much less used it. One guidance 
director^ who had access to follow-up 'information explained that 
," follow-up information- does not,, filter down to teachers." I n^ ad- 
dition, when project staff asked questions such as what per- 
centage of last year*. 1 s graduates enrolled in postsecondary pro- 
grams, interviewees typically said they Mid not know. In no 
instance did interviewees use follow-up purvey results* to/ provide 
answers to such questions. t . J ( 

interviewees offered several reasons to explain such* minimal 
use of survey results. Teachers and counselors frequently noted 
that they believed* better follow-*up information "could' be obtained 
through informal % follow-up activities. One counselor said ^he % . 
strength of the informal follow-up -method, was that it allowed him 
to evaluate the information he gained from a student in the light 
of the student's personality and history. This person. saicL ithat • 
"in follow-up surveys the .information from good students was 
mixed with^that from known ' outsiders 1 , scK-that he could not ' 
separate informati6n from credible or noncredible sources." 
Other informants pointed to the low percentage of returns from 
former students,. These low returrl rates led survey users to 
place little faith in the survey * results , Finally,, other 1 inter- 
viewees did not'fee,! the surveys contained questions asking for 
the detailed kind of information neij^ed for making' program 
improvement decisions. 

• In the interviews, informants typically were asked if they 
cctold relate a decision 1 that was made on. the ba&is of evaluation 
results. The majority of interviewees vjere unable to relate such 
an instance. Occasionally, however, examples were provided where 
evaluation information Was* used in some. way. For example, % at one 



site a power mechanics cours^was redesigned to include more em- 
phasis on auto mechanics as a result of fbl low-up information. 

On .the other hand, responses from the mail questionnaire 
indicated- that some type of evaluation of vocational education 
programs is conducted at most. sites. According to the fifty 
vocational education directors who responded to the mail ques- 
tionnaire, vocational education programs were evaluated more 
frequently at high placement sites than at low placement sites. 
The data in table 3.33 indicates the frequency of evaluation 
reported by vocational education directors. 

TABLE 3.3> ~ 



frequency of vocational education 
program evaluation reported by vocational 
education Directors who responded to the mail questionnaire 



Individuals Percent of Frequency by Type of Site (HPS a , LPS ) 
or Groups 

Conducting Once Every Every Every Norv. 

program a year 2 Years 3 Years 5 Years Never. Response 

.Evaluation HPS LPS HPS LPS .HPS LPS HPS LPS HPS LPS HPS LPS 



School 
principals** 

Vocational 

Education 

Director 



92 '60 



92 76 



0 



16 



0 16 



8 



0 



0 



0 



State «? 

Education 

Agency 

Lbcal , 
VoqatiOnal 
Education 
Advisory * , 
Committee . 

Regional. 
Accrediting 
"Commission ' 



24 



4 



76 44 16 



0 



12 40 '52 40 



4 40 



4 8 



' 4 0 



76 64 



4 12 



0 . 8 



i2 8 



4 0 



0 4 



4 16 



f * = J 5 
b N = 25 



As repealed by the data in table 3.33, vocational education 
directors indicated that they evaluated the programs more, fre- 
quently than other parties identified in the mail questionnaire. 
At high placement sites, the same percentage (92 percent) of 
principals evaluated the vocational education programs once a 
year as did vocational education directors. Most (74 and 64 per- 
cent) evaluations' by regional accrediting commissions were con- 
ducted every five years. Vocational education programs in at 
least twelve percent of the high placement sites and eight per- 
cent of the low placement sites were never evaluated by regional 
' accrediting commissions. Similarly, the greatest percentages (52 
and 40 percent) of evaluations by state education agencies were 
•conducted every five years. There was a greater percentage (40 
percent) of state Agency evaluations 'conducted every three years 
at-low placement sites than at high placement sites (12 percent). 
A greater percentage (76 percent) ^of program evaluations by local 
vocational education advisory committees was conducted every year 
at high placement sites than at low placement sites (44 percent). 
It also appeared that program evaluation was conducted at mos^t of 
the sites' represented in the mail questionnaire, with more frequ- 
ent program evaluation conducted at th«^ high placement sites . 

To summarize, it appeared that follow-up studies and* other 
forms of evaluation. were conducted, as Franchak and Spirer (1978) 
and O'Reilly and Asche (1979) discussed", in- compliance with re^ 
'porting requirements'. Program evaluation was conducted at most* 
of the sites participating in the mail questionnaire with some- 
what more frequent evaluation condpcted at high placement sites. 
Interviewees at both hi,gh and low placement sites however, 
pointed out that results of evaluations, especially follow-up 
studies, were rarely i£ ev$r used in planning and decision mak- 
ing. . . 

» Counseling^ Processes . - 

In the literature related to school guidance and counseling 
functions, ' effective, guidance services play an important role in 
the successful job placement of students. . Effective guidance 
services, according to Strong et al. (1975b), include the fol- 
lowing services provided by guidance personnel: * - 

• r 

The appraisal service , . . .designed to collect,, 
analyze, and { use a variety of objective and 
subjective personal, psychological, and so- 
cial data about** all students for 'the purpose 
^of better understanding them as we.ll a^s as- 
sisting them to understand themselves ^ « 



An informational service , . . .designed to pro- 
vide students with a greater knowledge" of 
educational, vocational, and personal-Social 
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opportunites so, that they may make" better 
informed choices and decisions " in an increas- 
ingly complex society 

The counseling service , .« .designed to facili- 
tate self-understanding yand development " , , 
thrbugh dyadic or smal)/group relationships. 
The ma-jor fdcus of suerti relationship's tends 
to be upon personal development and decision-* 
making that is based on self-understanding 
.and knowledge of the enviroftment 

' * . 

A planning, placement, and follow-up service , 
designed to enhance the vocational develop- 
ment of students, by helping them to select 
and utilize job opportunities within the 
school and in the outside labor market ~- 
(p. 34)* 

0 

* o , 

' Variations t of these services were identified as functions of 
the guidance and counseling services^ at the case study sites. 
For the purposes of.thig study, however, only the counseling pro- 
cesses regarding selection and adfaission of students to vocation- 
al education programs, placement in jobs related to training, and 
follow-up activities were considered. The majority of the data 
pertaining to job placement; and follow-up are reported in- other 
sections of .this chapter. Findings about admissions criteria and 
general impressions of pertinent counseling processes are re- 
ported in this section. 

In the case studies, no consistent patterns emerged ag char- 
acteristic of the v counseling processes regarding job placement at 
either high or low placement .sites.' At b„oth high and I9W place- * 
ment sites there was a great deal of similarity in the minimal 
role counselors perceived they had in the job placement of stu- 
. dents. Most of the Other interviewees agreed with the counsel- 
ors 1 * perceptions. The counselors 1 lack of time, inclination, and 
understanding of the vocational programs 4 were often cited as re- 
asons that, as -one principal stated, ^ M counselors perform very" few 
functions related to job placement . 11 

It appeared that the most important reason for counselors lack of 
involvement was that* job placement was not considered a function 
of school, guidance and counseling as defined by administrative 
policy. At one low placement site the super intendent said that, 
"the role of counselor is tljat of enrolling students. Counselors 
don't accept any responsibility for job placement. " Counselors 
agree'd, for the most part/ that t they did^ not accept much respon- 
sibility for job placement of students. *A counselor at a high 
'placement site described* his role, stating the followingi 

Th6re is no way I can meet all the students 1 needs, 
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but I can try to create 'an atmospW^re where they 

know I'm available. Mv£ i know a 4 student 1 s interest, 

I'll work with it; but getting this student a job, * 4 * 

now we just don't do -that/ 

Another reason for counselors' la'ck of involvement in place- 
ment has been attributed to the college orientation of most guid- 
ance personnel. Strong (1975a) summarizes why ^lidance counsel- 
ors may focus on college-bound student^ rather, than vocational 
education students: • , • * " 

Kaufrnan et al .' (1967) suggest that one of the rea- 4 $ 
sons counselors may neglect the employment-bound 
youtli is the counselor's relatively poor prepara- 
tion in the ufee of occupational information' coup- 
led with limited first-hand wage-earning experi- 
ences. It h^s also l^een noted that the college- 
bound student is more similar in .background, val- 
ues and plans to the counselor than is the non- 
college-bound student (Shapiro and Asher, 1972). 
Specifically, Shapirtf and Asher (1972) have re- 
# ported, the noncollege-toound youth is more likely 
to display problems in both oral and wcitten ex- 
pressivehess. Since ^guidance practitioners have 
/ demonstrated a one-to-one verbal counseling inter- 
^ — actioris (Campbell, 1968), it is not surprising 

that students who demonstrate less veirbal facility 
would be underrepresented. in* the services 
received (p. 29). ? 

Counselors who responded to the mail questionnaire indicated 
that they spent a majority of their time (78 and '80 percent) con- 
ducting guidance and counseling activities as opposed to adminis- 
tration, job placement, teaching, >and other activities. The data 
in table 3.34 indicate the amount' of time respondents believe*. 

they conducted guidance and counseling activities. 

» 

. The percentages in table 3.34 show. that counselors and , • 
placement specialists provided the majority of guidance coun- 
seling available to studjen-ts in the respondents' schools. One- 
fifth of the responding. teachers peported that they spent less 
than a quarter of their time on "guidance and counseling activi- 
ties. One counselor's "explanation of how he spent his time was 
similar to the explanation of several other counselors • inter- 
viewed. The counselor said: 

I spend about & - 15* percent of my time .counsel- 
ing. The rest of my time.' is spent with orienta- 
tion, sending- applications to the vocational 
school - t arranging field trips* to tlrie vocational 
school, and holding group or individual reviews. 
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•' TABLE 3.34 




' AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT CONDUCTING 
V GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING ACTIVITIES AS REPORTED • 

;**BY SCHOOL^ PERSOliNEL RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

; Percent of Time Spent in Counseling" 

Numbe ~ ~ Less ~ [ '■ 

Type of Re- Quar- Than ~*~" 



Respondent 
Groups 


of 
Site 


spond 
ents " 


- F_ull- 
time 


Half 
time 


- ter 

Time* 


Quarter_ No 
Time 'Response 


Total 3 


> 

4 Vocational " 


HPS 


25 


4 , 


0 


' .0 


16 

f 


80 * 


100 


Education 


LPS 


25 


0 ' 


0 




4' 


96' 


100 


- Directors 






* 












Principals 


HPS 


' 90 


12 


. 3 


1 


6 


78. 


100 




LPS 


681 


9 


2 


3- 


9 


77 




Vocational % 


HPS 


" 375 


1 


3 


8 


21 


66? 


99 


Education 


' LPS 


697 


1 ' 


2 


> 6 


20 


' J 71 


100 ' 


Teachers, 


















■ *** * » 
Guidance 


HPS 


103 


78 


• 11 


5. 


0 


7 


. 101 


Counselors 


LPS 


• 240 


80 


13 


1 


1 


5 


100 

< 


Jpb 


HPS 


2 


50 


0 


-D 


o 


'50 


100 


Placement * 


LPS 


49 


27 


18 


18 


* -a 


35 


100 


Specialist 


















a Totals do 


not equal 


100 percent 


due ,to 


— ■ — ^ 

rounding . 







At both high and low placement sites, several student inter- 
viewees indicated they had received assistance ^om counselors in 
selecting, and entering vocational education programs. More than 
half of the current and former students interviewed ^appeared -to 
be negative about the counseling they had received. % The- students* 
negative opinions were b^sed upon experiendes they and their 
N friends had * had with counselors who, as one student remarked, 
"gave bad advice. % Several students described instances when 
counselors had attempted to persuade students to .select college 
preparatory # prog rams rather than vocational education programs. 
A current* student stated tkhat, "guidance counselors * stick you in 
something you* don 1 t like." Another current student explained 
that: f 

Counselors always have lots of college 'catalogs , , • 

but seldom have- much information about jobs 
available after high school graduation. 



A former student who completed a vocational education pro- 
gram felt that he "had been "pushed into this area," He said 
that "guidance counselors should spend more time with students to 
help them make better choices for employment later <in lifel" 
^Vocational education teachers agreed with students, contending 
that counselors guide students to select programs other, than vo- 
cational education* ,One teacher at an area vocational school ex- 
plained that "many of the counselors at the comprehensive high 
school still think vocational education is for dummies." The ■ <* 
teacher cited the 'following example: 4 ) 

A counselor pulledr two girls out my sewing class 
* two years in a row* She felt^they were too /smart, 
would be>at tending college, and needed to take a 
foreign language. As it turns out, the girls 
married /immediately after high school and could 
have used the training. I feel that counselors 
— who are sympathetic towards vocational education • 
are needed in comprehensive high schpols. 
f- * 
Another teacher at that site stated that; 
* t & * 

Area vocational schools are looked down on (sic}'. " 
Students are sent to- a school like 'this because 
counselors feel they can't do the work .at the other 
schools. When- you get' a lot of problem students, 
placement rates are' hurt. 

♦An administrator expressed what appeared- to be the prevail- 
ing* impression of most-administrators interviewed at the case 
study sites. He felt that, "many students avoid counselors be- 
cause of ag^neral perception of their ipeptness in providing as- 
sistance." On the other hand^ a counselor at a high placement 
site pointed out that: . 

I think individual counseling would help get more 
students to the right: programs. I try, wher\ possible, 
to guide students into fields where there 'is* a demand. 
, 4 * I ke§p up on the current needs of the community. Most 
often, however/ it is the vocational teachers who* are . • 
. left to put students in cbntadfc».wi th employers. 

AnQther counselor at a high placement site asserted that: 



1 

r 



If a student comes through the program and deserves 
to be placed, I can place' him. A -lot of them can't 
be placed because of their character or Ipecause they 
won*t .work. * „ - * 
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- - While counselors for the most part did not have a major role 
in job placement of vocationaLneducation students, they did have 
a major role in the admission'of students to vocational education 
programs* The information in table 3.35 indicates which individ- 
uals primarily recruited and selected students for vocational 
programs according to the responding vocational education 
directors*. . k ~ ' 

TABLE 3; 35 

* *■ 

LOCUS OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADMITTING 
STUDENTS TO VOCATIONAL, EDUCATION PROGRAM AS REPORTED 
BY DIRECTORS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 





Percent of 


Responses 


by Type 9 


f Site 


Locus of 
Responsibility 


High Placement 

Sites a ' 
Recruit Select 


Low Placement 
Sites b 
Recruit Select 


Advisory Council 
Members 


* 0 






0 


Vocational Education 
Directors • 


12 


12 


0 20 

T 


8 


Job Placement 
• Specialists, 


4 


8 _ 


4 


8 ' . 


Vocational Education 
Teachers 


' * 32 


24 




24 


♦ 

Guidance Counselors 


48 


52 


16- 


52 • 


• 

No Response 


. >4 


* 4 _^ 

* 


12 


8 


Total c 


•102 , 


100 . 


100' 


100 



1U 



a N ^ 25 
b N = -25 

c Total-does not equal 100 percent ^ue to^oumUng. 
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• As indicated in table 3.35, 52 percent of thbf vocational 
education directors be'lieved that' guidance counselors had the 
primary role in selecting students for admission to programs. 
Fewer vocational education directors at low placement site,s (16. 
percent) indicated that guidance counselors had the primary re- 
sponsibility for .recruiting students than at high placement sites 
.(48 percent). . 

A fourth of tfle directors (24 percent) indicated that voca^r 
tional education teachers selected the student?. A higher^per- 
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centage (44 percent) of directors at low placement sites felt 
that teachers recruited the students than at high placement sites 
(32 percent). ■ It appeared tnat at high placement sites, a 
greater 'percentage of counselors (4$ percent) than teachers (32 
percent? recruited students. Conversely, at low placement sites • 
a greater percentage of teachers (44 percent) than counselors' (16 
percent) recruited students. There was no' difference between 
•high and low placement sites in the percentages of job placement 
'Specialists who recruited (4 percent) and selected (8 percent) < 
students. Few vocational education directors at high (12 per- 
cent) or low (8 percent) placement sites claimed to have primary 
responsibility for selection of students, although more directors 
at lqw placement sites (20 percent) were responsible for recruit- 
ing tjian those at high placement .sites (12 percent). j 

^ * > 

The amount* of influence counselors had in selecting students 
for admission to vocational education programs varied among the 
cas£ study. sites. At most sites the counselors influenced the 
selection of students through their recommendations based upon 
previous grades, scores on aptitude tests, a-nd performance in 
previous classes. At one high placement site a counselor ex- 
plained that: 

All ninth graders 'are ^liven the GATB, and I discuss 
students' aptitudes with them to decide whaU feLnd 
y of training to go into. Students at this vocational 

school are accepted for programs on the basis of their 
/ records. The better students are the ones that get to 
enroll ,in tne vocational programs. , - 

Tn€*re was no consistant pattern of criteria for^admission of 
student's to vocational education programs at eitner high or low 
• pl 1 ^ment case study sites. At both types of sites a number of 
- " " interviewees believed there was "an open door' policy" while 

' others pointed out tnat "creaming" takes place in- certain voca- 
tional education programs. Most case study sites appeared to 
admit students on the basis of space available in the program 
along with student interest and desire to enroll. Interviewees 
indicated that most' frequently the space available was the chief 
criterion for., admitting students to vocational education pro- 
grams. Several interviewees explained that counselors often per- 
suade students to enroll in programs that have openings despite 
the students' lack of interest in the vocational area. 

At the sites with few restrictions to enrollment', all of the 
teachers who were interviewed felt that, as one explained, "it 
wpuld be good if we' couJjeT interview students to determine if they 
are really interested iih the 'program. " A state director pointed 
out that a 
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• major factor in placement has -to be relatecL to 
- proper screening of students.. Ways have to be 
/ found to identify- potential .noncbmpfce^ers as 
well as completers. * 



if 
ment 



Af another site an administrator^ stated that " fundamentally, 
we have good placement into the program^f-we have good plac< 
but of ' the programs. 1 ' A counselor provided an*.example of now a . 
rigorous selection process. enhanced placement. The- counselor 
said. ."Welding has^ the highest placement 'because we can pipit the 
best ones of the many students whQ want to be in the prog r &m. 



m " The greatest percentage of teachers (64 percent) 

sponded to the mail questionnaire indicated that, M any s 
who wishes can enroll in a vocational education program." 
regarding the- considerations for admission 'to vocational 
tion programs are displayed in table 3.36. 



who 
tude 



edu 



. TABLE 3.36 

* CONSIDERATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AS INDICATED 
BY TEACHERS .WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL .QUESTIONNAIRE 



re- 
nt 
Data 
ca- 



Type 

of 
Site 



Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 



Considerations by Percent Indicating 'Yes- 



Grade 

Point Personal 



Any 
-Student 



•Career Who cdnsider- 
Average Interview Objective Wishes jations 



Other 



High 

Placement 
Site 

Low* Job 

Placement 

Site 



375 



397 



14 



20 



29 



35 



44 



42 



64 



64 



14 



19 



in the mait questionnaire teachers were iitstiruct^ed to Indi- 
cate as many considerations for admissions as applied to the 
-vocational education 'prog rams in their schools. ^It appeared from 
the ;irif ormation in table 3.36 that in the majority of cases | 
students' desire to enroll determine^ their '"admission to pror 
grams. "Career .objectives, however, also influenced their admis- 
sion* i*i over 4Wp5rcWnt of the cases. 'Personal interviews and 
, grade point averages \ere considered less frequently at high 1 ^ 
placement sites (29 and i4 percent) than -at low placement sites 
(35, and 20 percent,) . ) ^ v 
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In summary, the findings indica-te that while* some counselors 
provided help with job placement, most did. not assume responsi- 
bility for job placement for several reasons; — ©ire* reaVon wa? the 
lack of administrative^g6licy; another wap 'the view held by the 
c<punselors and other school' personnel tha't counsellors were not v 
responsible for job placement. . Coynselors also' pointed out how 
their work load^prohibited $uffi,cj.ent £yaddc or group counseling 
for job placemerm concerns. On the "other hand, counselors were 
regarded as .havip a major role in admission of students to the 
vocational education programs. More vocational education 
directors ajt. high placement sites than at low placement 'sites 
said, that counselors recruit students. About* half of -the f 
^vocational, education directors $t both types of sitlTfTr&^ad that 
counselors selected the students for the vocational eduptftion 
programs. Interviewees at case sttidy^sites felt that th.ere were 
both "creaming 1 " and "open door" 'policies regard fng student admis- 
sion, while mail questionnaire respondents indicated that student 
Choice was the most frequent criterion for* admission. 



Job Placement Processes 



As joj? placement was the- focus s of the study, most ojE the 
findings are related to job placement processes. For the pur- 



poses -of 'cftganiz^iptir and analysis;, this se&tion addresses the . 

job fc^dcemerft services prcfv^ded, the school -personnel 
whii. provided themV and the fac tors'J^hat enhanced or presented I 



tyges of 
whcx.prov: 

<W.£f icuIties%JR\jpb placement ; " 



A number of stua^sshavg advocated, that the local education, 
agency **£akd^n .act^ve^WS^ job placement of for- 

mer vocational education %tjj<fentsv frhfse studies, particularly 
those following the" passage 'of. £^e "Voci^tional ^Education Act of 
1963, have pointld to th^> rfe<^^r cOmpjpTiensive job placement 
services to serve fotmlr^t^^ts^og^xample refer to Bucking- 
ham (1973J,vEriihger, (1968$, 'kau%an\(a967J%' Meetian ajid Franohak 
- * (1975*)', Rosen (ig^fi), Venn (I9^4?>nd.l?asi-1 (1976). The* review 
d . of* literature indicated' that scl^ls V^ry 5 wideayfin the ways in 
v\ ^whiph tl^ey provide job placemen V^serviceS 8 and the activities they 
incorporate as part of thos<| servifce?^jkloyd (1981)*, in a sur- 
vey focusing on quality * cooper tivevocAjrional programs in five 
s.tates', found that only 32 percent qf the teacher-coordinators 
indicated thei'r schdols* had any f<Srm of a placement program for' 
students seeding, full-time employm^ht* upon 'completion of the , 
student's cooperative training. In 1976i (Jppr and Schroeder con- 
ducted a national survey of selected /sfchbpl districts to obtain *• 
t an overview of the types and amounts of job placement services^ 
, available to secondary students, g radu ates, and dropouts. Th^ 
* highlights of their survey were as follows :^ 
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. Availability of Formal Job Placement Services 

Jf the Nations 11/600 school districtswith grades 11 
nd 12/ 44 percent (5/161) reported formal job place- W 
ment programs in fall 1976* * Among the 5^161 dis- *~ 
tricts with 4 placement programs/ 93 percent served- en- 
rolled students and almost two-thirds served both ' 
graduates and dropouts. 

Growth of Placement Services ^ • * 

> , • 

Of the school district job placement programs reported 
in 1-976/, 58 percent hftd been in existence five years or 
less/ and 29 percent' for three years or less. About a 
fifth of all reported programs were started during 
1971/ a higher proportion than in any other single 
year. 

Type of Placement Services * 

Among types of placement services offered 'by school, 
district programs/ referral to job openings and in- 
# strfcction in job^search techniques are almost universal 
(9? and 87 percent of programs/ fc respectively ) . Job 
orddr taking 1 - and - listing / placement follow-up/ and ac- 
tive job solicitation were each offered by about 
'three-fifths of the programs. * , 

Accessibility of Services 

Ninety-twc&^Trcent of the programs provided their N - 
services at J:he school" site alone or at a combination 
. of the central school district site, and local em- 
ployment service location. 

Staff for Placement Programs 

About half (54 percent) of the district^ with programs 
were, using only their own staff; another 38 perrcent 
were operating through local employment services as 
well; the remainder had arrangements using local em- 
ployment services only* V f* 

Users of Services ♦ < — 

• *> > ' ■ - ' ■ c - — 

Of the districts with placement programs, about two- 
thirds estimated that fewer than 40 percent of their N 
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-students and 'school leavers made use of their services 
* each year. In fact, h.aJJf of the districts reported* 
less, than '30 percent use* . 

Size of' District^ With Erograms - 

, ** Larger schooLJJistricts are* more likely than smaller 
districts to have formal placement .programs, 
* 

Of the sixty- two sites that participated in the mail 
questionnaire,* thirty-four sites had offices designed to provide 

job placement services^ Of- these fourteen were high placement 

sites while twenty wetre low placement site's. In table 1 3. 3> the 
data indicate the years in which the job placement office^ were 
opened.' 

TABLE 3.37* 

> / ~ # 

OPENING YEAR OF ' JOB PLACEMENT OFFICES AS 
REPORTED BY PRINCIPALS RESPONDING TO* THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



• 1 - 






Number of 


Responses 




Type of * 
Site . 


Number, of , 
Respondents* 


. -^950- 
-A359; 


1960- 
1969 


1970- 
1974 


1975- No 
1980 Response 


Total 


High 

Placement 


90 •- * 


# 1 


6 


« 5-' 


13 65 


90 

> 


Low 

placement 


68 ' 


1 


0 ' 

) 


21 


20 26 

4 


68 



As the information in table 3.37 shows, the 4ncr^>city^ of princi- 
pals indicated that'their placement offices were opened between 
1970 and 1980. No openings prior to 1950 were reported. One 
high placemerjjt site of tio^ was opened in 1950 and one low place- 
ment, site office w.as' opened in 1959. 'Consistant with the survey 
by Goor and Schoreder-{-1976 )r there appeared to be a tr^nci in^ 
opening job -placement offices during the latter years of the • 
1970s. Although a greater number of high placement site princi- 
pals responded to. the mail cjuestionniare, they reported the ex- 
istance of proportionally fewer job placement offices. The 25 
high placement sitfe principals who responded to ^the question re- 
presented fourteen job --placement offices; the forty-two low 
placement site principals who responded represented 6 twenty job 
placement offices. " There were fewer job pla^Wment suffices at 
hi^h. placement sites than-at low placement sites. A greater , 
number of -job placement, off ices opened more* recently * at % low 
. placement site's than "at higlFjPlacement sites. 
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' While not all sites participating in the mai-l questionnaire 
had job placement of f ices- as 'such,, various' combinations of job 
placement services were provided at the majority of the sites. 
The data in table 3.38 indicate which, types of services were pro- 
vided at the sites. As shown in table 3.38, in comparison, to 
other types of placement services offered, information about johs 
and job Seeking was available most often >at ^both high and low g^b 
placement sites. Proportionally few ofr the sites had clerical K 
staff support for job placement service's. .Greater percentages of 
all types of services were reported at low placement sites than 
at high placement sites. About half (52 percent) of the 
principals representing low placement sites -reported the presence 
of at least one designated job placement office^ in'contrast to 
abqut a fourth, (26 percent) of the principals^epresenting high 
placement sites. . 

TABLE 3.38 

~J TYPES OF JOB PLACEMENT SERVICES PROVIDED AS 

REPORTED BY PRINCIPALS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



v Percent of Affirmative Responses > 
"Designated 

Job. . '( • Job-Seeking 



• Number 

Type of „ 

of Respon- Placement Office Clerical* Infor- Skills Mater- 

Site * * . dents Officer(s) Space Staff mation ials, etc 

High . , 

Placement • . / * 
Site 90 26 . 21 



• 14 



54 



67 



Low 

Placement 
Site — > 



68 



52 



53 



75 



81 



. e The results 5 of the study' suggest that the responsibility for 
placement was spread among more school personnel at high place- 
ment sites than at low placement sites. This finding supports 
the work*bf Altmah and Morrison (1966) and Meehan and Pranchak 
(1975) who, found btfa1\when .school personnel are involved in the 
placement process^ placement programs tend .to be more effective, 
involvement -H^y' schbm personnel in the placement process _. 
increases the it-export unities to exchange information and ideas 
and to discuss problems regarding students and the vocational 
education program. This plays an important, role in .the effective 
matching of stdden/s and jobs', particularly since the placement . 
service personnel /may have less frequent and less intense Contact 
with/the stud^nW than do other school gersonnel, specifically 
the docatiorfcl education teachers and the guidance counselors as 
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reported in a study conducted "by Social, Education Research and 
. Development, Inc. (1968). * r 

As *s*hown in table 3. 39;' respondents to the mail question- 
naire, believed that job placement personnel were more responsible 
than other persons listed in the mail questionnaire for the job 
placement of vocational education students. In table \. 39, the 
data sfcoWi the amount of responsibility respondents believed that 
they and others should have for the job placement of stu'dents. 

As the percentages in table 3.39 show, the majority of the . 
respondents believed that the school job placement service should 
have "very much responsibility" for placing students. With the 

^ exceptions of guidance counselors, employers, and mothers, 

greater percentages of the respondents- at the low placement sites 
believed that school job placement services were more responsible 
for placing students . thfcn respondents at high placement sites. 
Conversely, the percentages indicating the belief that vocational 

'f education teachers "had-very much .responsibility" were high for • 
all groups of respondents from high placement sites. 

At the high placement sites, 'principals indicated that the 
teachers responsible for coordinating the cooperative, education 
programs h^d the highest percentage (38 percent) of responsi- 
bility, followed by the school job placement services* (3? per- , 
cent) and other vocational educatipn teachers (23 percent). A - . 
, higher. percentage of vocational education teachers (25 percent) 
*at high placement sites indicated that they (vocational education 
teachers.) itehould have "very much responsibility" compared, to 
teachers at iow placement sites (15 "percent) . Nine percent of » . 
the' guidance counselors at hihg placement sites and four percent 
' at low placement sites believed they should haye "very much 're- 
sponsibility" . A number; of other mail questionnaire respondents, 
however,,, believed guidance counselors should have "very much re- 
sponsibility . " . . - 

Xh comparison to other -school, personnel who responded to the 
< mail questionnaire, job placement specialists*, indicated that they 
•spent the most, time conducting job "placement activities. • ^ 
'* Teachers, however, indicated they "spent more time, in" job place,- 
' ment activities than counselor!*" Vocational education directors 
and principals' spent the least amount of time of the respondent' . 
groups^- although, more directors spent time on job placement 
activities at high placement sites than at low placement sites. 
The. data in table 3.40 indicate" the percentages of time , that 
respondents reported they spent in job placement activities. 
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T£BLE 3,39 

LOCUS AND AMOUNT OF RffsPONSIBf LITY FOR J08 PLACEMENT 
OF STUDENTS REPORTED 8Y RESPONDENTS TO THE MAlt QUESTIONNAIRES 













Percent Indicating Very Much Responsibll ITy 








Respondents 


TyD6. 

■ J yr~ 

of 

Site* 


Number 

' of 

Respond- 
ents 


Vocational ■ 
Education 
* Teacher 


Gu\ dance 
Counselor 


Cooperative 
Ed u cat Ion 
Teacher 


School 
Job 
P 1 acemsnt 
Service 


Public 
Employment 
Agency 


Pr 1 vate 
Employmont 
Agency 


Vocational 
Education ' 
Advisory 
Committee 


• 


Voc Ed 
01 rectors 

Principals - 


>f>S * 
LPS 

HPS * 
LPS 


25 - 

. 7> 

r 

90 
68 


48 

/16 

23 
16 


24 
8 

6 


40 7 
60 1 

*38 
28 


48 
• 84' 

32 
* 47 


20 ^ 
24 

21 
27 


4 
4 

11 
10 


12 
4 

6 
2 




* Voc Ed °- 

Teachers -*r.<p 


HPS 
LPS 


375 
697 


25 
15 


19 
11 


28 
30 


36 

40 . 


18 
19 


7 
7 


17 

16 • 




Guidance 
Counsel ocr 


HPS 
LPS 


103 <^ 
. 240 


31 
19 ' 


' 9 
' , 4 


23 
■ 24 


40 

38 


25 

24 . 


11 

> 8 * 


- io • 

8 


Job Placement 
SpeclatTsts 


HPS 
LPS 


2 
49 


50 - 

31. 


0 ' 
8 


0 
29 


50 
51 


0 
23 


0 
10 


• 50 
12 




Advisory,- 
Counc! 1 Members * 


HPS 
LPS 


119 
163 


23 

14 * 


'V 


19 

22 


49 
50 


13 
, 14 * 


5 
4 




Employers* 


HPS 


231 


19 
17 


'J* 
14 


1 1 
13 

17 


AA 

44 

^ 36 


10 


11 . 
6 ♦ 

* 


9 

7 


4 • 


Current 
Students . 


HPS 
LPS 


273 
386 


' 26 . 
22 


16 
17 


11 
19 


22 
28 


22 ~* 
17 


* 15 
- 13. 

• 


n 

13 


* 


Format ^ * 
^Student? * 

^Mothers 


HPS 
LPS 


184 

• 265 

350 
484 , 


23 
22 

-it- 


18 
15 

17 
21 


15 " 
19 

15 
17 


' 32 
36 

"39 


. 23 
18 . 

«->» 

26 
22 


J6 
16 

14 
12 


-14 
12 

13 

.17 / • 


• 


. Fathers 


hFS 

LPS 


259 
317 


25 
22 


18 

•2Q 


12 
1J 


36' 
38 


25 
* 24 


14 


- 14 
16 



TABLE 3.40 

r 

AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT IN JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 
r AS REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS * TO "THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 



Percent of Time 



Respon- 
dents 


Type 

of ^ 
Site 


No. of 
Respon- 
dents 


Full 

.Time* 


Half Quarter 
Time Time 


Less Than 
Quarter 
Time 


No 

Re- Total 3 
sponse 


VULu l — LLJIld -L 

Education 
Directors 


, HPS , 
LPS 


25 « 

25, 


0 " 
0 - 


0. 
4 


0 

' 4 ' 


20 
0 


80 
92 


100 

ioo 


Principals 


HPS 
LPS 


• 90* 
68 


0 

2 • 


1 
0 


3 
6 


10 
7 . 


85 
85 


99 
100 


Vocational 

Education 

Teachers 


HPS 
LPS <? 


375 

*6?2. 


5 

' - 3 


3 
4 


7 
6 


28 
24 


58 
64 . 


<• 

101 

.' 101 


Guidance 
Counselors 


HPS 
LPS 


103 
240 


2 ' 
1 


1 

2 


4 
2 


20 . 
28 


73 
68 


100 
101 


Job . 

Placement 

Specialists 


HPS 
LPS 


2 
49 


50 
27 


0 
25 


0_ 
14 

< 


0 
14 


50 
20- 


100 
100 



4 

. a Total does not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 



As indicated by the, data in table 3.40, the majority of all 
respondents,- with the exception of * job placement specialists/ <3icl 
no^ respond to the question about time spent in job placement 
activities. One job. placement specialist at a high placement 
site spent "full-time" on job placement activities, while the 
other did not respond. At low placement sites, the majority of ' 
the job placement specialists -(52 percent) spend at least half- 
time on .job placement activities. A higher percentage of 
directors (20 percent) and teachers (43 percent) at high, place- 
ment sites spent some t.ime on job placement activities comparted 
to' those respondent groups at low placement sites (8 and 37 per- 
dent). It appeared from the responses to this question that 
school personnel spent a very low percentage of • their time on job" 
placement activities. 

More specifically, vocational education teachers who re-? 
sponded the mail -questionnaire indicated how many 'hours per 
week they had spent * conducting various job placement activities. 
The data in tafc>],e 3.41 show the average' number of hours spent for 
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several activities each week by the vocational education teachers 
who responded to the question. 

TABLE 3.41 " / » 

HOURS SPENT CONDUCTING SPECIFIC 
JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AS REPORTED BY VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION TEACHERS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 







Job Placement Activity by 


Percent 


(HPS'* , 


LPS b ) 


Number of 


Training 


Talking About 


Contacting 


Keeping 


Hrs. Spent 


Job- Seeking 


Job Openings 


Employers 


Records 


Per Week 


HPS 


LPS 


HPS 


LPS 


HPS 


LPS 


HPS LPS 


0 


' 52 


60 


49 


• 

57 


55 


66 


57 70 


. 1 


24 


16 


30 


21 


22 


13 


22 9 


2 


8 


6 


10 


9 


8 


6 


2 6 


3 


2 


3 


4- 


3 


2 


2 ' 


2 " 3 


4 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


:s 2 


1 2 


5 


> 6 


5 


4 


5. 


5 


4 


3 5 


6-10 J 


4 


6 » 


2 


3 


5 


. 4 


2- 2 


11-20 /r 




3 


0 


1 


2 ♦ 


1 


0 1 


21 - 30 1 




.1 


0 


0_ 


1 


0 


0 0 


31-40* 


1 


1 


0 


-o 


0 


0 


0 0 



* a N = 375 

b n = 697 , 

^ As table '3.41 displays, the majority of vocational education 

teachers spent zero hours conducting the job placement activities 
listed in the questionnaire. More teachers at high placement 
sites than at low placement sites indicated, that they spent some 
amount of time per week conducting job placement activities. More 
teachers at both high and* low placement sites spent some time 
talking about job openings than conducting any of the other three 
activities listed. Teachers at both types of sites indicated* 
they spent the least amount of time keeping records. Very low 
percentages of teachers Spent more than five hours per week on « 
any job placement activity listed. The majority -of those 
teachers who conducted job placement activities spent one hour 
per week for each of the four activities.-- It therefore appeared 
N that the typical amount of 4 time spent by less than half of the 
teachers on each of the four listed job placement activities 
(shown in table 3.42) was four hours a week. 

The job placement services and activities provided at the 
sites participating in the mail questionnaires were available 
prim^*rily to. current students. The information in table 3.42 
shows the\ responses of • the principals to the question, "Who in 
your school receives job placemenV'services?" 





TABLE 3.42 

RECIPIENTS OF J(3B PLACEMENT SERVICES AS INDICATED 



BY 


PRINCIPALS 


RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUES1 


^IONNAIRE 


Recipients 


o£ - 


percent of "Yes"[ 


Responses 



Job Placement 
Services • 

Current vocational 
Education Students 



Completers of 
Vocational Education 
Program Until First 
Job Found 

w 

Leavers of Vocational 
Education Program Until 
First Job Found 

Former Vocational 
Education Students 
as Often as Desired 

Other 



Sites (a) 



Sites (by 



68 



21 

14 

»- 

24 
17 



75 

37 

24 

35 
21 



J 



(a) N = 90 

lb) N ■ 68 > * 

As the data in table 3.42 show, all client groups at low 
placement sites received a greater percentage of job placement 
services than^ corresponding* groups at high placement sites. 
Principals indicated in a previous table (table 3.41) that more 
job placement specialists were employed at the low placement 
sites (52 percent) than at high placement sites (26 percent). 

The majority of interviewees at the case study sites and re- 
spondents to the mail questionnaire agreed that having a positive 
work attitude is the most helpful factor for a vocational educa- 
tipn student in obtaining a job. A counselor at one case study 
site explained that positive attitude means *' that even if a stu- • 
dent is just minimally qualified skillwise, but his attitude 
indicates willingness to do the job, and to get along with 
others, he will be hired." A teacher described positive attitude 
as "Keeping the unwritten rules/ such as if you Want a job'that^ ( 
starts at .7:30 you get to work with your tools at 7:00." The data 
in table 3.43 indicate how respondents to the mail- questionnaire 
rated six* factors for helpfulness in obtaining a job. 
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TABLE 3.43 



FACTORS THAT ARE "VJERY MUCH HELP" FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
IN OBTAINING JOBS AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUEST I ONNA I R€ 



Respondent 
Group 



Type 

of 
Site 



Number 
of 

Res pon~ 
dents 



Bas Ic 
Educat ional 
Skills 



Percent of Very Much Help Responses 
Occupational 

Ski i Is Human Positive Previous 

"and Relations Work Work 

Competenc I es Skills Attitude Experience 



In vo I vement 
of Employer 



Vbcat ionat 

Education 

OirectoV 

PrlnclpaL 



Vocat Tona4 
Education*' 
Teachers 

Guidance 
Counsel ors 
» * 
Job 

Placement 
Spec 1 al i st 

Ardvi sory 

Council 

Member 

.Current 
. Student 

Former 
'Student 

Mother 



Father 



HP 
LP 

HP 
LP 



HP 
LP 

HP 
LP 



HP 

LP* 

HP" 
LP 



HP 
LP 

HP 
LP 

HP 
LP 

HP 
LP 



25 
25 

90 
68 



375 
697 

101 
240 



J. 



119 
163 



273 
386 

184 
265 

350 
484 

259 
317 



64 

60 

54 

62 



56 
57 

68 
5& 



100 
57 

67 
64 



69 
22 

64 

72 

74 
79 

73 
77 



80 
80 

47 

56 



65 
61 

58 
53 



100 
61 

50 
58 



68 
61 

-65 
65 

P *3 
65 

63 
56 



40 


76 


24 


60 


80 


20 


42 


70 


18 


35 


68' 


15 


53 - 


75 


30 


47 


68 


. 23 


41 


67 


1 9 


37 


55 


18 


50 


100 


50 


37 


63 


27 


32 


f 71 


-t 24 


33 


75 

• 


20 


65 


74 


35 


62 


70 


39 


59 i 


71* 


46 


60 


.69 

• 


37 


58 


68 


31 


61 


72 * 


,31 


58 


70 


34 


59 


65 


30 f 



40 
36 

24 

22 



39 
32 

30 
22 



50 
29 

24 
29 



35 
23 

30 
27 

30* 
34 

35 
33 



.-- 1S5 




As the percentages in table 3.43 show, there was agreement, 
for the most part, between respondent groups from high placement 
sites and respondents from Tow placement sites regarding the re- 
lative helpfulness of the factors for obtaining employment* There 
was, however, far less agreement b^twee^n school personnel as a 
group and students and parents as a group* The ratings of ad- 
visory council members appeared to reflect the ratings of the 
respondents. JThe following table indicates the rank order of 
factors that respondents considered "very much help" for ob- 
taining a ]ob^ 

TABLE 3.44 ' 



RANK* ORDER OF FACTORS THAT ARE "VERY MUCH HELP" 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION- STUDENTS IN OBTAINING A JOB 
AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Factors 



Positive WorK 
Attitutdes f „ 

Basic Education 
SKills 



Ranking By 



Advisory 
All Schodl jCouncil 

Resppndents Personnel Members 



1 

3 



r 

2 



Students 

and 
Parents 



2 
1 



Occupational - 
Skills and 
Competencies 

Human Relations 
Skills , 



Involvement of 
Employees with 
School 

Previous Work 
Experience 



5 ^ 



In contrast to school personnel, students and parents indi- 
cated, as v the. data in table 3#44 sho # w, that basic education 
skills were more helpful than positive work attitudes .and that . 
previous wprk experience was more helpful than involvement of -em- 
ployees with the school. School personnel indicated that having 
occupaLiOnal skills is more helpful than 'basic education skills* 
Students and parents from low placement sites indicated that hav- 
ing basic education skills was \ ! the most helpful factor, as com- 
pared to students^and parents from high placemen^si tes, who 
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TABLE 3.45 * ' 
FACTORS CONSIDERED HAVING VERY MUCH IMPORTANCE 

FOR DECJSI0NS**0 HIRE A PERSON FOR AN ENTRY- LEVEL 
JOB BY EMPLOYERS WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



ractors for 
Decision 
!To Hire . 



_ Percent ot Very Much Importance Response s' 

High Placement Low Placement 

___Sites (a) ffotfos (b) 



Work attitude 

Ability to get 
alpng with 
people 

Job interview 
performance 

High school 
attendance 

Health" 
(physical) 



r 



Specific types 
of occupational 
skills * 

Personal 
recommendations - 

Types of previous 
wotk experience 

#: Vocational education 
experience ' 

Amount of previous 
work experience -\ 

High school 
grade records 

Scores on company , 

m administered tests 
» 

Other (Specified by 
Employer) 



73 
53 

32 
26 
25 
20 

17 
16 
9 
10 

7 
6 



80 
61 

33 
32 

27/ 

A 

18 

in . 
i-5- 

10 

* 8 
9 
6 

' 5 . 



(a) N = 231 

(b) N = 357 
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indicated that a positive work attitude was most helpful. ' High 
placement site students and parents appeared to agree with school 
personnel and advisory" councilpmembers that having a positive 
work attitude was the "most helfcful factor for obtaining employ- , 
ment. ' \s • 

Employers were not asked to respond to the question that 
provided the data for the previous. two tables. Instead, employ- 
ers were asked to rate the importance of selected .factors in 
. their, dedisiohg to employ v a person for an ' entry-level job. The 
information in table 3.45 lists the factors along -with the per- 
centages of employers who perceived* that factor as' having* "very- 
much importance". ( Employers , we rtf^tojt limifed in the number of ' 
factors that could indicate "very muci^lmpchrtance" . ) 

As tHB*<Jata in table 3.45 show,., the ^greatest percentage of # 
employers from high and low placement sites indicated that work 
attitude has "very much importance" in" their decisions to hire a 
person for an entry-level job. This finding concucs with the 
data in table 3.43 which show that the majority of respondents . 
felt that^having a positive work attitude was "very much help" 
for vocational education students in obtaining a job. Afthe 
case study sites,., the majority of "employees interviewed indicat- 
ed that the most* important factor for hiring employees was their 
attitude toward work*(e.g,, being onetime, doing what was re- 
quired, and knowing Ijow to interact ). The second highest per- 
centage of employers considered the ability to get along with 
people as. having "very much importance". The lowest percentage * 
of employers felt that high school g*rade "records and scores or 
company-a<Jmwiistered tests has . "very much importance" as hiring 
■criteria for entry-level jobs.* Although the factors listed in 
table 3\45 are not entirely synonymous with the factors in table 
3.43, it appears t{iat employers and other respondent groups did ' 
not agree about the relaJti^e importance of human relations skills 
and occupational skills. Employers indicated that having -human 
relations skills seemed more important than having specific oc- 
-^cupation'al skills; Conversely the ten' mail • questionnaire re- 
spondent groups indicated that having' occupational skills was 
more important ' than human relations skills.' 

Most interviewees at the case study si tes 4 empha'ticaliy 
pointed out that the major deterrent to high, job placement 'was 
the lack of entry-level jobs in the loc^l community. One inter- 
viewee's remark summarized what. others also said, that " there * 
must be jpbs if there is to be higher placement I" Respondents to 
the mail questionnaire agreed with the case study interviewees. 
All respondents to the- mail que stidTTna ires were aSked to ^indicate 
which factors pose the most difficulty when vocational education 
students attempt to obtain jobs. The <3a#a in table 3.46 display 
the^ percentages of respondents who indicated that selected fac- 
tors pose "very much difficulty" when vocational education 
students attempt, to obtain jobs. 
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TABLE 3.46 . * 

FACTORS THAT POSE VERY MUCH DIFFICULTY * 
WEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION GRADUATES ATTEMPT TO OBTAIN* 
JOBS -AS PERCEIVED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE NAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 



Type Nueber Studdnts 
Respondents of of Acquired 

Site Respond- Too Spe- 
ants clflc Job 
. Skills 



/ Pofcohf of VofV Hicft DlfUcufly jjgpggoj 
students ^studentT Students Ha Jobs Ago 01 i- 5«Dlt- RKe7F 



Do Not ^Must Coar 
tfcvo pete with 

Specif Ic ^Experienced 
Job Skills Workers 



, . . Ethnic Union 

Uhvlllfng Avail* crl«Intr crlalna- Background Restrlo 

to Itove eble t Ion tlon 01 serial no- tlons on 

for a Job % "tlon Hiring 



Entry Jobs Lack of lack oT 

%fer only Trans- High 

dIsmm porta- School 

Wage u tlon to Olploaa 

, aJoos 



Voe Ed 
Directors 

Principals 



Voe Ed 
Teachers 

Guidance ■ 
.Counselors 

Job 

PI sc taant 
Special Ists 

Advisory 
Council 
era » 



HPS 23 
IPS ,23 



rt>S - 90 I 
LPS 68 0 



Employer* 



tf>S 373 
LPS 693 

, J 03 
LPS 240 



rt>S 2 
.49 



19 
163 







337 


Current 


HPS 


273 


Studtoste 


LPS 


386 


Foraer 


W»S 


164 


Students. 


LPS 


263 


Mothera 


HPS 


350 




LPS 


464 


Fathara 


rt>S 


239 




LPS 


317 



a 

10 



20 


20 


10 


32.' 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


0 


a. 


8 


12 


4 


0 


4 


0 


4 


9 


Yl 


14 


22 




1 


2\ 


2 


3 


6 


27 


13 


2B 


4 * 


3 




7 


6 


13 


16 


16 


24 


6 


2 


J 


4 


6 




16 


u 


OA 
AW 


7 


A 






t* 1 

1 1 r 






} IB 


38 




3 




5 


7 


10 


22 


' 11 


27 




3 




5 


v 6 


0 


0 


- 30 


0 


50 


* • 0 




0 


0 


16 


20 


18 


24 


6 


2 




) 6 


6 




26 


13' 


33 


6 






6 


10 


11 


, 21 • 


10 


41 


6 






11 


7* 




















13 


20 . 


N3 


30 


4 


3 




5 


9 


12 . 


16 


6 


* 33 


' 5 


1 




7 


9 


26 






37 


33 


• 21 


20 


13 . 


17 


23 


30 


4 ^7 • 


31 


27 


20 

X 


16 


11 


14 


24 


39 " 


17 


37 * 


22 


13 


11- 


»12 


24 


.19 


26 * 


16 


32 


21. 


15 


14 


10 


21 




33 


17 


53 


23 ' 


12 


13 


14 


16 


24 


34 


16 


51 


22 


u 


14 


13 


19 * 


26 


33 


19 


- 50 • 


21 


13 




16 


16 


26 


30 




49 


t 


11 . 


12 * 


14 


15 





















0 
0 

2 
* 2 

8 

ir 

3 
9 



20 
16 

16 

22 

13 
13 

16 
16 




7 
15 

22 
20 

14 

13 • 
16 

21 **** 



, 12 
14 



15 
17 



36 



36 

36 

39 
46 

40 
43 



As the data In tabl^r3.46 reveal, the factor "no jobs 
available" received the* greatest percentage of H very much 
difficulty" responses/ There appeared to be a consensus among 
respondents that the "lack of # available .jobs posed the greatest m . 
difficulty for vocational education graduates when seeking 
employment. Greater percentages of students .and parents felt 
that the lack of available jdbs posed "very much difficulty" than 
did school personnel and employers^ 

The rank order of factors posing difficulty for vocational 
education graduates finding a job Is shown in table 3.46.* The 
combined rank ordering of all respondent groups indicates that 
the lack of available jobs, ,the lack of high school diplomas, and 
competition ,with older workers posed the most difficulty for 
vocational eduqation graduates attempting to obtain jolSs. School 
personnel appeared to disagree v with students, parents #/< and em- 
ployers about the relative difficulty posed by not having speci- 
fic skills: In comparison to schooi personnel, the latter groups 
appeared to believe that* the lack of specific skills posed more 
difficulty. On the other ^and, compared to students, school per- 
sonnel felt that the .lack of willingness to move for a job and 
minimum wages posed greater difficulty for finding jobs, 

The greatest difference appeared between students/parents 
and- employers in the ranking of age discrimination as a factor 
posing very 'much "difficulty . Compared to employers, students/ 
parents indicated that age discrimination posed relatively more 
difficulty. Employers seemed to feel that there were more union 
restrictions to hiring than students and parents felt existed in 
the labor market. 

\ * 1 . 

There were several differences between the rank orders- of 

percentages for responses from high placement sites compared to 
responses 'from low„ placement sites, /tn comparison to high place- 
ment sites, low s placement site respondents perceived that the 
lack of high school diplomas, age discrimination, and race dis- 
crimination posed greater difficulty. When comparted to low 
placement- site responses, high placement site respondents ap- 
peared to believe that minimum. wages, « union restrictions, and sex^ 
discrimination posed more difficulty, for obtaining jobs. 

In summary, job placement services were not highly visible 
or ^active at' the case study ;sites. ^Respondents to the mail cjues- 
tioimaire indicated that there were more job placement offices at 
'low* placement sites than at high placement sites. The job place- 
ment offices at low 'placement sites had been established more 
recently; however. Whether ot not there were job placement 
offices a? such, some cbmbifration of job placement ''services was 
provided at the majority .of the sites. The service offered most 
frequently was -availablity 6f relevant materials and information. 
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R/WK ORDER OF FACTORS THAT POSE'VERY MUCH DIFFICULTY WHEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
GRADUATES ATTEMPT TO f IND JOBS AS PERCEIVED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Factors iPqsIng Difficulty 



V 



All " • High Placement bow Placement School Employers Student^ 
Respondents Site Personnel. Site Personnel Personnel and Advisory and 
/ • Comm I ttee Pa rent s* 



No jobs available 



JStudents lack high school djploma 
.Students must* compete with, older workers 
Students do not have specific skills 
Students unw 1 1 1 1 ng to move for Job 
Age discrimination 
Entry Jobs offer only mlnlmum^wages 

i 

Lack of transportation to Jobs - l_ 

Union restrictions on, hiring _ 
f 

Race/ethnic background discrimination 
Sex discrimination 

'Students have too specific -Job skills 



1 


1 


.2 


3 


3 * 


2 

\ 


4 


4 


5 


r 

, 5 


.6 


7 






7 


. .6 


8 , ! 




9 


V 

S 9 


to 


tt 


11 


to 


12 


t2 



5 . • Members 












1 


• 
1 

m 


1 


2-* 
3 


3 

2 ■ 


3 
2 


z 
.3 


4 


6 


4 


4 




a. * J 

4 


5 




6 . 
.8 




9 
7 


( 6 


' m 1 


* : 8 " • 


6 ■ 


8 


to 






11 


9 


10 




to. 




- 11 


12 




« 

12 


12 

\ '■ 


.to 


• 2 V; 



t sites, the O responsibili ty for job prace- 
more school personnel. Over a third 9f the 
il questionnaire believed that job placement 
tfre most respqnsibility for the job place- 
higl} placement sites, more pr incipains"~and - 
teachers believed" th^t teachers should 'hold 
lity" fcfr job placeine at. While job place- 
cated they spent more time than other school 
job placement activities, the majority of. 
t very little* or no time conducting such r 
at high placement sites spent-more such 
low placement Tsites.^ • They spent most of, 
ut job openings. Current students were the" 
job placement services at both high and low 




x At high placemen 
ment was^ spread among 
respondents to the ma* 
personnel should hold 
ment of students. At 
vocational education 
"ver/ -much responsibi 
ment specialists indi 
personnel conducting 
school personnel spen 
activities. Teachers 
«time than teachers at 
tha£ .time talking abo 
-primary recipients- of 
placement sites. 

The majority of- interviewees and respondents agreed thai 

having a po'sitive wofk attitude ia the most' helpful factor f®i 

vocational education student in obtaining a' job. Students and 

parents, pn the other' hand, felt that having "basic education" 

skills was more important than a positive work attitude. \Em- 

plo.yers : felt that work attitude was the most impoortant factor *■ * 

they considered when hiring someone for an .entry-level position. 

The, •concensus* among ' interviewees -and respondents was that*tfie, 

lack of entry-level jobs in the local community was the major* de-^ 

• terrer*t to high job^ placement* , • • 

t • 

Follo t w-up Processes ' % x% t ' , , * 

O'Reill/ and -Asohe (1979)% Gray : et al.'(1978), and/Franchak 
^nd Spirer (1978) stressed ^ that whale follow-up studies should be* 
proaehed t as' a conscious effort to improve -vocational* programs^ 
st follow-up studies/are viewed only as a task undertaken to 
satisfy reporting -requirements. * ; In an extensive, revRw of m 
follow-u"p' instruments, Cray et: al. (1978) and Re illy and Asche .« 
(1979) found that , the -most common method of gathering follow-up 
information" is» tfre mail suuVey,. O'Reilly ^and Asche (1979) 
arrived at the following conclusions -after conducting their study 
of follow-up ]Drocedures i in, vocational education schools,: 
** ' 

1. .Systematic planning' of .follow-up procedures does 
.not appear to be & universal practice. Me'thodor 
logical factors* of ten seem overshadowed or * 
ignored. * ■* * - 

- * * * 0 

2 4 ' The quality of data, generated in the follow-up * 
surveys is uncertain dub' to response ,bi^s and 
the' lack of demonstrated reliability and validity 
, of follow-up instruments. • ' • 

3. Detailed ^description oivdata collection procedures 



is. less than common in survey reports. 
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4. . ^ Most, feurvey repdrts focus mainly on summary 

• statistics wrtn little, data". interpretation given. 

* ^ • ' * ! * #< * • 

5;. £61 low-up stu'dies are being conducted in all states, t 
territories, and Canadian provinces. Also, it ~ 
appeared that real efforts were being made to 
improve existing follow-up systems. » • * \ 

6. A large amount of 'information oft lollow-up Studies \ \ 
is available, and individuals involved in follow-up 

are cooperative and willing, to share experiences- and 
.-'knowledge. 99 . , • " * * 

\. » » • - • ^ • 

7. Fprmer ' vocational education students and theijr employers 

• ♦ . tend to have positive attitudes toward follo^up survey's 

and ^eem willing to* respond to them. 

v ** < 

Instancies were found where follow-up information was 
- bfeing used to ber^efit vocational -education programs. , 

1 Findings from the mail questionnaire and case studies 

^appeared to confirm,- * s Gra Y e t' al. (1978), O'Reilly and Asche 
(1973) and David an^ fiendrickson (1979) found, 'that most schools 
conduct .follow-up. The majority of the interviewees at the case 
study sit^fe said that even where former student follow-up infor- 
mation was collected/ it was not used to any great extent in mak- 
ing programming- decisions. There were few discerhablfe differ- 

* erices between ,high and low placement sites regarding follow-up 
activities* Case study Sites appeared^to lack systematic proce 
procedures fpr collecting, disseminating/ and^using follow-up 
information. * ; - 

Mast vopatipnal educection teachers reported* that they had 
never seen * fbl low-up-based information. One director of guidance 
•* yho had access v tc5 follow-up information remarked th&t, "follow-up 
% information daes npt filter down to teachers".. *At another site 
the 'placement specialist commented that follow-up results .were" 
used previously for 4 "show* and tela. " 

Interviewees offered several reasons to. explain why resti^ts 
„/'from follow-up surveys were no* used. A frequently 1 mentioned 
-^reason was the low response rate to surveys by foi^ner students. 
Teachers 'and counselors also pointed, out that they believed bet- 
" ter follbw-up information was* obtained, from informal follow-up 
activities. One counselors aitf that the m strength of informal 
follow-up was that he .couid evaluate the information about a stu- 
dent "in light of tha't student's, personality,, school record, and 
fr performance history. Another reason offered by interviewees was 
4 'that the surveys rarely asked the detailed kinds of questions 
that* would be useful for making decisions to improve program's f- 



Respondents to the mail questionnaires indicated that 
^follow-ups' of former students were being conducted more frequent- 
• ly at low placement sites than at higft placement sites. The 
nature of the follqw-upg was not questioned , however, nor was the 
frequency of use of the follow-up resurts. Employers who re- 
sponded to the»ftiail questionnaire, indicated that there were more 
frequent follow-ups conducted regarding students who were within 
, their first year of work than regarding students after their 

first year of work. Table 3*46 shows the frequency tfcat- employ- 
ers reported they were contacted about the job performance of 
former vocational education students. . 

• TABLE. 3.48 

FREQUENCY THAT SCHOOLS FOLLOW UP 
- - JOB PERFORMANCE .OF FORMER VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
- AS REPORTED' BY EMPLOYEES RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

( 28 « - Percent of Employers ~ 

Indicating Frequency (HPS a ,LPS b ) „ • 

Frequency During Students' First After Students' First 

v Year of Work - " , -Year of Work .. » 

"* ' High Ptace- Low Place- . High Place- . Low Place- 
ment Site • ment^Site ment Site ment Site - 



Once a month 


• 


12 


-1 


2 


Four times a 
- year 

• 


17 . 


25 




. 1Q • 


Ty ice a year 


9 - 


12 

• 


" 6 


5' 


Once a ^flar » [ 


• 9 V 


10 


10 


8 


Never 


34 


26 

9 


,25 


* . 26 "« 


Other , . 


7 ' 




5 


6 i 


No resporise\ » 


12 




49 


44 



a ! N - 232f . 

" b N' = '357 .\*'* * 1 . . 

■ ■ . ' ^ ■ - • o 

\ As the information in table 3.48- shows, employers ( reported 

that they were contacted more frequently at low placement sites 

- than at high placement^sites. 'Almost 'half , '( 46 percent) of the 
employers 'at high t j?laceiiient sites either did not respond or were 
nevjeir'don'eacted within the students' first year of work compared 
to a third . (35 percent) Qf 'the low placement' site employers. 
Employers at bpth types of sites were jcontacted less" frequently 
after' the students' first year of employment. Nearly .one-half * 
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(48 percent) criTthe high placement site employers indicated^ they 
had been contacted at' least once' a year within' the students' 
first year, whife 23 percent indicated they had been contacted 
at least once a year after the first year of employment. Low' 
placement site employers e reported they had been contacted more 
, frequently, indicating 59 and 25 percent respectively. There ap- 
peared to be a trend towards less follow-up after the first year 
of employment at both high and low placement sites. Vocational 
education directors who responded to the mail questionnaire indir 
cated that they conducted follow-ups more frequently than the 
— employers appeared to believe they were contacted for follow-ups 
of -complete^ and noncomple ters, * . 

' TaSle 3.49 ^ 
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FREQUENCY THAT* SCHQOLS FOLLOW-UP FORMER 
VOCATIONAL 'EDUCATION STUDENTS AS REPORTED BY VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION DIRECTORS' RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE ^ > 



Percent of directors 
Indicating Frequency (HE>S3 , LPS b ) 



T 



Frequency 



Follow Up of 
Completers of 
Vocational Education 
Programs 



"HPS' 



Follow up of 
Non-Completers of 
Vqpatiorial Education 
Programs . 



LPS 



HPS 



LPS 



Once a month 

Four times a. 
year m • 


13 
17 


12 
25 


J 


1 

• 

6 


2 
10 

* 


*V Twic6 a year 


9 


12 * 




6 • . 


5 


Once a year \ 


, — — *» 


' . 10 




10 * 


8 


^ Never ( 


. 34 8 


2(5 




25 


26 


Other 


7 


6 




5 


6 


No response 


12 f ' - 


9 




49 


44 



a High Placement Sites, N = 231 * * 
b Low* Placement Sites, N = 357 . 

,As the data in tabl^ 3^49 show, follow-ups of completers of 
vocational education^ programs occurred more frequently than 
follQWrups of noncompleters. As previously indicated by the em- 
plfcyfers responses, folloW-ups were conducted more frequently 
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at low placement sites compared to high placement sites. All 
sites represented by the responding directors conducted 
follow-ups of completers, while it appeared that none were 
conducted at 24 percent of the high placement sites and at 16 
percent of tne low placement sites. The greatest percentage of 
follow-ups were conducted at yearly intervals. 

More than half of the school, personnel who responded to the 
mail questionnaire indicated they" did not spend any time on 
former student follow-up activities. The information in table 
3.50 indicates the number of hours respondents reported that they 
spent conducting follow-up activities. 



' TABLE 3.50 

NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT CONDUCTING FOLLOW-UP OF FORMER * 
STUDENTS AS REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Respondents 


Type 

of 
Site 


. -J» 

Number of 
Respondents ~ 


1 

Hour 


Percent Indicating 
Number of Hours Spe'nt 

2-5 6-10 30 No 
Hours Hours Hours Response 
















Voc Ed 


HPS 








1 ' 0 


67 


Teachers 

< 


LPS 


697 


12~ 


6 


2. 0 


80 


Guidance 


HPS 


103 


18 


3 


0 • 0 


79 


Counselors 


' LPS 


240 


5 


2 ( 


0 0 


92 


Job 


HPS 


2 


0 


.50 


0 t o 


50 


Placement 


LPS 


'49 


22 


31 


4 2 


41 


Specialists 










* 





As the data in table 3. 50 show, job placement specialists 
spent the most time conducting "job placement activities. 
Teachers and guidance counselors at high placement sites spent 
more * time on follow-up activities than their counterparts at low 
placement sites. These data appear to conflict with the . informa- 
tion reported previously that low placement sites conduct 
follow-ups more frequently. This data appears to indicate that 
frequency of follpw-up activities* did not- necessarily indicate* 
the 'amount of time spent in conducting various types of follow-up 
activities. Case study site interviewees* pointed out that they 
had more confidence in .the information provided through informal 
follow-ups of former students. Several interviewees explained 
tnat inror^al follow-ups^were conducted on an ongoing* basis 
rather than a"t a pointfln-tifte , as is typically done with a mail 
o,r telephone survey. 
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In* summary, findings from the mail questionnaires and case 
studies were consistent with information in, the literature re- 
garding follow-up studies. It appears that most schools con- 
ducted follow-ups primarily ' through mail surveys but did not use 
the results *to any great extent. There wa^ little difference be- 
^^fctween high and low placement sites in the procs4tires and.- fre- 
quency of conducting follow-ups or in the use /of the resulting 
0 information.. 

Curriculum 

Finch and Crunkilton (1979) stressed that vocational 'educa- 
tion curriculum should be developed while keeping three factors 
in mind. First, vocational curriculum has traditionally been de- 
veloped in a haphazard manner with little attention given to the 
human development process. Second, vocational curriculum soon 
becomes outdated if steps 'are not taken to keep it from remaining 
static. Third, vocational curriculum thrives oh relevance. 
♦Based on these considerations, Finch and Crunkilton maintained-* 
that vocational curriculum should be data-based, dynamic, associ- 
ated with explicit outcomes, fully articulated with other educa- 
tional activities * throughout the secondary and p f os ^secondary 
levels ,' realistic , student-oriented, evaluation-conscious^ and < 
f u tur e -or i e n ted . 

TABLE 3.51 



FREQUENCY v05 CURRICULUM REVISION AS REPORTED 
BY DIRECTORS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



















Type ' 




Percent of 


Directors 


(HPS d , 


LPSk) 




of 
Site- 


Yearly 


Every. ' 
2 Yrs. 


Every 
3 Yrs/ 


Every • 
5 Yrs. 


NO 

Neverp Respdnse 


Total 


High 

Placement 
Si tes a 


? . 

48 


20 


12 


16 * _ 


♦ 

0 


I 4 


100 


Low 

Placement 
Si te^s 3 


24' 


12 


28 


k 

- 28^ 


4 


4 


100 • 



N HPS = 25 
N LPS ^25 
— ( • 

xln th6 mail questionnaire, vocational- education directors 
ere asked to rate the frequency with which their ^school systems 
revise vocational education curriculum. JThe data in table 3.51 
show the frequency of 'curriculum revision reported by vocational 
education directors. For the high placement Sites, '48 percent'of 
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the directors who .responded said that theit schools 1 curriculum , 
was updated annually, as compared with 24 percent of *the loft 
placement site directors. Si-tf-feeen percent of the high ^placement 
directory stated that updating $as conducted every five years, 
while 28iperce_nt of the low placement director^ indicated that 
they revised curriculum^every five years. 

The process *of developing curriculum was somewhat unique at 
each case study site, although an advisory council was used to. 
some extent at each site. At several of the case study_ sites * ' 
there was a reliance on needs assessment, surveys in the curricu- 
lum development process^. * *> 

The majority of interviewees atf the case" study& si tes report- 
ed that teachejrs were 1 primarily responsible fo'r curriculum devel- 
opment. A high placement , site director^of vocational education 
5tate^ that, "teachers are responsible, for keeping* abreast of 
changes in industry. work requirements . They adjust^ their curri- 
cula accordingly. 11 ^ Typically , teachers organized and developed 
/he curriculanv together-, revised it after consultation with the 
/advisory council, and submitted it to the administration for of- 
'ficial approval. There were differences rh the procedures among 
the case study sites'.. For- example, at one low placement site 
teams of teachers developed curriculum for the whble %schopl dis- 
trict, while at one high placement si te" curriculum -packages were 
primarily adopted from outside sbtirces. * * 

•Curriculum revision appeared , to present ^problems acc.ording 
. to • the interviewees at. the case study? sites. »:Each site appeared 
to have different mectfani^ms to deal with updating the curricur v 
lum. Most sites had established a mandated ^curriculum review ^ev-^ 
ery three to five yearfe. In addition, recommendations from 
advisory council members and formed students Were regarded as an 
indication that curriculum conges were needed. Student follow- 
* up dat<| were rarely mentioned as a source of information for. cur- 
riculum revision. 

The vocational education curriculum was. reviewed and updated 
' " more frequently at high placement case study sites. Advisory w , 
council members at high placement sites reported that they as- 
sisted vocational education staff in' identifying jdb tasks and 
skills performed by workers more frequently than council members , 
at low placement sites. It appeared that when a<|visbry council 
members were knowledgeable about the types of skills required by 
sentry level employment 'and when their'knowledge was actively 
sought* by school aaministratora, placement rates were influen6ed 
positively. \ * f \ , . * • \ 

In summary, it appeared that the curriculum was updated more 
frequently at high placement sites than at low placement sites. 
A predominant input for curriculum revision came from advisory 
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committee input. .Needs assessments were* also frequently used for 
revisions according to the mail questionnaire respondents. At 
the case study sites, curriculum .revision appeared to be done 
-sporadically , without extensive planning or use of input from 
advisory committees or needs assessments. m 

Teachers were primarily responsible for curriculum revisions 
and development^ although the processes varied among the case % 
study and mail questionnaire >sites. 

Instructional Processes 

: : ' 

Observations at the case study sites and the revi'ew of 
>literature. indicate there are two generally accepted modes of- 
teaching vocational education, classroom training and 6n-the-job 
training. Classroom training "is an integral part of almost all 
vocational education programs. Students are provided a broad 
background in theory in order to perform well in a real* job 
situation. On-the-job training stresses practical job and work 
. skills -acquired through real worldrof-work situations. Numerous 
authors and practitioners haye reported that class size, avail- 
aoilj-ty of equipment and facilities, and instructional tech- • 
niqueS affect vocational classroom training,. 

The issue of how class size affects student achievement has 
been debated for decades and the results of studies addre^ing 
the issue have not been conclusive. Opinion surveys reveal that „CV 
teachers and the general public believe that large class size % * 
negatively affects student learning. 0 Moreover Gla^s and SmitJti 
(1978), using meta-analysis techniques, argued that as class size 
increases pupjLl achievement decreases.. % , * , 

• • *> 

In order to prepare a vocational education student for em- 
ployment in the^ real world, adequate equipment and facilities are k 
necessary for training. With rapid technological advances in 
industry, increased pressure is placed on vocational educators to 
maintain equipment' comparable" to that used in the field (Bottoms 
1980). In testimony before the U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on ^Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, 
Bottoms (1980) pointed out th'at as efforts are made ta revital- 
ize American industry f the nation* s vocational and technical 
laboratories must be revitalized" also. If efforts are not made 
to u^rade vocational facilities and equipment, Bottoms stated,' 
vocational education will become increasingly out of tune with 
American industry. Ther^ was no apparent difference however, be-, 
tween high and low placement cfase study sites in v the amount or 
quality of facilities or equipment available. At some sites 
; Jthere was a .wide variety of up-to-date equipment provided in V 
spacious facility, while at other sites inadequate amounts and , 
types of equipment /we re housed in inadequate buildings. 
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Overall, insufficient research has been done on methods of* 
instruction used in the vocational education classroom* Three 
major methods that are described in the literature are indivi-^ 
dualized instruction, programmed instruction, and competency- % 
based education. While it is apparent that a variety of £lass- 
room instructional methods are available to vocational educators, 
their ipiparct upon job placement is' unknown. 

<» 

At the case study suites, the amount of time students spent 
in vocational Education programs varied from one period per day m 
to. one-half of each day. Students who left their home school 
daily -to attend a vocational- education school typically ."Spent 
half of the day in vocational education classes. This pattern 
seemed to hold for high and low placement si-bes. 

The instructional process at high and low placement sites 
generally includfed organized instruction to provide corlcepts^ and 
background to be followed with individual or small group practi- 
cal application .of the knowledge. Individualized, performance- 
based instruction* was not fully implemented ^in any of ,the. case* 
study sites. An assistant principal at one of the sites ,indi- . 
cated.that, "slower students tend to drop out of the vocational 
education programs because they don't receive enough individual- 
ized instruction." "Teachers," the principal explained/ "tend ,to 
ignore the slower students and spend more tima with the brighter 
ones." '.However, several teachers described their ' program as 
being (performance based and individualized.- There appeared # to 'be 
littl^T difference between the instructional process used. 
\ . • % * 

. . ,A*£cording to the literature, the second general mode of in- 
struction in vocational education, on-the-job training, is usual- 
ly provided in* one* of two ways; (!) cooperative education pro- 
grams and (2) work, study programs. Cooperative education was de- 
fined in the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 as: 

jt 

A program of vocational education for persons who, 
through a cooperative arrangement between the school 
> and employers, receive instruction, including required 
academic courses and related vocational instruction by 
alternation of study in schools with a. job in any oc- * 
cupational field, but these two experiences* must" be 
* * planned ~and supervised by the, -school and employees so 
that each contributes to the student's education and to 
his employability (U.S. Public Law 90-576, 1976).. 

In contrast, Lewis et al. (1976) f defined a work study program as: 

A program which serves- students who may or may* not be 
enrolled in the school's vocational curriculum. Par- 
ticipants are frequently placed in jobs which are 
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not directly related 'to. theit fields of stud^, and the 
" % programs are often designed mainly to deter dropouts 
(p. 16). 

The majority of case study interviewees felt that coopera- 
tive work programs had, a positive, effect upon job placement. 
Three of the four high placement case study sites of f ered**cooper- 
ative work programs, while all four low placement sites offered 
such programs. The programs varied (i.e v admission procedures, 
the grade leve l of participants, necessary prerequisites) from 
site to site as well as between program areas within -the schools. 
There did not appear to be any notable differences in the opera- 
tional procedures of the programs between high and low placement 
sites. 

The majority of case study interviewees were positive re- 
gardirtg the effectiveness of cooperative^ programs. Several in- - 
terviewees at the high placement site which did not have a 
cooperative work program believed that a cooperative program 
would increase their current placement rate. Most parents, 
teachers, -current students, former students, employers, and 
administrators were also supportive of the cooperative education 
programs at their sitae. As one parent explained, "the work ex- 
perience gained by my son in the cooperative program will? en- 
hance his job placement opportunities." Tll£N^ajority of the par- 
ents felt that their children learned a lot about the adult work- 
ing worlds in the cooperative education programs. 

i> Employers frequently • discussed the benefits that participa- 
// tion in cooperative 'education offered their businesses.* One 
employer said the "kids work hard and learn a lot" and do a 
'good job for him'. Another mentioned , that cooperative work 
placements provide him. with an opportunity to "size-up" pros- • 
pective employees before hirihg them full-time. Employers also 
pointed out the tax advantages associated with the liring of 
• cooperative, education students- as benefits. In addition^it was 
apparent that many employers felt a a&nse of civic pride rn help- 
ing to.. educate youth for the world of 'work. The major criticism 
of cooperative education programs expressed by employers centered 
around communications with instructors. Several employers, es-^f) 
pecially at low placement sites, felt that they needed more con- 
tact with teachers in.- order to provide better opportunities to 
students.! ' These results are supported by Lloyd (1981) who found 
that successful characteristics of a cooperative education train- 
ing sponsor include: * 

o One who meets frequently (four to seven fcimes per 
year) with the teacher-coqrrdinator to discuss the 
cooperative program afid . to • evaluate those students 
who' are participantsfof the cooperative program. , 
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o One who willVommit to hiring of students on a full- 
time basis aflter students conclude their cooperative 
training experiences. The study indicated that 72 
percent of the training sponsors had hired former 
cooperative education students on a full-time basis. 
Further) students were hired for jobs related to 
the irv training (p. 137). 

In summary, two primary * modes of teaching vocSffcioftal educa- 
tion are classroom training and on-the-job training. Classroom 
training provides students with a theoretical background while 
on-the.-job. training provides practical experience in a real-job 
setting. Classroom training was more oriented towards individu-^ 
alized performance-based instruction at sd^rie sites compared with 
others, but no consi3tant pattern emerged as representative of 
high of low job placement sites. Cooperative education was of- ^ 
fered at all but one case study site. Interviewees at the site 
Without cooperative education frequently discussed how the ad- 
dition of such a program would enhance vocational education at 
their site. The majority of interviewees were very positive ab- 
out cooperative education, pointing out t . how it entranced under- 
standing of vocational skills and provided opportunities for em- 
ployment. ' While most employers ~ex~tol led the benefits of parti- 
cipation in cooperative education programs, a £evK pointed ..out" 
that lack of frequent communication with teachers VJecreased the 
possible benefits to the participating students. \ 

m ■ > 

Student* Organizations 

x 

According to several authors (Bottoms 1980, Reel, 1980, 
Mitchell 1977) , ^.participation in youth organizations provides an 
integral and highly beneficial component of the vocational educa- 
tion process. ■ Lloyd (1980) found that one of " the components' of 
the ideal cooperative vocational education program was a strong 
vocational youth organization committed to developing and enhanc- 
ing the student's leadership ability. Based on information in 
the literature, it could be expected that sites having high 
placement rates would also have greater rates p£ student parti- 
cipation in various youth organizations (ghan do those sites vrith 
low - placement rates. ' 

Former students responding to the mail questionnaires from 
*the high placement sites reported more, participation in youtt? 
organizations than former students from low placement sites. As 
indicated in table 3^52, sitjfS-with higher job placement rates 
Had a greater proportion of (student membership in youth organiza- 
tions. Almost a th^<f(28 p.e^5ent) of the students at hi§h. 
placemen^ sites belonged to VICA compared to 9 percent^at low 
placenjentT si.tes. Membership in FFA and F HA/ HERO was also greater 
14 and 14 percent) cbmpkred low placement sites (i_and 9 per- 
cent). The frequency of participation in youth organisations was 
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At two of the case study sites (one high, one low place- 
ment), participation. in student organizations, was .synonomous with 
enrollment in related vocational education programs. At the 
majority of the case study sites, membership in vocational educa- 
tion program youth organizations vfras considered highly desirable 
but was not mandatory. At one low placement case study site, 
youth. organizations were definitely not encouraged . 

Both current and former students who belonged .to yoirth 
organizations expressed very positive opinions concerning their 
clubs. Former students frequently attributed their employment 
achievements to the* training that they had received as par- 
ticipating youth' organization members. This training included 
participation in ^public speaking, parliamentary procedure 
activities, and employability- skill contests. 

For the most pa'rt teachers were supportive of youth^organ- 
izations, though they expressed some reservations. One teacher- 
explained that youth organizations often overemphasize "competi- 
tion and competency-based contests that ultimately -end in the . 
" presentation of trophies. " t A supervisor of vocational ed-ucation. 
programs commented that "frequently youth- organizations placed 
greater demands upon students' time and energy for extracurricu- 
lar^-activitiejs than, was required for academic subjects; . . 

In summary, Vgreater percentage . of former students respond- 
ing to the mail questionnaire belonged to vocational education 
youth organizations at high placement sites- than at loy placement 
sites-. Furthermore, compared to low placement jsites, former stu- 
dents from high placement sites- appeared to .participate more fre- 
quently in youth organization activities. At the case study 
sites, the majority of the interviewees were positive about ; 
participation in youth organizations. Students felt participa- 
tion provided them with valuable employment related experiences. 
AlthoughMn the minority 9 , some school personnel expressed cohcern 
that the competitive aspects of youth organizations detracted, 
from the benifits derived from participation. 

Staff Characteristics . \ 
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A third (33 percent) of the respondents to the -mail 
stionnaire were school personnel. Of these, 12 percent re- 



esented high placement sites and 21 percent representeiKlow 
lacement sites. The majority of the respond in<rschool \pe¥sonnel 
indicated they were white, male, over thirty-five years old and 
had attained some education beyond ^the baccalaureate degree. 
Data from the .case study sites indicated -a similar demographic • 
profile of school personnel. 



The distribution by ethnic origin of school personnel re- 
sponding to the raai'Jr questionnaire is displayed in table 3.9. As 
discussed previously, more high placement" site respondents than 
low placement site respondents indicated they wer$ of -nonwhite 
origin. There were greater percentages of whites at low / 
placemen-t sites for the five ^chool personnel respondent groups. 
Almost all (96 percent) of the directors at low placement sites 
indicated they were white, as- compared to 84 percent at high 
•placement sites." Simttairly, 93 percent of the principals were * 
white at low ■ placement sitfis, as compared to 79 pe.rcent at' high 
placement sites. The differences in percentages were nqt as 
great for vocational'*' education teachers (81 and 87 percent) and 
for* guidance counselors (77 £nd 84 percent). 

Over two-thirds ■ ,(?1 percent) of the school personnel s 
indicated they were males.* The information in 'table 3.*54 shows 
the distribution by sex , of the school personnel who respohded bo 
the mail' questionnaire. . , 



TABLE 3.54 

- DISTRIBUTION BY SEX OF SCHOe^ PERSONNEL • 
WHO RESPONDED ,T0 THJi MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 





Type 


Number 


Percent Indicating Sex 




Respondents 


• Site 


of - 
Respondents 


Male 


Female 


No 

Response 


Total 


Vocational 
Education 
Directors , 


HPS 
LPS " 


-., ' 

- 25 — 

25, . 
*• — 


100 
88 


0 
12 


\' : 


100 
100 


Principals 


HPS 
LPS 


• " -Jto 

-68 


87 
87 


11 ' 
. 13 


2 ' 
0 ' 


100 
100 


Vocational 

Education 

Teachers 


HPS 

LPS . 


375 
697 


53 

■ 52. 


t 

' 45 
47 " ■ 


2 


100 
100 

« ^ 


Guidance 
Counselors 


HPS 
, LPS 


■ 103 '. : 

240 . 


44 
48 


53 * 

. 48 


3 , 
4 


100 

\ 100 


Job 

Placement. 
Specialists 


HPS 

LPS ' 


2 """ 
• 49 


100 
43 


r 

■ 0 
47 


0 

10 

t 


10 0 

Tot 



As s-hown^by the data instable 3.54/ all directors at high 
placement sites an<T88 percent at low placement sLtes, indicated, 
they were males. More ( aT^and 87 percent) of the principals at 



-both high emd ,low .placement sites^were male. While a slightly 
higher percentage of male vocational education teachers and 
guidance counselors responded at both types of sites, ^nore female 
job placement 'specialists responded from' low placement^ sites. 



• The greatest percentages -of 4 school personnel, indicated ' they^ 
were at le^st thirty-five years oldH In ~tab"le 3.55 the data 
indicate the distribution of ages a^ repprted^ by respondents to 
the mail questionnaire. ' • 



s TABLE 3.55 



t 


^/PERSOtftjEL 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE OF SCHOOL » 
WHO. RESPONDED TO THE' MA 1 L QUESTIONNAIRE. 






Number 
Type , of 


D 


Percent of 


Resp 


on ses 




* 


. Respon- * 


of , Respon*- 


26-29 


30-39 


40-47 


50-64 


6 5 and 


f No 




jlents v. 


Site Kent's 


Yearsj, 

, * 


Years* 


•Years 


Years 7 


Above 


Response 


Total 3 -*' 


Vocat lonal 

Education 

DLrecftor 


* HP £5 
LP 25. 


j 

0 
0 

• 


20 

/• 12 


1 — 

36 

16 - 


28 
68 


0 


0 
4 


100 
100 


Pr I nc I pa 1 , 


* HP 90 
68 ^ 


1 

. 2 


25 ; 


s 38 
35 


' 30'* 
35 


1 

2 


1 

2 


99 
101 


J Vocational 
Educat I an 
'Teacher 


HP,, . 37 5 ' 
LP 697 

X 


4 12 
8 


39 

• 31 f 


27 , 

25 % 


21 
31 


0 

1 « 


2 

- * 4 


101 
100 


Gu Ida nee 
Cogn sel,or 


HP t03 
LP 240 


r 

' 4 


28 
32 


34 
27 


2% 


2 
2 


7 
9 


10 1 
101 


,4ob 

PI aceme>nt 
Special i st 


• HP 2 

LP- "49 


0 
2 


0' 
20 


100 . 
35 


/° 

K21 


0 
12 


0 
4 


100 
100 


a Total Soes not e^uaf 100 percent due 


to round 1 ng , 









* • * ; - - . . - ^ 

As<- the- datiaUn tabl'e 3.55 show, a higher percentage. (56 per- 
cent) of responding vocatiQnal^ education directors at high place- 
ment sites wsre younger (less than fifty years old) than their 
Counterparts at low placement sites (28 percent). M6re .than half 
(52 pkreetit) of the high placement site directors were between 
thirty-five and f or;ty-one ^years of agej while 56^ percent of the 
low placemertt site directors were between fifty' and fifty nine 
years old.. There 0 was not as^ much variance in the ages of princi- 
pals at high and low placement- sites. Principals at high place- 
ment .sites tended to be. somewhat younger, although the percent- 
ages' were similar for both types of sites. ■ * 
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Vocational education teachers also \|re ypwtiger at High 
# placement sites, with one-half (50 percentT"m)der forty years of ' 
age compared to 39 percent at*- low placement, sites. A thir;d (33 - 
percent) of * the v vocational |educ'ation teachers .were' over fifty, . 
years of age at low placemenls^sites , compared to '21 percent at . , 
the liigh placement sites. In contrast, guidance couns^i'ors 
appeared to be somewhat older at high ^placement sites.' Almost 
two-thirds (65 percent) of v the guidance counselors at high 
placement sites were above the age of forty compared to 5 5 
^percent at low placement sites. The majority (55 percent) of the 4 
job placement specialists from low 'placement sites were under " 
fifty years of age. • , 

* The majority of £he vocational education directors, and 
principals indicated . that they had had -education beyond the 
master's degree. The data in' table 3.56 indicate the highest 
level 6f education attained by school personnel who responded to 
the mail questionnaire. - . 

}; " * ' * « 

i The data in table 3.5 6 show that for the most part, sghcfbl 

personnel at high 'placement sites hel<i higher degrees than their 
counterparts at low placement sites. > More principals (10 and 12 
percent) held a doctorate than vocational education' directors (4 * 
and 8 percent). With 'the exception, of vocational** education 
teachers,^ all school personnel indicated they had receiv^d"~a bac- 
calaureate degree. Similar percentages (.16 and 15 percent) of y 
vocational education teachers reported their highest level of ^ 

' education* completed ^as high, school ot one to 'three years'of - 

college/ t i ' m '* " 
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With the ex^ption of job placement specialists,, the ijiajor- 
ifcy of- the school personnel 'who ' responded to the mail question- r 
naire indicated they had had previous work experiences related to 
their "present positions. i$ table 3*-57 the data show the number " 
of years of related work experience reported by school personnel.^ 

As indicated int^ble 3.57, the majority (60 and 54 percent) 
pf Vocational education tp^chers hac^had at least one to ten 
years of related 'work experience." High placement site teachers * , 
appeared to have somewhat fewer years of related work experience 
than teachers at low placement sites • There wer;p* no outstanding 
differences between *high and low, placement* site 'school personnel 
in the number of years spent in their present positions. The 
data regarding the number o'f years school personnel had held 
their present jobs are shown in- table 3.58. . 
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TABLE 3. '56 



HIGHEST JLEVEL OF EOUC*ATION ATTAINED BY SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL WHO .RESPONDED TO JHE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



, Percent of Responses 



pighest 
"Level 
' of ' 
Sducat lor 



Vocational 4 » Vocational 
Education . • Education 

D I rectors' Pr I nc I pa I s Teachers 
Hp% k LPS HPS LPS^ HPS LPS* 

(a) (b) (c) : CdT Mej (f) 



Guidance Job' Placement 
Counselors Specialists 



HPS 

«■ 



LPS 
(h) 



HPS 
( 1) 



LPS 
(j) 



0«« 



Comp I eted^ 
fHlgh School 



1^-3 Years 
"Col lege 



4 Years 
Col Uge . 

4 Years f 
Coi lege + 



0 0 

_ r r 



9 



'Masters 
Degree 



Master 1 s 1 
, Decree + 

T Doctorate j 

Oth«r „ 

• *No Response 

Totals 



4 ( Q-t 
16 ^36 

7er 48 ' # 

*4 . 8 * 

b ••«" 

I 

0 

i oo t dtf 



12 n 



14' 13 



23 23 



24 



17 



15 



19 



23 





56' 


. 23 




* > 




v t 












- 10 




> 


'V 






• 




V 7 


-4 


2 








1^ 


• 0* 


-•C 


1*01 


100* 





19 



36 



19 



33 



So 



•o 



8 
25 



12 



14 



1 • 


i 


2 " 


0 




i 


o • i 


' 2 ♦ 


• 50 


16 


i * 


: » 19 ' 


18 


. 0 


22 


101 . 


100 


101 * 


•* 

100 . 


9'9 



NOTE:^Totafs do^ not e>jual 1 00 .percent 'due/Yo, round I ng 



• # Tb) N « .25 (mN » 697t 

(b) X « 25 . (g) 1*03 
' (c) N *.90 •* : C*) N'*^240 
, (frfcji « 68 CI) k>* 2 

(a) V N^ 37^5 : (j) H * 49 



£ TABLE 3.57 '' ' ** t^> 

s YEARS SPEOT HjT WORK EXPERIENCES- RELATED TO PRESENT . • 
POSITION AS REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE ' 



Percent of Responses 



1 

Respon- 
dent 


• 

Type 

of 
Site 


No. of 
Respon- 
dents ' 


o • 

Yrs. 


1-5 ' 
Yrs. 


6-10 
Yrs. 


.11-15 
•Yrs. 


16-20 
Yrs. 


/•More 
Than 

20 
Yrs. 


No 
Re- 
sponse .Total* 


Vocational 

Education 

Director 


HPS ' 
LPS - 


25 
25 


4 
0 


16 
28 


. 24 
' 16 


12 5 
32 • . 

* 


.0 

4 , 


24 
/ 8 


20 ' 
12 


100 
100 


Princioal 


HPS 
LPS . 


.90 
68 


14 
13 


.18 
25 


23 
16 


' 16* 

- 16* 


13 
6 


• 9 
12 


7 

12 


100 . 
100 


Vocational 

Education 

Teacher 


HPS 
LPS 


375 
697 


8 

6' . 


36 
34 


24 
* 20 


11 

.9 


7 
8 


10 ' 

16 


5 
8 


• 101 
10.1 


Guidance' 
Counselor 


HPS 
LPS 


103 

.240 


16 . 
14 


29 . 
20 


19 

% ' 20 


' ' 11 v' 


6 
11 


• 

7 
7 


15 
18 


101 , 
101 ' 


Job 

Placement 
'Specialist 


HPS 
•LPS 


2. * 
49 


10O 
100 


0 
0 


0 

-0 


0 
6 


t 

0 
• 0 


* 

. 0 
0 


0 . 
0 


• 100 
100 



* 4 • * 

NOTE: Totals do not equal 100 percent due to rounding • 



As «hown by the information in table 3.58, the majority*of 
the school staff had held their present positions between one and 
ten yeafs. Greater percentage^' of school personnel at hicfi + \ 
placement sites h.ad had no, experience teaching vocational edu- 
cation. The data in table 3.59 show the number of years school 
personnel o reported they had be.en teaching vocational education. fc * 

* J As indicated in table. ? 3. 59, a lower percentage (54 percent) 
of 'vocational education teachers . At 'high piacem^nt sit^s had had 
six to twenty years of teaching experience, compared. to s teachers * 
at low placement sites (60 percent). Similarly, fewer vocational 
education directors (44 percent) at high placement site's ha& had v 
six to twenty years of teaching ^experience, ^compared to directors 
,at low plapemept 6ites (54 percent).. Irl* contrast, a greater per- 
centage" (2b [percent) of high -placement site principals "than .low * ^ 
placement site princpale (11) had had six to twefhty years of » 
teaching, experience. Principals from high placement sites, 
howeyefV* indicated a gre^te'r percentage (21 percent) of "no yea£.s 
of experdenpe compared tp 12 percent., of the low'placement site 
principals. J 6 ^ 



TABUS 3.58 



S . SPENT IN PRESENT POSITION. AS REPORTED BY 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL WHO RESPONDED TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE — 



I 

R^spon- 
* derit - 



•cent of Responses 



Type No*, of c 
of 1 Respon- 
sible " dents 



•0 1-5 6-10 
.Yts. Yrs. Yrs J 



More 
• Than No 
11-15 ^16-20 20 Re— 
Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. sponse 



Total* 



Vocational 



* Education 


-HPS 


.25 




36 


36 


12 


16 






100 


Directors . 


LPS 


25 




36 


,40 


20 


4 






100 


Principals 


HPS^ 


90 


6 


47 


"25 




3 






101 


LPS* 

< 




2 


"40 


27 


•2 


2 


2 


,99 


Vocational 




















W 


- Education 


HPS 


375 , 


4 


43 


30 


" 16 


3 


. 5 


' >]? 




Teaphers * 


LPS 


697 


' 3 


39 


30 


19 




" 5 


>1 


101 


Guidance 


hps" * 


103 


• /4 ' 


. 38 


27 


20 


' 7 


3 


»' 1 


10.0 


Counselors' 


LPS ■ 


240 


. '5 


; 37 


' 31 


18 - 


< 


2 


. -2 


101 


Job > 








i<5b 




y - _ 










Placement 


HPS 


• 2 












100 


Specialists LPS 


' 49 


11 


• 20 


• 59 


4 


2 




2 


ior 



* Totals do not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 

* In summary, findings from the mail questionnaire and the • 
case studies indicate that school personnel were predominantly 
white, male, .over thirty-five years Qld, and had attained 
education beyond the baccalaureate. degree. Mor^ high placement ; 
respondents to the mail questionnaire, indicated they were of 
nonwhite origin* than school personnel at low placement sites^. 
Administrators and teachers at high -placement sitj^ tended to fc>e 
'younger than their counterparts at low placement sites. Schoql • 
•personnel at high placement sites. tended to hold higher degrees 
than personnted^t low' placement sites. Vocational education 
teachers -fronyhigh. placement^ sites had somewhat fewer years pf , 
related work^experlence than- teachers at low placemeht> sites. 
The majority of, the school personnel had hel,d their present 
pctsiti£ns between one and ten y^rs.- % * 



_ • TABLE 3.59 

YEARS' OF EXPERIENCE TEACHING iVOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AS REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS TO THE .MAIL .QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Responses 



Respon- 
dent' 
Group 



Type . No. of 
of Respon- 
Site dents ' 



More 
Than No 

0 1-5 . 6-10 11-15 16-20 20 Re- " 
Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. ■ Yrs> Yrs. Yrs. sponse Total* 



Vocational^ ^ 
Education 'HPS 25 
Directors LPS , 25 



16 
8 



16 
28 



28 
36 



20 



24 
4 



16 
4 



100 
100 



Principals HPS 90 , 21 ' 9 .10 11 1 

LPS* • 68 12 9 . 6 5 3 



48 
66 



100 
101 



Vocational , . 

Education '.HPS^ 375 
LPS *c<on 



Teachers 



'697 



2 
2 



35 
27 



30 
32 



24 
28 



8 



7 
1 



1 

2 



99 

100" 



Guidance HPS 103 
Counselors LPS 240 % 

Jqp t ■ 
Placement HPS T 
Specialists LPS 49 i 



,24 
19 * 



63 



14 
6 



4 

6- 



4 
2 



50 
6 



1 
1 



52 

^66 



99 
100 

100 
100 



* Totals pi not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 



3tud« 



Characteristics 



^ / • . ' • . - - • • ' 

As shown^by the information in table 3-#60, the, ma jority of 
the /current and former , students responding to the mail ' question- 1 
nai/rie jfere. female-* • '.. r . /' • * ■ • " < . . "*T •' . - 




In a p*evidus table (table 3.9) t|fe data . indicate that for- 
mer and currertt student respondents to theSnai^, questionnaire' • ' 
^ere predominantly white. -Proportionally •more'' former students 
t^hjin current studerits at both the high and low placement suites " 
responded' to the mail questionnaire. . At the, high, placement •' 
sites, 82 percent^ of the farmer students were white ^ compared to 
78 percent of the current " students 5 '! -.At the- low placement "sites 
, 81' percent <5f . the former students' W0re- white, compared to 72 
•percent of the current 'students. ; x -~ , . » 



\ 



TABLE 3.60 



. SEX CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRENT AND JJORMER 
STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE "MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 









, Percent 


of Students N • 


Sites 


Current Students 0 

No 

Males Females^* Response 


Former Students^* 
' No 
Males Females' Response 


High. « 
Placement 


,43 


56 • 


.1 . 


46 ; 


54 1 

* 


Sites • 


• .. • c 








Low 

Placement 




62 


A' . 

3 


♦ 39 


58 3' 


Sites 


> * 











HPS = 273, 
LOW =386 



.N 
N 

N HPS 



184, 



. N LOW = 265 ' , • h 

• . ♦ . * ' 

' *• ^Current and former "students reported that their grade point 
averages were higher for vocational education courses than for 
all their courses. The data in table 3.61 indicate that this, 
relationship was constant,, regardless, of the type, of 'site.. 

''-»""'. ■ ' • ' 

k As the data indicate in table 3.61, students, from the low • 
placement sites reported that their average .grades were higher 

-for both vocational education courses and a^l courses than the 
grades reported by the' high^ placement site ^students. 

Generally, currrent and,, former students believed that high 
school 0 gr ad uafe**-with two years of vocational training had a 
better chance of getting a job than -high school graduates with 
two years of experience and no vocational, training. The data in 
"table 3.62- show how students believed their opportunities' for 
Employment were .chariged as a result of participation in ' 
vocational -education programs. ' ' . 



• TABLE 3.61 



DISTRIBUTION OF GRADE POINT AVERAGE FOR ALL COURSES 
AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Percent of Students 



Grade 


Type 


High Placement Site's 


Low Placement Sites 


Point 
Average 


of 

■ Courses 


Current 
Students 
(a) 


Former 
Students 
(b) " 


Current 
Students 
(c) 


Former 
Students 

'.(d) 


Out- 
standing 


: 

All 
VocEd 


7 
19 


5 

. 18 


« 

18 • 


• 11 ' 
.21 


Above - 
Average 


All ' 
VocEd 


37 

/ 47 


' 36. 
41 . 


41 
48 


44 

i 


Average 


' All- V 
, VocEd 


54 
31 


55 
38 


48 

' 28 


■ 37 . 
19 


Below 
Average 


All 
VocEd* 


1 
1 


2 

1 • ■ 


. "2 
1 ■ 


2 
0 


Failing ' 
* 


All ■ 
VocEd . 


• ' o 


■ 0 ' 


o 


' 0 


No - < * ' 
Response 


All ~~ 
VocEd ' 


2 * 
2 


2 
3 


* .':"3 
■ * * 5 . 


5 * 
7 



.(a) 
(b) 
(.c)' 
(d) 



N = 

N = 

N = 

N = 



\ 



273 

184 , ; ■ 

.386- ■ 

hs shown by the data in" table 3.62 f current' students from, 
both types of sites were more optimistic . than former* students - 
--about the /chances for employment of a high' school graduate with 
two. years of vocational' education- to a worker Vith two years pf 
experience / arid, no vocational education.- - Students from high 
placement sites were apparently neither more not less optimistic 
about employment oppprtunities .than^students from low. placement 
sites. 55 „ ~ ' v ' t 

■ Cj 



" TABLE 3.62 



HOW A HIGH SCHOOL^&RADUATE WITH TWO ■ . 
YEARS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMPARES WITH r 
- ' A WORKER' WITH TWO YEARS OF WORK EXPERIENCE AND NO ^ . 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION" WHEN APPLYING FOR THE* SA\M# JOB ' * 
AS INDICATED BY STUDENTS RESPONDING TO THE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Vocational 
education 
graduates ■ 
chances of 
getting ' the 
job are: 



Percent of Students 9 



High Placement Sites 



Low Placement Sites 



Current* * Former 
,St]identsil). >Stud6nt&(b) 



Current . § * Former 
Stude # nts(c) Students(d) 



,Much Better 
Better 
Some Better 
Worse 

Much Worse 
Don't Know 
No Response 
. Totals* ? 



22 
28 
25 
14 



9 * 



>1 



101 



11 




19 


L . . 8 


22 


> t 


2.8 , 


23/ 

* 


25 . 




30 '' 


• '31 

0 


'2?/ 


. * 9 
1 ' 


8 ■ 


• ' V .20 


5- 




2 


4 


7 ' 


r 


• !b 


7 


3 


• 




■ . 6 


100 




101 


99 



(a) N> 2l3 

(b) H-.a 184 
= 386 
= 265 




lotals do not equal 100 percent due to*rounding. 

Ijf summary, current and former * students from* both > high and 
low placement site ,.whp responded to the* : mail questionnaire .were - 
predominantly white and' female* The ratio of white to minority . 
students was .disproportionately larger for • formfe* students than 
for current ones. * Students reported that, the averages .of their 
grades were higher fof^ vocational' education courses than for /all 
.their scboo^S^r ©grams." Current -students were more optimistic 
than former ; students, about tlife^chances -for employment of a hiflh' 
school graduate wifch two years of * vocational education" compared 
to a , worker* with two years of_ experience ^nd 4 no ^ScfatlcShal 
e&iioatiori. ' , '*» 



„ Additional Analysis of Existing Data . 

In this section additional information *is provided about the 
analysis of .existing j^a£a. ,The findings presented in this sec- 
tion ^did nqt logically fit 'into the preceding findings presenta- 
tion.,- /which was organized' around, issue areas. 

* ' 

Selected yariabl-e -S*ets ' • & 

* t^I : — — ? — — — / % 

^ "ifus 'model allowed for/the inclusion of variables (refer to 
Chapter 1, research-question 3) based upon their priority ranking 
assigned by the National Center staff and contributions to the 
Overall regression analysis. These pages s'how variables rated 
most important 'along with the variable codes utilized. This 
analysis xgas completed * in the same manner as the analysis of 
economic variables. The full model h'ad ar*m)£ of .379' (P< .01)1 
The correlation matrix in table A. 7 lists- the relationships among 
the variables; ' The'.reduced model* is presented in table A. 8. 
Variables included in the reduced model are significant at the 
.05 level. 1 In developing the model,, the first (and most 
important) variable to be 1 included was the percent of 
unemployment. As unemployment rates decreased- ,_the percent of 
placement increased. * * 

The second variable to be tested' was metropolitan or rural/ 
local. Metro was ^defined as a St^ndar^ Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (SMSA) <£id was coded "0". Rural was designated as a-1 other 
areas' and was coded 11 1". It vtes ffeutW that th*s variable ha£ a 
low* correlation ^wi t^t^e-^rtterioo' variable and a moderate cor- 
relation with the percent of . unemployment, educational level, and 
percent of work force variables. It was t theref ore excluded from 
the reduced model. - 

>. The third variable to be analysed was the 'toercent^of pop- 
ulation change. This variable was not. related^o tlj^percent of 
placement and had moderate to low correlations wtebrthe percent 
of males in the work force 0 - and was therefore efcciuded , ftom the 
reduced modelr . r .* , * \ * 

The fourth set of variables, insp£bted for- intTTvisionr in the— 
reduced modfel was the median education level 6f male^and the 
median; education revel of females. • Both variables had low to # \ 
mcgSepate correlations tb the percent of placement and a High 
intercorreia-tion. \ The median education level of mal^s variable 
.was droppq^fr from the reduced model, and median education' level of 
females was retailed because of its'pverall greater contribution 
to. R2 # > , ^ m r v * . ' - , " % - ' 



The fifth set of Variables- inspected 'for inclusion Was the 
percent of._population that was white .non-Hispanic "knd- percent of 

*~ ' -Hispanic^ Both variables had a 



percent pf,_popuiation that was wn 
-pdpula.tion other . t?Ran white" nofr-H 

7 - ' • • . • • , * • 



r • • ' s# 

♦ '/. - • ( : 

low to moderate correlation with placement and w$w?e highly ; 
reiated with each, other. The percent of population white 
non-Hispanic variable was retained in the reduced model, and the 
percent of population other than white non-Hispanic was dropped 
from the model. ' . ' 7 

"The sixth set of variables inspected for inclusion • into the 
model was the percent of work force male, percent of the work 
force female, percent of the work force that was male age 
eighteen to nineteen,, and percent- of the, work force that was 
female age eighteen to nineteen. Tfre first three varible^ had a 
lower correlation coefficient/than the fourth (percent of the 
work force that was female age eighteen to nineteen) and 
therefore were dropped from the regression analysis. 

The iast Wflabie inspected for inclusion was highway mile^ 
density. This variabl^ccwrrelated moderately with percent of 
placement and was retained i'n the model. ' „ 

Table A. 8 provides a reduced model accotfnting for 36.7 
percent of the variability in the percent of relate* job 
placement for secondary vocational education students. The 
variables that contributed significantly had the following re- 
lationship: * * 
» >< * * 0 ** 

1. As the unemployment rate goes up, the percent of • 
1 — ■*/' " placement # d£ops* 0 B - 

2. As the median education level of the female population 
'gets-higher, placement rate drops. (The same is true 

for. the male ^education Level.) ' " ' 

3*. As the* percent of population' wtiitejnon-ftispanic 
increases, placement rate increases. 
> . 

4. As €JT^ s 'percent of the work force thdt is female aged 
' . ..eighteen to .nineteen increases, the percent of placement 

decreases. . > ' 

i 

• « '» * 

5. As' highway density- increases, the percent of related \ . 
*7fr job placement decreases.* . • 

: These relationships w6re consistent with those in correlat^ona-1 
analyses t- "(Research Question 1 in Chapter 1). i t ' "* * 

Unemployment rate tfed a strong relationship with "placement 
. rate. This* relationship was consistent across' state and LEA 
analyses. ■ The relationship, between the median educatidn lev f el of 
.females in the' population and' the related, placement' rate. pay have 
indicated. higher occupational' a%p£ration to. acquire additional 
formaj. education.. - . '' . , . 

JERIC , • \ { , ' . \& l'8'S 



:JPS k . • 



t' 



The relationship between the percentage . of whites * in ' the pop- 
ulation and placement rate could have been -affected by the 
relationship among percefvt of whites in the popu'latior^r-median 
education level and per capita inconfe/ % < 

* • • 

_ * ^ / ■ • - ^ • . 

As the percentage of.ythe labor force of eighteen to y nineteen' 
year olds increasesd placement.%rate ..dropped** One might project 

0 that the labor 'force ut/lized a fixed propor-tio^i of young 
workeus ; and # wher\ this^portion of the 'labor fprce was saturated, 

.'employment for secondary vocational educ^tdgn graduates may have 

• /been more difficult -to find* 

/ i ■ 1 ~- . 

Highway 'density was* a measure of economic and social develop- 
ment and therefore 'related to community size__population density. 

•The* analysis has yielded several size^related variables indicat-* 

ing that* in general the larger the population base served, the 
lower the placement. ^ ' - * . 

• * * • • 
Education ... f ' * 

^ * Table A. 9 provides a list of education variable codes and 
variable descriptions. Table .A*. 101 presents- the means, standard 
deviations, and intercorrelations for the educational variables. . 
Of * the nineteen educational variables in the full model (R^ — , 
.342; P = .01), four are 'included flf^the reduced, model * (table 
A. 11).^ It should jbe noted that 'the number of complete cases was 

' reduce^ from 586, to 248: This was. due to missing dafe^^for, 
guidance „ and job development "serviced and percent of youth 
organization variables. This* reduction of cases 'has drastically 
'changed some of . the mean jjalues for the variables. One might wish 

' to refe* tq the* Correlation Matrix -(table A. 10) to inspect jthe 
•consistency of the findings for this analysis. The following 
^ari<ables were eliminated £rom the reduced model due jbo a low 
correlation wxth v the criterion variable,: # . 




■i 



a. 



l 
.e. 

h. . 
i. 



TotaA pumber .cf students po«fjtf<eting vocational education 
programs * i \ ' * ; * . 

Percent of students enrolled in distributive education . 
P^rcent^ of students enrolled in health occupations 
Percent of students enrolled in home, ec onom ics . , 
Percent 'of students enrolled in T & I and technical 
-programs. , 

•Percent of wljite vocational education students 
Percent 'Of nonwhite vocatignal education students 
Number, other voca'tipnal education schools in. the area 
Number of students enrolled "in the LEAa v • 



,164 



J 



Vatiabl t es dropped 'because of collinearity with other- independent 
variables were; „ ; , # - k - • 



a. Percent of ciropout?^ 

b. Percent of whites in the LEA 

c. Percent of nonwhites in the LEA * ■ ^ 

The remaining variabldBwere included in the reduced model • 

Guidanc6*-and job yGevtelopment services appeared to be related 
to percent of plac^afent. The LEAs-with guidance- and job develop- 
ment, services -^vatlabl<?, have lawer related placement rate, ^This 
variable may "be invalid because* of inaccurate and incomplete v ^ 
data..- The second variable in the reduce* model is percent of . ; 
students Wolled.in agriculture.. It would appear that for evfery 
10 percent increase i*p enrollment in agriculture , there is al 
-percent decfeap^in the placement ratio^. The third variably- to. 



be included in the re$uce(3 model is 'percent of enrollment in # 
business and office programs. The' relationship Vindicates that as 
enrollment In "business and office programs increases by 20 v per-< 
cQjit, placement rate increases by~l percent. The. last variable 
to' be included in the reduced model Is perce-ftt gf % students en- 
. rolled in youth organizations.. . This' data indicates that as the 
-percentage of students irj youth organizations increases, the 
placement rate increases. * < « 

A' : limita/ion^Qf^ this-~an^TLysis is that the . number of cases 

ihcluded in the .an^ly'sis has been re.duced ta- 2f48 due to the 
absence of da'ta regarding guidance and job development serves 

Sand vocational, youth organizations, in several^ states. : By • ' m 
reducing the* number of cases* iVi the analysis,' the. average^ > 
placement rate dropped, from approximately 28 percent* to 15.6 
percent. , tftiis -indicates that those sftates providing information 
on guidance and job* deveLopnuJnt services and vocational youth 
organization membership have^a lower' placement rate than ,th.e r 

/^tatfes'that did not provide; this information. ^ - * 

v " / \ . ♦ ' ' " ' : ' - 

The negative- relationship ,between guidance -and job 
development services .has been implemented in programs where 
placement" rates we^e initially 'low. Xf .this is^the case, these 
.services may-QOt have caused or produced -iow placement rates but 

• ate only treatmeh£s implemented because p£«l'ow placement: rates. 
•It appears appropriate to reexamine v £he Operational definition pf 

r^iiidance -and job. development services and to £urthe& >s,tudy their^ 
. fmpacjt . , . • V • £ « • . y 

• ►Enrollment in agricultural and business, and * of £ice # programs 
j.s 'an indicator* o'f 'prograjmf size. In other .wopd's,. atf.ftjwpliment 
increases A £n. either of these programs, the total- size o to the 
Vocational education program increases. There, is Also >;e: k , ^ 
>lationship <to t&e size of £he ..school.* , Because the number pfci..- 



program completers 'and placement rates are also functions of 
enrollment (in that 'placement rate is calculated using 
completers) , the contribution to placement rate variability 
enrollment could be ar function of the numbers utilized in 
developing the placement percentage* 

- .Percent of students* participating in<-youth organizations re-* 
lates positively to the percent of placement. When a higher per- 
centage oL students in a program belong '.to' youth organizations, 
the placement rate is* iygher. 1 This relationship could exist due 
to the fact thaf teachers involved with programs; having high per- 
centages of students* eArodled-in youths organizations could ,alsd 
have the 'tendency to £r<3mote_ placement for their students. It 
would appear, reasonable that students wo'yld v become involved in 
*yo.uth organizations when teachers show a concern for them. > 

General Analysis • W , - 

Tfye final regressi on~anaiys i s ~"rr 1 c l~od e d all variab±es7 showing- - 
significance in each of the, three categories (economic, social-^ 
demographic* and* -education) _ A setwise elimination was complet- 
ed to inspect the independence of the variable ^groupings. The 
fi4ll mod^l for this analysis fiad an R 2 = .358 (P^ .-01). By re- 
moving* the economic variable/ R 2 was reduced to .348. By^ re- 
moving .the ^social-demographic variable, the R 2 was reduced, to 
.296/, By removing 'the educational variable, the R 2 was reduced * 
to '*.313. Thi^« analysis indicates a high degree, of ' interdependence 
<>among tHe Sets of vatiables. , 

\.Tne* correlation matrix in ta£>le 'A. 12 supported this conelu- 
* sion*. The two, weakest .variables -were per capita income and the 
percent* of st Detents- enrolled in vocational agriculture programs. 

~>/^khe reduced' model ( table A. 13) consisted of four variables. 
Eaich variable is independent" from the 'otffers *and appeared to re- 
present its major grouping in the reduced model. 

JL. -Percent of students enrolled in business and office 
1 education "relates wdth oth^t educational variables. 
. 2. Hi;ghWay' density-delates to other size of community , m 
variables. - % 

3-. Unemployment rater, relates to other # economic variables. 
4. percent of the. total populatiort that is whiter "relates 
**o other popaitatiori ..descriptors. ./ 

ft O i , 1 - • * * 

Research Question 4 * • , % 



The/ intent of Research Question* 4 was to inspect several 
interaction effects ^radng Independent variables and thfc percent 
■of pla*cem6nt. ♦ The 'generic Question this analysis intended to 
address was *this : > x ; • " 



To what extent does the following variable set ^explain 
variance in related job placement -of secondary vocational 
vocational education graduates? 

a* Number of new industrial starts'artd percent of vocation-. 
Si students in secondary schools 

b. " Educational level and minority composition of the popu- 
jl_ lation ' 

i 

c. Major industrial types*" and rural/urban settings 

d. ' Unemployment rate and minority composition .of the popu- 

lation , Qj 

FIGURE 3.1 

LEA - INTERACTION BETWEEN MANUFACTURING" 
. AS A MAJOR INDUSTRY AND METRO-RURAL LOCATION 
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These relationships were, analyzed utilizing a two-way analyV 
sis of variance model ♦ In Order to do^this, the independent var- 
iables' weije categorized into equal . internal groups* Table A. 14 
provides ,the reader with' the recode information neces^ry for 

^interpreting the results*.' Of the^four interactipns tested , the; 

"only significant relationships -were between in<$ubtrial type manu- 

- facturing and metro-rural ^location whSn \poking at -percent of f \ 
placement as a criterion variable. Tables X.15 and A* 16 provide '/ 
the means, standard deviation, and summary table .for this analy- * 
sis. Figure A.l further gtaphically , interprets the disordinal / 
interactions Placement was higher in. rural counties ;Whei?e manu- 
facturing was the major 'industry and ldwer ih metropolitan ^tfeas 
where^ mariuf acturjlng wa£ the foajor industry.. - This may have been 
because manufacturing in rural' areas was more visible* than it* was* 
in many* me tyropoli tar* areas. The rural industries ;ma:y have been 
easier to approach. There may also ha\te been some interrelation ' 
vwith membership in labor anions. Other * interaction may h£ve bee'h 

* evident with further inspection of the data. 

' Summary of findings ^and implications from t|*e analysis of, 
existing data . >,The stuc^y wa§ exploratory in nature and .there-'; . 
. fQra-r ' implicit ions of- th$ data w^te presented as the *d£t'a* wetfe^ 
analyzed \ There* was no .attempt to infer causal, relationships, 
^he "following -are* sooie of the findings "and implication^ from 'the . 
study. * * *• . - . , s 



t Figure 3.2 lists the ^ati^bles having .significant relation^ > t 
ships with percent of relates placement of speoncjary vQC>ti$nafl. 
education graduates*. Ottter, research s 9 tudre3 ar*e ^ needed ^to ^Jer 1 
tjuately interpret th£ penning of\the it^ntified relationship.'* ^ 
"* 4 >i * * : V -«j , *~ j ' J* ^ . 

. In' summary */six° ma jor plassje^ 6f variables tftat*relate to 

*" ~ £ " : 1 --n -------- - i ts * a&re d j.s- • 

(3) e^uQa-' 

-„.- i3r . e ..-, — -.— 3r t^conymanity; 

enrol ltde^ t v makeup of «ie 'vocational e&ucation program ,\an&^ 
vocational ^education program services^knd activities. Som^\- 
• xeasons fop these relationships have been suggested*' *It should * 

be understood thfet many^other reasons may be generated in* an > 
' effort to explain each identified*, relationship. \* 

Suggested explanations, for somefrelationships include tfhe . 
fcoj-lowing : # " ; . . % 

♦ * • 

1. Unemployment rate may effect the related placement p£\, 
secondary vocational education students because 
tiqnal education graduates compete vrirth *Sll other* youth* 
"* in the labor market; for the -same /jobs. Data to support 
, this interpretation , are Finaings that — " 



a. when unemployment" is high, placement is low; 



b. as the percent of workers eighteen to nineteen 
.years of age increases, placement decreases, 

indicating that if the jobs traditionally 
available to this age group are filled, placement 
- of vocational graduates becomes more difficult, 
regardless o£ their having employable skills; 

c. as employment is easier jto obtain, other students 
are enticed to drbp out of school for employment, 
thareby competing for jobs that vocational 
education graduates might get. If this is true, 
there are implications about how employers view 

0 the quality of secondary vocational education 
programs. A question to be asked is. to what 
extent does having completed a secondary 
vocational education program provide graduates 
with an advantage when competing for jobs against 
students not /completing a secondary vocational 
' 'training course. 

Community size may impact upon placement of secondary 
vocational education students. Teachers in schools in 
larger communities may not be familiar with the 
community's businesses, or the business leaders in, 
larger communities may not be familiar with the 
vocational education program. 

The data indicate that size of the community, in 
general, relates negatively to vocational placement 
rate. Little is know about wh^ this relationship 
exists. 

The positive relationship between size of industry in 
the community and. placement rate could inciate that 
vocational education is not serving the bigger 
industries. (Communitites with more smaller industries 
had higher related placement of vocational education 
graduates.) Larger industries may have their 4 , own 
training programs or recruit employees from other labor 
pools. - Y 

The negative relationship between median education 
level of the community and percent of related! placement 
may indicate that students in vocational programs where 
median education of the community is higher*, make ca- 
reer decisions such, as continuing on in school or going 
e to work in a nonrelated' job. These students may have 
more alternatives than students from communities with 
lower -median education level. 
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FIGURE 3.2 

SUMKARY - VARIABLES HAVING SIGNIFICANT 
RELATIONSHIP WITH PERCENT OF RELATED JOB 
PLACEMENTS FOR SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



Variable 


Type 

of 

.Variable 


Can be 
Influenced 


Direction of 
Relationship 


Importance 
!• least 
5«mo*t 


Guide nee & Job 

development 

services 


Educat lonal 


Yes' 


Neg. 


4.2 


Labor demand 


Economic 


No 


Pes. 


4.2 


Percent 
unemployment 


Social 


No 


Neg. 


3.9 


Percent change 
In population 


Social 


No 


Pos. 


3.3 


Industrial 
mix (size) 


Economic 


No 


Pos-. 


3.2 


Percent enrolled 
In business and 
office programs 


Educational 


Yes 


Pos. 


3.2 


Percent enrol la- 
ment In agricul- 
ture program 


Educational 


Yes 


Neg. 


3.2 


Median educa- 
tional level 


Social 


No 


Neg. 


3.1 


Percent 
disadvantaged 


Education 


Yes 


Pos. 


2.9 


Percent whites 
enrol led In VE 


Educational 


Yes 


Neg. 


2.9 


Percent popula- 
tion white k * 


Socl a£ 


No 


Pos. 


? 7 


Per capital 
Income- 


* 

Economic 


1 No 


Nog. 


2.6 


Highway density 


Social 


No 


Neg. 


2.5 


Percent total 
work force 
female, 18*19 


Social 


No 


Neg. , 


2.5 


Number of white 
students 


Educational 


No 


Pos. 


1.9 
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4. There are several variables that indicate more success- 
ful placement rates for programs in economically and 
socially stable communities. This may also indicate 
stability of the vocational education programs. Place- % 
ment might be easier to achieve in the stable environ- * 
ment where^ businesses are more aware of the vocational 
education programs as potential labor sources and bet- , 
ter communication exists among teachers and business 
leaders. Also, in areas of rapid economic growth, _ 
students may take jobs not related to their training 

because of better wages. 

> 

5) . The fifth set of variables that impact on vocational 

placement is the make-up of the .student enrollment in 
"Vocational education programs. It appears that voca- 
tional education serves the nonwhite and disadvantaged 
student best. This could be because these students 
need to go to work upon completion of the program, 
while the more affluent students have other ^options.. . 
This may have implications for better career counseling 
and screening methods before enrolling students in 
vocational education programs. 

6) The sixth set o'f variables to impact upon related 
placement is vocational education services and activi- 
ties... Guidance and job development services relate 
negatively to percent of related job placement. This 
condition could be due to the criterion used to imple- 

1 ment job development and career guidange services. 

Transitional services may not have caused low placement 
rates but are only treatments implemented because „of 
low placement rates. 

Percentage of students in youth organizations did have 
a positive impact on placement.. It pould be that 
teachers who develop large yduth organizations also 
have the interpersonal skills -and energy necessary to 
dev.elop job placement for ther graduates, or that by 
belonging to youth organizations one becomes .more so- 
cial, therefore finds it easier to interview for a job. 

As in any* exploratory study, there are more data presented 
than can be interpreted. The interpretations given here are for 
Che most part based on intuitive postulations. These are only a 
few of the implications one might draw from the analyses. Fur- 
ther work needs to be done before strong statements can be made 
pertaining to the findings and implications of this study. 

Further analysis of the data base used for this study should 
include the following considerations. Each state 1 s data need to 
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be independently in order to improve the consistency of the 
information .studied. There are. problems with inconsistent defin- 
itions and missing data for some of the variables.- Specific 
theories and hypotheses should be developed from (I) case Studies 
*and (2) further inspection of the analyses. These theories 
should then be tested* Case studies should be implemented to 
explore why the identified relationships /exist . 

A second analysis should be considered once the 1980 Census . 
data is published* This would minimize the different reference 
points 'for the data; that is, all data would be for 1980. 

This phase of the study is one step in identifying corre- 
lates to placement; much work 2 remains before concrete statements 
,can be made concerning what affects related job placement for 
. secondary vocational education students. c 

Additional Results From the Analysis of Mail Questionnaires 

In this section additional information is .provided about the 
analysis of existing data. The findings presented in this sec- 
tion did not logically fit into the majpr body of the findings 
presentation which .was organized around issue areas. 

Regression Analysis 

- Separate regression analyses were done for the following re- 
spondent groups: , 



1. 


Directors and principals (administrative staff) 




2, 


teacher, counselors, and job , placement specialists 






(faculty) 




3. 


Current students 




4. 


Former students 




5.* 


Parents ' 




6 C . 


Vocational education advisory council 1 members 




7. 


"Employers of former students 





Table 3.6 provides a description of the respondent groups by 
high and low placement sites and number of individuals included 
in^ the original analysis of data. As discussed previously the 
unit of analysis was the LEA. Therefore, for €>ach independent 
variable used in the analysis of the mail quesitonnaire data set, 
a mean was calculated based upon the responses of the various 
groups comprising the sample- 'Of each LEA. 

Findings of this analysis of the mail questionnaire data are 
reported -as they pertain to the following study objective: 

To provide a detailed description of the educational 
and community processes which appear to influence 
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former vocational * education students being, placed in 
, • jobs related to their training. 

J . " The statistical data are presented in tables and are discus- 
sed in this section only to the extent needed to interpret the 
meaning of the statistics used. Certain results were discussed 
in previous sections of this chapter. However, impressions, con- 
clusions, and recommendations for further study are presented in 
a later section. , t 

' Before addressing the objective discussed earlier and its 
subsequent research questions, tables of descriptive statistical 
data are presented in ord^r to aid the reader in developing the 

* necessary background information concerning the mail survey inde- 
pendent variables used in this phase of the data analysis. Tables 
A..17 to 'A. 26 found in Appendix E list the correlations (p > .05), 
the "means and standard deviations for each variable by respond- 
ent groups, and the number of LEAs used in the analysis. 

Testing the differences between the high and low placement 
sites for each of the variables using'a conventional .t-test was 
discussed in an earlier section of this chapter. These variables 
"were selected -from the review of literature,, the correlational 
. analysis of existing data, and the case studies, because they 

were expected to differentiate between the high and low placement 
sites. 

Parents . Results from the regression analysis using the re- 
spondent group of parents between fourteen independent variables 
and the .dependent variable (job placement in related field) are 
presented in table A. 27. The total multiple correlation (R) ob- 
tained from this analysis was -equal to .68. ~ The unadjusted coef- 
ficient of determination was equal to .46.. Adjusting the coeffi- 
cient of determination for degrees of freedom accounted for the 
shrinkage 'which would be expected upon cross-validation. The 
coefficient of determination adjusted for degrees of freedom 
(R~ 2 ) was approximately equal to . 3T. 

The significance of the total relationship was tested .by 

• dividing the mean squares regression by the mean squares error to 
obtain an F-ratio with K and n = 1 degrees of freedom. The over- 
all. .Ft ratio for this equation was 3.061 and was significant 
beyond the .05 level. . 

> 

The standardized Beta represented the amount of limits of the 
independent variable which was uniquely associated with the per- 
* cent of job placement, with the effect of all of the other inde- 
pendent- variables partial led out. Because the measurement units 
of various independent variables in a number of cases were not 
comparable, standardized (Beta) coefficients were used. Ezekiel 
and Fox (1967) state that for comparisons between problems where 
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the standard deviations are much different,^ the Beta coefficient 
may have value. * ■ " 

The significance of the .Beta <vas tested with an F statistic, 
which should be generally, at' least 4. Weisberg and Bowen (1980) 
„ state that this rule of thumb is actually very close for regres- 
sions with at least sixty cases. They add that if a coefficient 
is not significantly different from zero, then that variable., can 
be safely dropped from the regression. 

Following this procedure, the variables on the responsibilty 
of the cooperative education coordinator in helping studerits find 
jobs were tested. The difficulty that "no jobs available" posed 
for the former students in locating employment, and the parental 
expectation for the student after high school are significant at + 
the .01 level. While the .other variables did not in themselves 
possess enough of a unique contribution to be statistically 
significant, all fourteen independent variables, taken together 
accounted for approximately 31 percent of the dependent variable 
(percent of job placement in related field). This 31 percent was 
obtained from the adjusted coefficient of determination (R~ 2 ).. 

Former students . A regression analysis between sixteen 
independent variables and the dependent variable (the percent of 
job placement *in related field) is presented in table A. 28. The ' 
tptal multiple correlation (R) obtained from this analysis was 
equal to approximately .85. The unadjusted coefficient of deter- 
mination (R 2 ) was equal to approximately .73— Adjusting the 
coefficient of determination for degrees of freedom accounted for 
the shrinkage which could be expected upon cross-validation. The 
coefficient of determination adjusted for degrees of freedom * 
(R 2 ) was equal to approximately .63. The significance of the 
total relationship tested by the overall F- ratio is equal to 7.42 
and is significant bey6nd the .01 level. Examination of ^the 
standardized regression coefficients in this model indicated that 
only the following variables were significant beyond the .01 
level: previous work experience, training in job readiness 
skills (e.g., resume writing), the goal of placement not related 
to training (i%e., the extent that this is perceived as a low- 
ranking goal of the school, the higher the placement in related 
field), the difficulty the lack of transportation plays in ob- 
taining a job, the importance of basic education skills, the pre- 
sence of age discrimination as a deterrent to obtaining a job, 
holding a job while in school, and student membership in VICA. 
One independent variable, the school placement services as a 
source oZ information, was significant at the »05 level. 

Current student * The" regression analysis between the nine- 
teen independent variables and the dependent variable (percent of 
job placement 0 in related field of training) was presented in 
table A. 29. The total multiple correlation (R) is equal to 
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approximately .86. The unadjusted coefficient of determination 
( r2) W as approximately equal to .73, and the adjusted coef- 
ficient of determination (R~ 2 ) was equal to approximately .62. 
The significance of the total relationship as tested by the F- 
ratio was equal .to 6.6170 and was significant beyond the .01 
level. The standardized ^regression coefficients revealed that 
three independent variables (the difficulty the lack of trans- 
portation poses in obtaining a job, the rating of the school 
.placement service as a source of information about job openings, 
and the help vocational education teachers provide in learning 
'about jobs) were, significant beyond the .01 level. These 
variables can be cbnsidered as significant predictors of percent 
of job placement -in related field of training in the presence of 
all other variables. 

Teachers, counselors, job placement : specialists . The re- 
sults from the regression analysis of the full model between 
twenty-two independent variables and the dependent variable (job 

" placement in related field) using the faculty respondent groups 
(teachers, counselors, job placement specialists) are presented 

* *in table A. 30. The multiple correlation (R) obtained from this 
analysis was approximately equal to .64. Adjusting the coef- 
ficient of determination for degrees of freedom accounted for the 
shrinkage which would be expected upco cross-validation. The 
-coefficient of determination adjusted for degrees of freedom 
(R~ 2 ) was equal to approximately .43., 

The significance of the total relationship was tested by the 
overall F-ratio is equal, to 3. 085 and is, significant beyond the 
'.01 level.- Examination of the standardized regression coeffi- 
cients indicates that the only significant variable contributing 
to the prediction of job placement in related field was the be- 
lief by the teachers, counselors, andjob placement specialists 
of the "difficulty former vocational students had in obtaining 
jobs? when no jobs were available. ' x 

, * Advisory council members . Table A.- 31 presents the results 
of step wise multiple regressibn techniques as used in the pre- * 
vious analysis in .order to identify the most unique and useful 
information for prediction. The total multiple correlation (R) 
was approximately equal to .64, the unadjusted coefficient of de- 
termination (R-2) was equal to approximately .17, and the 
significance of the total relationship as tested by the overall 
F-ratio was approximately equal to 1.683 (which is not signifi- 
cant at either the .01 or .05 levels). In examining the stan- 
dardized regression^ coefficients in model 2, independent ^ 
variables were significant (.05) predictors of job placement in 
related field. These included the ranking of the goal of "creat- 
ing an awareness of jobs" and the goal of "providing students 
with competencies needed to obtain jobs." , . 
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Directors and principals . The multiple regression analysis 
between the twelve independent variables and the dependent vari- 
able (percent of job placement in related field) is presented in 
table A* 32. The total multiple correlation (R) was equal to ap- 
proximately .53 and the unadjusted coefficient of determination 
(R 2 ) was equal to .28. The adjusted coefficient -of determina- 
tion (R~ 2 ) was equal to approximately .09. The F-ratio for the 
overall relationship was 1.4*81 and was not significant at the .05 
level. Examination of the standardized regression coefficients 
in this model indicates that none of the variables were signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 

Employer . The regression analysis between fifteen indepen- 
dent, variables and the dependent variable , percent of job place- 
ment in related field of training, was presented in table A. 33. 
The total multiple correlation (R) was approximately equal to 
.72, and the unadjusted coefficient of determination (R 2 ) was 
approximately equal to .35. The adjusted R*" 2 was equal to ap- 
proximately .35. The significance of the toal relationship as 
tested by the overall F-ratio was equal to 3.110/ and was signi- 
ficant beyond the .01 level. Three independent variables. signi- 
ficant at the .05 level , included: the goal of placement in 
related field of training, the difficulty sex discrimination 
poses in job placement, and the difficulty age discrimination 
possesses"' in finding a job. 

Discriminant analysis . A discriminant analysis was used to 
differentiate between the high placement sites (thirty LEAs) and 
the low placement sites, ( thirty-two LEAs). The designation* of 
high and low was based on the United States and individual state 
departments of labor estimates of the 1978 annual average adjust- 
ed civilian labor force, or unemployment rate, for the particular 
labor market area designation in which the LEA existed. 

» 

To distinguish between the high and low placement sites, 
variables were classified under economic/ social-demographic, and 
educational categories. The iteration or data reduction tech- 
niques discussed earlier included a heuristic framework, a review 
of literature, discussions with a group of consultants familiar 
with the school-to-work transition, 'preliminary analysis of data 
using correlational techniques on existing data bases, and infor- 
mation obtained from the case ^studies. The analysis of tbose>\ 
data provided the data basis for the design of the discriminant 
analysis study. * 

/ 

In the following presentation of discriminant analysis by 
seven respondent groups, (1) teachers; job placement specialists; 
counselors; (2) directors, principals; (3) current students; 
('4) former studeats; (5) parents; (6) advisory council members;, 
and (7) employers; attention was focused on the contributions of 
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the individual variables describing the relative importance of a 
* c variable in determining the 0 discriminant score* 

Analysis of respondent groups * To determine a combined dis- 
criminant strength of the selected independent variables in max- 
imizing the total differences between the high and low placement 
groups, the discriminant functional analysis was undertaken. 
This technique attempted to maximize the ratio of between-group 
sum of squares to wi thin-group sum of squares v The results of 
this analysis were presented by respondent groups. 

Table A. 36 presents the results of discriminant function an- 
alysis for the respondent group* of .teachers, counselors, and job 
placement specialists. The information contained in six indepen- 
dent variables was sufficient to produce a significant discrimin- 
ation. .The Wilkes Lambda statistic was computed and tested using 
the Chi Square.. It can be seen that the Chi Square was equal to' 
39#989, which was significant <afe the 0.0000 level. The^eigen- 
value presented in the table was not of immediate value in this 
analysis because the variables were combined into one function. 
However , in subsequent analysis it would be important when 
deriving three functions to include a function describing the 
classification of variables as economic, social-demographic, and 
educational. * The resulting eigenvalues would be compared to 
determine the relative magnitudes to see how much of the total 
discriminatory power each has. The derived value of the canoni- 
cal correlation "(r*) was equal to approximately .71. This 
correlation squared (r* 2 ) defined the proportion of variation 
in the ^discriminant function explained by the groups. The r* 2 
equaled .50, which indicated that a substantial relationship^ 
existed between?, the high and low placement groups and the dis- 
» criminant function. 

Table A. 37 presents the results of the second discriminant 
function analysis which was conducted for the respondent group of 
directors and principals. * Stepwise selection procedures resulted 
in a subset of three, variables being derived from ^the full set. 
The Wilkes Lambda statistic was equal to approximately * .79,- and 
the Chi Square was' equal to' 12.785 and was significant at the 
0. 0000 level. 

.^Examining the canonical correlation (r*), the. value was 
equal to approximately .46. The correlation squared (R* 2 ) was 
- equal to approximately .21, which showed that "a. slight relation- 
.< ship existed between the high and low placement groups and the 
discriminant function. The discriminant function also correctly 
classified 63.79 percent of the cases. The tau statistic was 
equal to .47, ,which indicated that the classification based on 
the discriminating variables made 47 percent fewer errors than 
would be expected by chance alone. 
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The respondent group of current students was the subject of 
analysis in' the third discriminant function analysis. In table 
A. 38 eleven variables were used in this analysis. Th£ Wilkes _ 
Lambda statistic was equal to approximately .45. The test of 
significance using Chi Square resulted in a statistic- equal to 
approximately 41.262, which was* significiant at, the .0000 level. 
A violation in one of the assumptions was identified,. The group 
covariance matrices, were not equal, which would tend to distort 
the canonical discriminant functions and classification equation 
(Klecka, 1980).* Klecka (1980), however, added that the analysis 
can be performed but caution must be exercised in interpreting 
the results. Alternative procedures would be suggested to mini- 
mize certain shortcomings. Examining the results of the canoni- 
cal correlation (R*) the^valuje computed was .74. The correlation 
squared (R 2 ) was equal to approximately .55, which shows that a 
marked relationship exists between the high and low placement 
groups and the discriminant function 

It can be seen that 91.53 percent of the cases were correct- 
ly classified between the hagh and low placement groups. The tau 
statistic was equal to .71, which indicated that the ff classi£ica- 
tion based on the discriminating variables 'made 47 percent fewer 
errors^ than wolald he expected by cttance alone. The fourth dis- 
criminant function analysis involved the identification of ten 
variables used -to discriminate between ttte. high and low placement 
"sites based on the respondent group of former students (table 
A. 39). The Wilkes Lambda statistic was equal to approximately 
.36, and Chi Square equal to approximately 50.638, which was 
significant at the *0. 000 level. The canonical correlation (r*) 
equaled approximately .80. The correlation squared (r* 2 ) was 
equal to approximately .64, which showed a substantial relation- 
ship exists between the high and low placement groups and the 
discriminant function. 

The discriminant function also correctly classifed SI2.98 
percent of the cases. The tau statistic was equal' to .87 which 
indicated that the classification based *on the discriminant 
variables made 87 percent fewer errors than would be expected by 
random selection. 

The parents comprised the respondent group for identifying 
variables in the next discriminant function analysis. Table A. 40 
shows results of the analysis. The Wilkes Lambda statistic was 
equal to approximately .74. The Chi Square test of significance 
was equal to approximately 16.570 and was significant at .0110 
level. The canonical correlation ' (R* ) was equal to .50, and che 
correlation squared (R* 2 ) was. equal to . 26, - which showed a low 
relationship existed between the high and low placement groups 
and the discriminant function. It was shown that 75.41 percent 
of the cases were correctly classified. The tau statistic was 
equal to .60 indicating that the classification based on the 
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disc riminant variable made 60 percent fewer errors than would be 
expected by /chance alone* Table A. 41 presented the information 
concerning the discriminant analysis based upon the respondent 
group of local vocational education advisory council members. 
The Wilkes Lambda statistic was equal to approximately .65. She 
Chi Square test of significance was equal to 18.702 and was 
signficant at the .0022 level. Reviewing the results of the 
canonical correlation (R*)# the value computed was equal to' 
approximately .59. The correlation squared (R* 2 ) was equal to 
approximately .35/ indicating that ,a low relationship exists 
between the high and low placement groups and this discriminant 
function. The discriminant function correctly classified as much 
as 79.17 percent of the cases. The tau "statistic was, equal to 
.66* Which indicated that the classification based on the dis- 4 
"criminating variables made 66 percent fewer errors than would be 
expected by chance alone. 

The final discriminant analysis dealing with a separate re- 
spondent group focused on information from employers of former 
vocational education students. * Table A. 42 shows eight variables 
comprising the set for this discriminant function. The Wilkes 
Lambda statistic was ejguai to approximtely >.4-7. The Chi Square 
was equal to approxiamely 40.12'and was signficant at the 0.0000 
level. In testing for violations of assumptions, group covari- 
ance matrices were found to be unequal. As discussed earlier, 

• the results should be jinterpreted with caution, examining the 
results of the canonical correlation (R*), the value computed was 
equal to approximately \. 73. The correlation squared (R*^) was 
equal to .53. This shows a marked* relationship exists between 

' the high and low placement groups and the discriminant function. 
It can be seen that 89.^3 of the cases were correctly classified 

-between the high and lov^ placemenfc s groups. The tau statistic was 
equal to .82,, indicating that the classification, based upon the 
discriminating variables made 82 percent fewer errors than would 
be expected by random seleptionl 

General analysis . Prior to the general analyses, the sta- 
tistically significant variables frbm each respondent grpup were 
summarized in two tables. Table A. 44 centered' on the results of 
the multiple regression results, while table A. 45 focused on the 
multiple discriminant analysis resuLts. „ ' 

. . if t . 

After the '.multiple regression analyses and multple -.discrim- 
inant analyses for each separate respondent group were conducted, 
variables common to all respondent groups and selected variables 
from the analysis of existing data portion of the study were com- 
bined into one cbmmon data set. Using this set, multiple regres- 
sion and discriminant analyses were performed. The results of 
these procedures are displayed in 'tables A. 34 and A. 43. 



Taken together, the 'two analyses supported" two. of the 'ipajor 
findings from ,th£ c^se sttidies. First , the importance of econom- 
ic factors^in the process of job placement was highlighted. ,Unem- 
ployment rate efnerged as significant in both analyses. Likewise,,, 
in the case studies, interviewees often stressed that lack of * 
jobs hindered placement. m 

Secondly, the ratings for the goal of placement m a train- 
ing related job and the helpfulness of the teacher and job place- 
ment service emerged as important in the multiple regression ?nd 
multiple discriminant analyses. The.se results agreed with those 
of the case studies in which the importance of philosophy and the 
role of the teacher and school placement service in job placement 
were s tressed * 

/ Summary of Chapter III 



"•This section presents a summary of the study findings. 
Sixty.-two sites were represented in the / study. Eight of. the. 
.sites served in dual* roles, first as case study sites t and second 
as mail questionnaire sites. The dependent variable and .first 
criterion for selection of the LEAs for the study was the per- 
centage of students who cpmpleted their vocational' education in 
1978, who were known to 6e available for work,. and who were 
placed in full-time, training related jobs within six months of 
leaving the program. 

There were thirty sites with reported "high job placement 
rates (above 54.3 percent) and thirty-two sites with reported low 
placement' rates (below 54.3 percent). Four of the eight case 
study sites reported high job placement rates, while the other 
four reported low job placement rates. There was a wide .range 
and distribution of job placement rates represented in the study. 
The rates for high placement sites ranged from 54.3. percent to 97 
percent, while the rates for low placement sites ranged from. 7.9 
percent to 52.8 percent. 

Job placement rates in this study were reported by the voca- 
tional education agencies of the s^ven states participating in 
the study. It appeared that methods for collecting and report- 
ing job placement date differed not only between states but also 
among sites within the states. Interviewe.es at the state agen- 
cies and at the sites believed, however, that they reported the 
best data available for the 1977-78 period. The lack of a stand- 
ardized and widely \sed methodology to collect job placement data 
must be considered a limitation of the study findings. 

The second criterion for selection of the LEAs was the level 
of labor market deinand- in the communiity where the site was 
located. High labor market demand was defined as unemployment 
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rates of 5.9 percent and below. The thirty high labor demand 
sites had 5.9 percent and below rates of unemployment. The re- 
maining thirty-two sites in the study were in communities with 
reported unemployment rates of 6.0 percent and above and were 
designated as lpw labor market demand sites. In the mail ques- 
tionnaire part of the study, the number of sites located in 
communities with high labor demand (48 percent) was approximately 
. the same as those with low labor demand (52 percent), tfhere were 
more case study sites (63 percent) 'located in communities with 
high labor market demand than in those with low labor market 
demand (37 percent). 

The third criterion for selection of the sites was their 
location in a metropolitan or nonmetropolitan community. Metro- 
politan communities were those located in a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA) while nonmetropolitan communities were 
not located in SMSA.. Fifty-six percent of the questionnaire 
sites were located in metropolitan communities while 44 percent 
were- in nonmetropolitan communities. Seven of the .eight case 
study sites were located in metropolitan communities, with one in 
a nonmetropolitan community. 

Questionnaires were m^iled^to-a-; tot'aX^of 20,307 individuals 
in ten j^espondent-groupsr. The total number of respondents to the 

— -ma^il questionnaire was 5,062 which represents 25 percent of the 
questionnaire^ mailed to sixty- two sites in seven states. Over a 
third ,(36.6 percent) of the mail questionnaire respondents repre- 
sented : .low placement, low^ labor demand metropolitan sites. The 
majority of the case studies were in metropolitan sites with more 

■ high- labor market demand^ (five out of eight) than low labor mar- 
ket demand.^ More than Jialf of the mail questionnaire respondents 
(3,051 of 5,062) °and case study interviews (233 of 438) repre- 
sented low job placement sites. The directors of vocational 
education programs had the highest response rate with 93 percent 
returning their questionnaires. School staff, members responded 

• more readily (65 percent) than nonrschbol staff individuals who 
received questionnaires. More* advisory council members partici- 
pated, (45 percent) than employers, who returned 3'8jpercent of the 
questionnaires. Almost half (47 percent) of the questionnaires 
were sent to parents, although only 15 percent responded. 

Individuals were selected for interviews for the case 
studies primarily through the cooperation of . the state, and local 
education agency liaison persons. A total of 438 individuals 
were interviewed/ including sixty-seven persons at the state 
level, 138 local school staff members, 124 students and parents, 
and 120 employers and community members* 
' * 'a - 

Foufr-f ifrais (81 percent) , of the total number of respondents 
to the tmail questionnaires indicated their ethnic origin as 
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white. Nearly 10 percent were .black , while the remaining ten 
percent either, indicated American Indian, Asian, Hispanic, other, 
or dicTnot respond to the question. More school personnel were, 
minorities at high placement sites than a,t low placement sites. 
There » were greater percentages of white directors, principals, 
teachers, counselors, job placement specialists, and employers at 
the low placement sites than at high placement sites. Statisti- 
cal analysis of the ethnic origin* of the population in the ques- 
tionnaire site communities was not possible due to the selective 
sampling based upon involvement with the vocational education 
program. ^ 

Interviewees at the case study site frequently mentioned 
that, as one employer pointed out, "parents influence their 
children as to which vocational education clasps they should 
take*" At high placement sites parents appeared to have_less- — 
education than at low placement sites. * A greate ^percentage of 
fathers at high placement sites held, jobs" related to traditional 
vocational education_argas than ^fathers at low placement sites. 
A greaterjeercentage of mothers held clerical, administrative, 
.and— professional jobs *at low placement sites than at high place- 
ment sites. 
* « 

The mean educational level of both males and females in the 
population was lower at high placement sites (11.0 and 11.2) than 
at low placement sites (11.5 and 11.7). The negative relation- 
ship between the educational level of the population with high 
placement sites indicates that the higher the median level of 
education in the community, the lower the rate of related job 
placement. It can be inferred that students at low placement 
sites perceived a wider range of options than taking jobs related 
to their vocational education related fields. Students in com- 
munities with higher median educational levels appeared to make 
cax&*r decisions more frequently to continue their education, at 
postsecondary schools or work in nonrelated jobs. m In contrast,' 4 
it appears that students in communities withlowjar median educa- 
tional levels had fewer viable alternatives to that of remaining 
in their vocational education related field. 

The ethnic makeup of the eight case study site communities* 
indicated a trend towards a greater percentage of minorities at 
the high placement sites. The population at three»of the high 
placement sites was 14-18 percent minorities, while the fourth 
site was less than 3 percent minority. In* comparison, the"* popu- 
lation at the low placement sites had a lower .percentage of 
minorities, averaging 8 , percent at all but one site that had ,less 
than 1 percent minorities. The analysis of exisiting data 
(tables A. 2 and A. 3) further indicated a trend towards a positive 
elationship between the percentage of related placement and com- 
munities with more nonwhites in the population. It appeared that 
student placement in related jobs is higher in communities with 
greater percentages of minor iti'es^ comprising the population. 

* *< 
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Analysis of the existing data from the 586 local education 
agencies indicated trends and statistical relationships among, a 
number of variables. The mean LEA .enrollment was lower in high 
job placement communities (8 f 478) than in low placement communi- 
ties (16,778). Proportionally fewer whites were enrolled in the 
schools f more students were enrolled in vocational education pro- 
grams, and more students were in, youth organizations at the high 
job placement communities. The mean of the dropout rate was 7.1 
at high placement sites compared to 5.7 at low^placemeht .sites. 
The higher the percentage dropouts, the higher the job placement 
rates. 

The analysis of existing data indicated that as the number 
of vocational education programs increased , the percentage of 
placement increased. There was a positive relationship between 
the number of vocational education programs .made available to 
students and the percent of placement rate. Growth in vocational 
education programs affected student placement negatively, and 
programs that .provided guidance and job development services ap- 
jpeared to have a lower percentage of placement. 

All of the, placement rates among service areas were signifi- 
cantly related, which indicated that schools with high placement 
rates in one program area tended to have higher placement rates 
in other program areas ^ As the number of programs in agricul- 
ture, distributive education, health, and trade and industrial/ 
technical increased, the placement rate increased. It appears 
that agricultural programs had higher placement in rural areas 
and distributive education ( D. E. ) programs had higher placement 
in metropolitan areas ; In addition, the unemployment rate 
related negatively to percent of placement for health occupa- 
tions, home economics, business and office, and trades and 
industrial/technical programs. ^ , 

The percentage enrolled in youth prganiza tions had moderate- 
ly large correlations <with the placement rates for all service 
areas , indicating that as the percentage of members in youth 
organizations increased, the placement rate increased. The cost 
of vocational programs did not have a significant relationship \to 
placement. It appeared that mpre money, by itself, made little 
difference in placement rates., „ • 1 ' 

* ** • i » - 

Findings frpm all components of the study indicated that the 
communities with ^high labor market demand also tended to have 
higher job placement rates. Investigation at the case study 
sites revealed that while the average labor demand rate was an 
indicator for job .placement opportunities in general, a number of 
t other factors impinged upon training related job placement. Em- 
ployers frequently pointed out that unemployment rates are aver- 
aged for all jobs possible in a community,* and the demand for 
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a specific training related job is frequently difficult to ascer- 
tain from the average labor demand rate for all jobs* Employers 
also indicated that if the demand for specific training related 
jobs in a community could be defined it would be a better predic- 
tor of job placement opportunities than the overall average labor 
market demand '. 

Another variable considered a factor relevant to job place- 
ment is availability of transportation. Lack of transportation 
emerged as a significant barrier to employment during the statis- 
tical analyses of the mail questionnaires* 

There was higher job placement in sites with proportionally 
more small industries (having less than 250 employees) and a 
greater number of manufacturing firms. Low job placement sites 
were located an communities with more, large industries , mdre re- 
tail firms, and fewer manufacturing firms than found in .high job 
placement sites. Unions appeared to be a factor according to 
several interviewees who described both positive and negative 
influences that unions appeared to have upon placement of former 
students. 

» * 

Philosophical positions relative to job placement as a goal 
of secondary vocational education were determined through inter- 
views at the case "study sites and through information obtained st 
from the mail questionnaires. At both high and low placement 
sites, case study interviewees and mail questionnaire respondents 
appeared to believe that job placement was not the most Important 
goal of the. vocational education .programs. The most prevalent - 
belief, appeared to be, that placement in a job related to training 
was iess important than providing students with, employability 
skills, with an awareness of various occupations, or with the op- 
portunity to explore various jobs. ' . 

The respondents tb the mail questionnaires concurred with 
the ckse study interviewees concerning the goals of secondary 
vocational education programs. The greatest percentage of re- 
spondents ranked the go&ls for secondary vocational education in 
the following oYder: . 

v 

Goal 1. To provide students with skills needed to 

obtain a job , 
Goal 2. To create awareness of various occupations 
Goal 3., Tp provide an opportunity to explore various 

jobs 

Goal 4. To placement students in jobs related to 
training 

Goal 5. To place students in jobs not necessarily related 
to training ' ^ 
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The consensus among interviewees was, as a school adminis- 
trator stated, "teachers are the key to placement"'. Interview- 
ees credited teachers more than any other school personnel with 
placing graduating or former students in jobs related to their 
training. Placement was not considered the responsibility of 
teachers as a matter of written policy at any of the case study 

. sites. The placement of students was not used as a criterion for. 

% evaluating teachers at any of the case study sites. Nonetheless., 
most teachers, especially at high placement sites, appeared to 
believe, as one teacher stated, that "Placement is my responsi- 
bility." « 

At the high placement sites, v<pcational education teachers 
appeared to be more actively iavolved in job placement and ap- 
peared to have a greater sense of identification with. their role 
in the placement process than teachers at the low placement 
sites. Several teachers at high placement sites indicated' that 
they perceived support from the school administration and 'che 
community for their role in job placement. Teachers described 
their job placement responsibilities * as teaching of job-seeking 
skills, maintaining communication with employers in the commun- 
ity, and recommending students to employers. Teachers felt, how- 
ever, that the lack of time and opportunity to upgrade their 
skills, maintain contact with 'employers , and write, in-depth re- 
commendations for students detracted from job placement. Teach- 
ers at •both, high and low placement sites, believed placement would 
be increased if their school had a placement office which would 
serve as a central clearing house to gather and disseminate 
, information and provide clerical assistance. 

Ho consistent -mode of vocational education program planning 
emerged from the analysis of interviews, and documents' at the 
eight case study sites. Administrators and teachers at all sites 
indicated that advisory committee input was used to some degree, \ 
but no other processes were cc>ramon .to all sites. * The 'most fre- 
fc quent sources of information for program planning, were 'needs 
assessments, state level planning data, teacher input, and. stu- 
dent interests. At'high placement sites, community, needs assess- 
ment ^surveys were used* more frequently than at low placement 
sites. Several school administrators,, indicated they were cau- 
tious when interpreting resQlts of needs assessments for planning 
purposes. Approximately half of the employers responding to the 
mail questionnaire -had participated «in ne^ds assessments conduct- 
ed by ^ the, schools. Employers indicated they should be contacted, 
more frequently, with three- fourths wanting yearly opportunities 
to provide input. Vocational education directors believed that 
the state education agencies - , the local vocational education 
advisory committees, and the vocational education teachers, most 
frequently determined the skills 'to be taught in the vocational 
education programs. * 
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The consensus among interviewees was, as a school adminis- 
trator stated , "teachers are the key to placement" • Interview- 
ees credited teachers more than any other school personnel with 
placing graduating or former students in jobs related to their 
training. Placement was not considered the responsibility of 
teachers as a matter of written policy at any of the case study 
sites* The placement of students was not used as a criterion for 
evaluating teachers at any of the case study sites* Nonetheless, 
most teachers, especially at high placement sites, appeared to 
believe, as one teacher stated, that "Placement is my responsi- 
bility." 

© 

At the high placement sites^ vocational education teachers 
appeared to be more actively involved in job placement and ap- 
peared to have a ^greater sense of identification with their role 
in the placement process than teachers at the low placement 
sites* Several teachers at high placement sites indicated that 
they -perceived support from the school administration and the 
•community for their role in job placement* Teachers described 
their job placement responsibilities as teaching of job-seek:!, 
skills, maintaining communication with employers in the. bomm un- 
ity, and recommending students to employers* Teachers felt, how- 
ever, that the lack of time and opportunity to upgrade their 
skills, maintain contact with employers, and write in-depth re- 
cpmmendations^ for students detracted from job placement* Teach- 
ers at both high and low placement sites believed placement would 
be increased if their school had a placement office *which would 
serve as a central clearing house to gather and disseminate 
information and provide clerical assistance* 

No consistent mode of vocational education program planning 
. emerged from, the analysis w of interviews and documents at the" 
eight case study sites* Administrators and teachers at all sites 
indicated that advisory committee input was used .to some degree, 
but no other processes were common to all sites* The most fre- 
quent ^sources of information for program' planning vere needs 
assessments, state level planning data, teacher input, and stu- . 
dent interests. At high placement sites, community needs assess- 
ment surveys were used more frequently than at. low placement 
sites. Several^ school administrators, indicated thefr were cau- 
tious, when interpreting results of needs assessments for planning 
pur£>oses. Approximately Half of the employers responding to the 
mail questionnaire had, participated in needs assessments conduct- 
ed by the schools'* Employers indicated they should be< contacted 
more frequently, with three*- fourths, wanting yearly opportunities 
to, provide input.' Vocational education* directors believed that 
the state education agencies, the local vocational education 
advisory committees, and the vocational education teachers most 
frequently determined the skills to be taught in the vocational 
education programs. t 
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The most formalized involvement of the. business sector with 
secondary vocational education programs was through advisory com- 
mittees. Members of advisory committees interivewed at both high 
and low case study sites were informed about at least one voca- 
tional education program and- were invplved in providing some de- 
gree of Input to improve the program. The ..majority o.f the advis- 
ory committee members who responded to the mail questionnaire 
were white males^ with four years or more of college. The major- 
ity were administrators/ prof essionals , j or owners of their own 
business. Advisory committee members from high placement sites 
had shorter tenure in their roles. The, activity most frequently 
conducted by advispry committee' members was evaluation of voca- 
tional education programs , while the activity with the least 
participation was assisting in the job placement of students. 

Employers who were not advisory committeee members indicated 
sporadic involvement in the vocational education programs. While 
* school personnel at the case study sites agreed that contact with 
employers" enhanced job placement, employers responding to the 
mail questionnaires reported that^ they were contacted less often 
-than they felt was desirable. Vocational education teachers ^at 
high placement sites 0 reported more frequent contact with employ- 
ers than teachers at low placement sites. Employers at high 
placement sites, however, reported less frequent participation in 
placement related activities than those at low placement sites. 
Employers reported they had participated most frequently in coop-? 
erative education programs and least frequently in industry/ 
school^ staff exchanges. 

It appeared that follow-up studies and other forms of eval- 
uation were conducted for "compl iance with reporting require- 
ments^. Program evaluation was conducted at most of the sites 
participating in the mail questionnaire, with somewhat jncre fre- 
' quent evaluation conducted at high placement sites. The most 
important - finding regarding evaluation to emerge from the case, 
studies was that at both high- and low placement sites evaluation- 
. information, particularly information obtained from mail fpllow- 
up surveys, was not used effectively fpr program Improvement. A 
major trieme expressed in interviews was that follow-up survey 
information was used rarely in decision making ^r program im- . 
provement. Numerous interviewees 'agreed, as one placement, spe- 
cialist commented, "Survey results are primarily used for show 
and tell.-, v 

The findings indicate that while some counselors provided 
help with job placemen t> most did not assume responsibility for 
job placement for several reasons. One reason was the lack of 
administrative policy; another was the view held by thef coun- 
selors, and cither school personnel that counselors were not re- 
sponsible for job placement. Counselors also pointed, out how 
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tfieir work loads prohibitied sufficient dyadic or group coun- 
seling for job placement. On the other hand , counselors were re- 
garded as having a major role in admission of students to the 
vocational education programs* # More vocational education dir- 
ectors at high placement sites than at low placement sites said 
that counselors r.ecruit most of the students* About half of the 
vocational education directors at both types of sites said- that 
counselors selected tjie: students for the vocational education 
programs. Interviewees at case study sites felt that there were 
both "creaming" and "open dcpor". policies regaraing student ad- 
missions; while maii questionnaire respondents indicated that 
student choice was the most frequent criterion for admissions. 

The sites in the study varied in the ways in which they pro- 
vided job placemcnc services and the activities they incorporated 
as part of those services., ^ Of the sixty- two sites that partici- 
pated in the mail questionnaire , thirty-four sites had offices 
designed to provide job placement services. Of these fourteen 
were high placement sites while twenty were low placement sites. 
Some combinations of job placement services were provided at the 
majority of the" sites without job placement offices. The service 
offered most frequently was availability of relevant materials 
and information. 

At high placement sites the responsibility for job placement 
was spread among more school personnel. Over a third of the re- 
spondents to the mail questionnaire believed that job placement 
personnel should hold the most responsibility for tne job place- 
ment of students. At high placement sites, more principals and 
vocational education teachers believed that teachers should hold 
"very much responsibility" for job placement. While job place- 

, ment -specialists indicated they spent more time than other school 
personnel conducting job placement activities, the majority of 
school \personnel spent very little or no time conducting such 

' activities. Teachers at high placement sites spent more time 
than teachers at low placement sites. They spenfc most of that 
time .talking about job openings. Current students were the pri- 
mary recipients of v job placement services at both high and- low 
placement sites. ' 

— * v * ■ - 

The majority of respondents agreed that having a positive • 

WQrk* attitude was the most helpful factor for a vocational educa- 
tion student in obtaining a job. Students and parents, on the 
other hand, telt that having basic education skills was y more 
important than a positive work attitude. Employers felt that 
work attitude was the most* important factor they considered when 
hiring someone for an entry-level position. The consensus among 
respondent^ was that the lack of entry-level jobs in the local 
community was the major 'deterrent to high job placement. 
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The findings indicate that the vocational educatipn cur- 
riculum was updated more frequently at high placement sites than 
at low placement sites.* The predominent inpjut for curriculum re- 
% vision came from advisory committees. According to the mail 
questionnaire respondents, needs assessments wexffe also frequently 
used for revisions. At the case study sites, curriculum revision 
appeared to be done sporadically, without extensive planning or 
use of input from . advisory committees and needs assessments. 
Teachers were primarily responsible for curriculum revision and 
development, although the processes varied among the sites. 

The two primary modes of teaching vocational education iden- 
tified in, the literature and observed at the sites are classroom 
training and on-the-job training. Classroom training provided 
students with a theoretical background, while on-the-job training 
provided practical experience in. a real-j6b setting. Classroom 
training was more oriented towards individualized performance- \ 
based instruction at some uites compared with others, but no con- N 
sistent pattern emerged as representative of high or low job 
placement' sites. Cooperative education was offered at all but * 
one case* study site. Interviewees at the site without coopera- 
tive education frequently discussed* how the addition of such a 
program would enhance . vocational education at their site. The 
majority of interviewees were very postlve about cooperative edu- 
cation, pointing out how it enhanced understanding of vocational 
skills and provided opportunities for employment. While most 
-employers extolled the benefits of participation in cooperative, 
education programs, £ few pointed out that lack of frequent com-:, 
munication with teachers decreased the possible benefits to the' 
.participating students. * * . 

A greater percentage of former students responding to .the 
mail questionnaire belonged to vocational education youth organ- 
izations at high placement sites than, at low placement s.ites. - At 
the case study, sites the majority of the ^interviewees were posi- 
tive about participation in youth organizations. Students felt „ 
that participation provided them with ..valuable employment "related . 
experiences. Although in ^the minority, some school personnel ex- 
pressed concern that the competitive aspects of youth organiza- 
tions detracted from the benefits derived from participation. t 

A third (33 percent) of the respondents to the mail ques- 
tionnaire were schopl personnel. Of these, 12 percent represent- . 
ed high placement sites and 21 percent represented* low placement 
sites. * Schpol personnel were predominantly white, male, over 
thirty-five years old and had attained education, beyond the bac- 
calaureate degree. t . More high placement respondents to the mail 
questionnaire indicated they were of non white origin than school 
personnel at the low placement sites. Administrators- and teach- 
ers at high placement sites tended to be younger than their coun- 
terparts at low placement sites. School personnel at high place-' 
a ment sites tended to hold higher degrees than personnel at low 
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placement sites. Vocational education teachers from high place- 
ment sites had somewhat fewer years of related work experience 
than teachers at low placement sites. The majority of the school 
personnel had held their present positions between one and ten 
years. v * 

Responding current and former students" from both high and 
low placement sites were predominantly white and female. n The 
ratio of white to minority students was disproportionately larger 
for former students than for current ones. Students reported 
that the averages of their grades were higher for vocational 
education courses than for all their- school programs. . Current 
students , were more optimistic than former students about the 
chances for employment of a high schol graduate with two years of 
vocational education compared to a worker with two years of ex- 
perience and no vocational education. 
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CHAPTER IV 



IMPRESSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR .ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 

Before presenting impressions, implications, and suggestions 
for further research, it is appropriate to recall some of the 
methodological dimensions and limitations of this study. We can- 
not state with^ any degree oz certainty that the sample states, 
schools, or Individual respondents are representative of the re- 
spective populations from which they are drawn. However, the 
findings may be transferable to other schools, to the, -extent that 
those schools > possess characteristics similar to the schools de- 
scribed in. this study • * * 

Multiple goals are ogerationalized simultaneously for man£. 
vocational education programs. For the purposes of thi^. study, 
the dependent variable, placement in a job related to training, 
is not, in the ^view of many secondary school policymakers and 
decision makers, "the major criterion for planning and evaluating 
vocational education programs. Some individuals responsible for 
programs indicated that they were not striving to. place students 
in jobs related to their training. Other programs were specific- 
ally ^targe ted toward the placement of the students a in, jobs re- 
lated to their training. In. general, job related placement is 

,not believed to be the primary purpose of secondary vocational 
education programs by educators, students, parents, or employers. 

' Such diversity about program, goals makes it difficult, (some 
would argue, impossible) , to draw cbnclusions 'about the f actors - 

^influencing the placement of students in training related jobs * 
from data collected within a local education agency, and" 

^certainly from data collected across local sites in different 
states. ^ r ' : - * * 

This study represented an. attempt to analyze quantitative 
and qualitative data from several different 'sources. In fc ad- . 
dition, the extent of the data* collected and-, the large number qf 
variables diealt with created special analysis problems ^ The 
methodology for dealing effectively with 'the analysis and syn- 
thesis of qualitative and quantitative data deserves more at- 
tention frcim astute minds. 

\ m \ I fc can be argued that insufficient time was spent at the 
case s£udy s sites. Perhaps fewer sites anti longer time spent per 
site would Be a better .approach. However? the chqiee of at least 
•one case study site per state provided valuable insights as the 
staff analyzed the data. " 

c 

- v In- analyzing some of the existing data* 1 , special problems 
were encountered because of the unavailability, of certain kinds 
of data for a given time period. The reader should be aware that 
some o'f the data comes from different time periods. 
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It should be evident to the" reader that this study represents 
a^compilation of data from many sources* The credibility of the 
findings is enhanced by the extensive triangulation that was 
possible by having data* from multiple sources. * 



Impressions" ft 

The "impressions" which follow are based on the integration 
of quantitative and qualitative data. Specifically, four data 
bases were examined. They included the review of literature,^ 
analysis pf existing data (58*6 LEAs, seven states), case studies , 
(eight LEAs), and mail questionnaires ( ten ^respondent groups in 
sixty- two LEAs). -These impressions should hot be regarded as 
generalizations. At best they are working hypotheses, to be 
tested again and again in the ever-changing context in .which 
Vocational education programs operate. If Vocational educators 
are to maximize the placement of former students in' jobs related 
to their training, it appears that the following points should be 
given careful attention. Higher job placement seems to exist in 
those schools where: 

o Administrators, counselors, and teachers developed a, 
clear understanding that the primary /purpose of the 
vocational education programs in t their school system 
was the placement of former- students in jobs related to 
their training. % 

q. Administrators, counselors, and teachers in a school 
system are consistent with each other concerning their 
belief that the primary purpose of vocational education 
is the' placement of former " students in jobs related to r 
their training. 

o Principals arej committed * to the placement of former • * 
vocational education students in Jobs related* to their 
% training program, principals are key individuals be- 
cause of their leadership role*, con trol of.resouces and 
scheduling of classes. 

o There is a high level of staff enthusiasm for job ^ 
placement. There is an eagerness to talk about the h 
placement of former students in jobs related to their 
training. • w 

p Teachers are committed to the position that they have a 
great amount of responsibility for placing students in 
jobs related to their training. 

* < * € 

o Student admission to vocational education programs is 
restricted to students interest and high potential. 
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o The vocational education curriculum is oriented to. the 
needs of employers. 



o Frequent use is made of needs assessment surveys, for 
planning and evaluating vocational education pro- 



o Cooperative vocational education programs actually , - 
place students in jobs related to their training pro- 
grams. 

—J P— There is a high demand for workers in the surrounding 
labor marke tfra re a*r~~ l^b6r -marke,t_conditions^ over which 
vocational education have no control are at least as~ 
important as the nature of vocational education itself 
in determining job placement. 

o Manufacturing is a major industry in the community in 
which the school is located, 

o There is a mix of industry sizes with proportionally 
fewer large industry in the area served by the school 5 . 

The school is located in a community with proportional- 
ly more nor.whites in the population. 

o Teachers have regular contact with employers regarding 
the job placement of students. 

o Students- participate in youth organizations. 

o The job placement of.fice provides coordination and 
includes teachers, in job placement activities. 

o Students are provided training in* job readiness skills. 



o Students acquire .the basic education skills needed to 
obtain a job and to perform on the job. 

o Transportation to jobs is available. 

o The school staff resembles the racial balance of the 
community served. * ' * 



Policymakers and decision makers interested in optimizing 
the placement of .former secondary vocational education students 
in jobs related to their training should give careful attention 
to the following implications. All of the implications deal wi 



grams. 



Implications 




3 



education factors over which vocational educators have some 
control. Labor market and community characteristics which are 
* associated with high rates of job placement * are beyond the 
control 0.6 vocational educators. Policymakers and decision 
makers who believe that placement?., in a job related to training is 
important may find the following implications -helpful. 

The implications presented are derived from project staff 
analysis of the general impressions juxtaposed with project staff 
knowledge of current situations in vocational education. Other 
individuals operating from a different frame of reference may 
develop additional implicaticms. The reader is cautioned to 
remember that the study was hot designed to determine causality. 
The following implications are presented on the basis of the 
preponderance of study evidence supporting the general 

impressions from which the implications were developed. 

/ » 

, o Any school system wishing to optimize' the placement of 
former secondary vocational, education students in jobs 
related to their training must be certain- that the goal 
of job -placement is clearly communicated to and under- 
stood by all of the school staff. Unless this basic 
philosophical position is internalized and operation- 
alized by each member of the school staff there will be 
less than optimal results. Since job- placement was not 
the primary* goal of any respondent group in this study 
it becomes more important that a school system develop 
goals consistent with the philosophy of vocatipnal 
education, which are clearly understood by all £ey 
actors. 

o ' Given the k<*y role of the school principal it is es-. 
sential that the principal have a clear understanding 
of the -goal to place students in jobs, related to their 
training and the resources needed to accomplish the 
goal. More effective ways of conveying this need must 
be incorporated into graduate programs designed to pre- 
pare x and, upgrade school principals. 

o School personnel, especially vocational ^education 

teachers, need to understand the potential significance 
.of the* involvement of business and industry in plan- 
ning, conducting, and evaluating vocational, (education 
progran^. Teacher educators .need to, devote a portion 
\ of the teacher preparation program to the development 

of a strong rationale cincl techniques for involving 
business arid industry with the education agency. Intser^ 
vice education programs dealing with the involvement of 
business and industry should°be provided. to teachers 
and administrators." Staff/industry personnel-exchange 
programs- provide, one means of securing closer ties be- 
tween vocational education and business/industry. 
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Teachers and administrators heed to know how to 
effectively' inVolve community members through -advisory 
committees* 

Teacher education programs and inservice education pro- 
grams should be designed* to impart to teachers an 
understanding of the vital role they play in job 
placement* r> 

Teacher- reward systems should reflect the important 

"role teachers have in job placement. 

— • * 

' personnel policies and personnel . development programs 
should reflect the importance of the vocational educa- 
tion . teacher, having recent on-the-job experience in 
the occupation related to, the area in which they. are 
teaching. Job descriptions, promotions, and salary 
increases could be used to encourage teachers to 
maintain recent occupational experience* 

If funding agencies believe job placement to be 
important, then placement rates should be used in tlje 
x formula to calculate the amount of an. agency's 
entitlement. Schools and administrators should be 
rewarded for facilitating the job placement process. 

Criteria used- to evaluate vocational education programs 
should be reflective of those processes identified in 
this study as appearing to influence the placement of 
former students in jobs related to their training. 
Accrediting, agencies and" state and local policy groups 
should consider the findings of this study before 
specifying program evaluation criteria. In addition, to 
relevant job placement, program evaluations should be 
based on basic skill acquisition, continuation in 
school, and career exploration criteria. 

> Befpre installing centralized job placement offices, 
policymakers and decision makers should seek additional 
information concerning the effectiveness and efficiency 
of centralized job placement offices compared with 
teacher-based job placement efforts. 

The leadership role of the local vocational education 
director .is critical in most schools. Graduate and 
inservice education programs designed for vocational 
education directors should' assist current and potential 
directors in acquiring an understanding of the factors 
which influence job placement* t 

Given the positive correlation of high job placement 
with participation in youth groups, it is important 
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that information be provided which will enable 
administrators k ancJ teachers to develop and maintain 
effective vocational education youth organizations. 

Although the effectiveness of inquiry modes was not the 
focus of this study, it does appear that the study pro- 
vides very strong support for tfie value of naturalistic 
inquiry in vocational education. .The findings from the 
case studies yielded essentially the same general im- 
pressions as the findings from the analysis of existing 
data and the analysis of the findings from the mail 
questionnaires. Vocational teacher educators need to 
design graduate research courses which provide their 
students the theoretical and technical skills needed to 
conduct naturalistic investigations. Inservice educa-' 
ation programs on naturalistic inquiry need to be 
designed and conducted for^teacher educators, federal, 
state, and local leaders in planning, research, and 
evaluation , and local teachers interested in the 
planning, research, and evaluation processes. 

More effective and efficient means need to be developed 
to keep the vocational education curriculum updated. 
There appears to be a higher job placement rate in 
those schools with curriculum highly relevant to the 
.needs of business/industry. State and local policy- 
makers and decision makers need to implement compre- 
hensive and systematic ways of maintaining curriculum 

relevance. ° 

# * 

Program evaluation plans should include specific plans 
for dissemination , and utilization of findings. 

The schools participating in this study, for the most 
part, conducted minimal program evaluation efforts. 
Undergraduate, graduate, and inservice education 
programs should * be . des igned to teach the theory and 
technical skills 'essential to planning, conducting and 
evaluating program evaluation efforts. These programs 
should be available to administrators, teachers, 
counselors, job placement specialists, and other 
interested individuals. Special programs should be 
offered to key policymakers and decision makers 
regarding the utilization of program evaluation 
findings to improve vocational education programs. 

Most of the schools participating in the study con- 
ducted minimal formalized program planning processes. 
Teachers, administrators,, and key policymakers need to 
be provided inservice education programs concerning the 
rationale for planning. These inservice education 
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■ programs 'should also provide the participants with the 
essential- technical skills needed to, do effective 
planning* 

o Personnel in the field of vocational education need to 
* clairfy the philosophical position arid goals for 
v vocational education at the secondary level* If that 
clarification statement presents evidence supporting 
multiple goals at the secondary level , then policy- 
makers, decision makers, and the- general public would, 
at least, be more aware of the dangers involved when 
'imposing a goal such as training related placement on 
secondary vocational education programs* * 

0 • 

Suggestions for Additional Research 

Numerous questions arose as the project staff planned and 
conducted this study. The breadth and complexity of the issues 
surrounding a school's efforts to assure that students are placed 
in jobj^ related to their training needs considerable study. The 
following null hypotheses are presented as suggestions for addi- 
tional research: x 0 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and *a clear understanding on the part of key actors 

1 (administrators, counselors, and teachers) regarding 
the primary purpose of the vocational education 

programs in ^ their school system. J 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and consistency of belief among key actors (adminis- 
trators, counselors, and teachers) in a school "system 
concerning the purpose of vocational education. 

o There isS no relationship between job placement rates 

and .the degree of committment on the part of principals 
to job placement. 

o There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the level of enthusiasm for job placement among 
school staff members. 

o There is no relationship between job placement . rates 
^nd-^udent^ procedures.* 

o There is no relationship^between job placement rates 

and the amount of responsibility teachers believe they 
have for placing their students. in jobs. u 



There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and' the degree to which cooperative education programs 
place students in job'S related to* their traiining 
pr^ram. - ' 

There is no relationship' between job placement rates 
and labor market demand in the surrounding, area. 

There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and whether or not manufacturing is a major industry in 
;the school ■ s • community.' 

There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the percentage of. students from schools in the com- 
munity Who have had vocational training. 

. There is no relationship between job 'placement rates 
and the proportion of large to small industries in the 
community, ' „ 

There 'is* no relationship between job placement rates 
and the proportion of nonwhite persons in the 
community. 

There is no relationship between job placement .rates 
and the frequency that results from surveys are used to 
plan and evaluate vocational education programs. 

There is no relationship between job placement rates < 
and the frequency of contacts Jetween vocational educa- 
tion teachers and employers regarding the job place- / 
merit of students. 

There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the frequency of student participation in youth 
organizations. 

There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the degree to which school job placement offices 
inglude teachers in. job placement 'activities, 

The^re is no relationship between job placement rates 
and the degree to which students are provided with job- 
readiness skills, , * / 

There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and student basic skill achievement. 

There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and, available transportation tb and from jobs. 

There is no relationship between job placement rates 
and a school's student dropout rate. 
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APPENDIX A. 



STUDY CONSULTANTS 

The following individuals provided advice regarding various 
phases of the study. The National Center is indebted to their , 
assistance. 



William Aiken 
Louisville , Kentucky 

Jim Atteberry 
University of Missouri 

Paul" Barton 

National Manpower Institute 

Mary Anne Bunde 

Western Michigan' University 

Jesse Clemmons 

North Carolina Department of 

Public Instruction 

iris Criscoe 

DeKalb Community College 
Robert Goettel 

State University of New York 
Mary Haass 

Oakland Community College 

Mary Helen Haas 

Colorado State University 

Addison Hobbs 

Maryland State Department of 
Education 

o Leonard Lecht 
The Conference Board 

Yvonna Lincoln 
University of Kansas 



Merrill Meehan 
Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory 9 Inc. 

Larry Miller 

The Ohio State University 

. Raymond , Norris 
Vanderbilt University f 

Dennis Nystrom 
Rochester Institute of 
Technology. , 

David Passmore 

Pennsylvania' State University 

Michael Patton 
University of Minnesota 

Barbara Rupp 

Calhpun Area Vocational Center 

John Skinkle 

Texas A & M University 

Mary Lee Smith 
. University of Colorado 

Jessie Teddlie 

North Texas State University 

Nellie Carr Thorogood 
San Antonio Community College- 
Ray Wasil 

Ohio State Department of 
Education 



Paul Lohnes 

State University of New York 
at Buffalo 



Steven VanAusdle 

Walla Walla Community College 



Sandra Marks 

Appropriate Solutions, Inc. 
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The following individuals provided advice as members of the 
National Center 1 s Evaluation Technical Advisory panel." 



George Copa 

University of Minnesota 



Donald Drews 

North Carolina State University 



Toni Hall 
Navarro College 



Ruth Hughes 

Iowa State University 



William Morris 

California Community Colleges 



Douglas Patterson 

Alabama State Department of Education 



Dolores Robinson 
Florida State University 



Robert Spillman 

Kentucky Department- of Education 



Dan stuffl£beam 

Western Michigan University 



Tim Wentling 
University of Illinois 
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Vocational Education .Directors 



Form Approved 
FEDAC No. S 157 
App. Exp: 1/31/81 
Approval Date: 4/16/80 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Conducted by: - Sponsored byi 

The N.tion.1 Center for Office of Vocation-ll-id Adult Educat.on 

Research~in Vocational Education, U.S. Educetion Department 

The Ohio State University In cooperation with your State Department of 

Education and y'ouc Locel School Syttem. 



Why we need your help ... 

Your school system is hoping in a national study on vocational education. You have been 
selected as a representative of your school systam to help with this job frfacament study. Your 
answers are very important, and will help to improve vocational education in your school systam. 



How you can help... 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational education students finding jobs. 
Most questions can lie answered by placing an 'X' or a check mark V" *a box, or Dy filling in 
<the blanks: Please answer all items as accu «<ely as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave 
that question or that part of the question blank. 



Example 1 : After leaving high school, how do you compare v-cational education students with the 
non-vocational education students in their chances of getting jobs? 

□ Very Good 1 S'Good □ Neutral OPoor □ Very Poor 



Example 2: How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 
jobs? 



1. Appearance 

2. Grades 

3. Personality 



Extrtm«ly 


V«ry 


Somewhat. 


Atitna 


Not at All 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


5 □ 




□ 


- □ 


□ 


□ 


□ • 


□ 




□ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, pre addressed envelope provided. 
Thank you for your help. 

This inforntation is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with She name of an individual. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT JOB PLACEMENT 

SECTION I: JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION STUOENTS IN YOUR SCHOOLS > 



For your school system, who primarily conducts the following job placement activities? 
(For each activity listed, check the one appropriate person/agency.) 



I ndi viduats/Agencttf 



' Activities 



c 



< 

c 

1 

> 
o 
a 
E 
uj 

> 



< 



E 
> 
o 

a 
E 

UJ 



n 

3 ' 

a. 



3 

is 

II 
I 3 

h 

32 



o 

1 

a 

c 
.2 

5 

S 



I, 

3 

9 



8 

5- 
+* 

c 

5 

a 

i' 



ix: 

3 



3 

3 
T3 
UJ 



I 



o 
c 

3 

3 

8 

C 



JC- 

O 



o 

5' 



a. Postsecondary educational placement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Providing training in job seeking and job 
bbtainment skills (e.g., preparing job _ 

* application, training in job interview 
techniques) 


□ 


□ 


° □ 


□ 


.□ 


□ 


□ 




□ . 


c. Contacting employers about jobs fcr students 


□ 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


— d. Ccordinating with public Employment services 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


,e. Job referral \ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* 

□ 


f. Career counseling 


□ 


'.□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Providing information about job openings 


• □ 


'□ 


□ 


□ - 


.□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Working with labor unions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ri 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. Working with local vocational education 
advisory committee 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j. Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


'i □ 

f 
i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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For your vocational educatipn programs, who primarily conducts the following activities? 
(For each of the activities listed, check the appropriate box.) 



Individuals/ Agencies 



O 
c 
o 



c 
t> 
a» 

< 

c 
o 

3 

3 
"O 
UJ 



Activities 



o E 
~ o 

15° 

ll 
35 



3 
UJ 



3 
UJ 



I 



o 

55 
c 

3 
O 

U 
*» 



o- o 



o 

o 

z 



a. Determining skills to be taught 




□ 1 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


b. Developing vocational education curriculum 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


c. Recruiting students for vocational education 
programs 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


d. Selecting students fof entry into vocational 
education programs 6 
1 i — - 


□ 


□ 


□" " □ 


° □ 


□ □ 


. □ 


> 

e. Follow-up of former vocational education 
students 


□ 


□ .□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 




f. Financial allocation for equipment and supplies 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ □ 


□ 


How frequently are the following activities conducted for your vocational education program? 
{For\.each of„the activities listed, check the appropriate box.) 


X 

* 




Every 
Year 


. Every ■ 
Two 
Years 


Every 
Three 
Years 


Every 
Five 
Years , 


Never 


a. Revision of vocational education curriculum. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


b. Follow-up of vocational education completers 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Follow-up of non-completers of vocational education leavers 


* □ 


' □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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How often do you evaluate the activities of the local vocational education advisory 
committee? (Check one.) y 

□ Every year 

□ Every two years 

□ Every three year? ^ 

□ Never M 



Other, please specify: 



How frequently are vocational education programs evaluated by the following person/agency? 







Every 
Year 


Every 
Two 
Years 


Every 
Three 
Veers 


Every 
five 
Yeers 


Never 


a. 


School principal 


□ 


□ 


□ 


" □ 


□ 


b. 


Local director of vocational education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


State education agency 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Local vocational education advisory committee 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


State or regionalaccrediting commission 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 



Please go on to next page. 
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SECTION II: ^YOUR OPINIONS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL . 
EDUCATION AND JOB PLACEMENT 



Please rank the following goals of secondary vocational education programs as to how 
. important you consider each to be. Rank the most important goal as "1 the next mosi 
important "2", the next most important "3", the next most important "4", and the least 
important "5". (Place the number in the blank* to the fight of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in a job related to their training 

b. To provide the students with competencies needed-to obtain a job 

c. To place students as they leave schoc! in a job not necessarily related 

to their training 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which one might prepare 

*-e. To provide an opportunity for students to explorevarious occupational areas 



How much responsibility should the following person/agency have in helping vocational 
education students to obtain jobs upon leaving high school? (For each of the following, 
check the appropriate box.) 







Very Much 
Responsibility 


Much 
Responsibility 


Some 
Revponsibility 


Little 
Responsibility 


Very Little 
Responsibility 


a. 


Vocational teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Guidance counselor 




□ 




□ 


- □ 


c. 


Cooperative education 
coordinator 


P 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ ' 


d/ 


School job placement service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Public employment agency 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Private employment agency 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


* □ 


g. 


Local vocational education 
advisory committee 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Other, please specify: 




□ 


□ 

'i 


□ 


□ 
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8. Of what help are the following factors for your high school vocational education students in 
obtaining jobs? (For each of the following factors, check the appropriate box.) 



4 


Very 

Much. 

neip 


Much 
neip 


Sort* 


Little 

ficip 


Very 
Little 
r.cip 


3. Basic educational skills, such 
as writing, reading, and 
mathematics 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


b. Occupational skills and 
competencies 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Human relations skills 


□ 




□ 


* □ 


□ 


A d. Positive work attitudes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. Previous work experiences 


□ 


□ * 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Involvement of employers with 
vocational education school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Other, please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 















9. When applying for the same job, how does a high school graduate with f two years of vocational 
education training typically compare with a worker with two years experience who has had 
no vocational education? The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job are: 
(Check one.) ■ i 

T 

□ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse * □ Much worse □ Don't know 

10. When applying for the same job, how does a high school vocational education graduate 
typically compare with a local high school graduate who has had no Vocational education? 
The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job are: (Check one.) 

□ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 
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11. In general, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for vocational 
education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? (For each of the following 
factors,. check the appropriate. box.) * 





Very much 
Difficulty 


Much 
Difficulty 


'Some 
Difficulty 


- Little 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


a. Students acquired job skills 
that are too specific 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Students do not have 
specific job skills 


□ 


4 

□ , 


□ 


□ 


□ 


0 c* Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


: □ 


d. Students are unwilling to move to q 
a different location for jobs 




□ 


□ 


□ 


e. No jobs available 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Job discriminationtbecause 
of age 




□ 


□ 


□ 


r 
□ 


g. Job discrimination because 
of sex 


□ 


□ • 


□ 




U 


h.. Job discrimination because of 
racial/ethnic background . 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. Union restrictions on hiring 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




j. Entry jobs offer only 
minimum wage 


□ 


9 

□ 0 


□ 


□ 


P 


* 

k. Lack of transportation to jobs 




□ 




□ 


□ 


U Lack of high school diploma 


□ 




□ . 




□ 


m. Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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SECTION III: BACKGROUND INFORMATION ' 

12. What is your date of birth? (Write the number on the blanks.) 
- 1 *' 

t? Month Year 

9 

13. What is^your sex? 

□ Female □ Male * 

14* What is your ethnic origin? (Chedcone) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: 

15. What is your highest educational level? (Check one) 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A., B.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyqnd.undergraduate degree 

□ Master's Degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

• □ Course credit beyond Master's Degree 

□ Doctorate Degree (Ph.D., Ed.D., etc.) 

□ Other, please specify: 
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Please indicate the approximate amount of time you spend participating in the following 
activities at your school. '(For each activity, place a check in the appropriate box. Also, if 
you have been certified for any of these activities; please place a check m the box to the 
right of the appropriate activity. 





Full- 
time 


Hall- 
time 


Quarter 
time 


/Lett than 
/ Quarter time 


Holding 
Certificate 


*a. ADMINISTRATION 


□ 


□ 


□ 1 

* 


□ 


□ 


b. TEACHING 










Trade and Industrial 
Education 


U 


i — i 
U 


i — i 
U 


i — i 
□ 




Agriculture Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Business Education 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


LT 


Health Education 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Occupational Home 
Economics - 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Distributive Education 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


JTe chn ica LEd lu ica 1 1 o n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cooperative Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING 


□ 


□ 


< 

□ 


□ 


□ 


d. JOB PLACEMENT 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


e. Ofher. please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 





Please indicate the length of time that you have been involved in the following activities. 
(Write the number on the blanks; if item does not apply to you, write-zero (0).) 



a. Total length of time of teaching 
experience in vocational education 

b. Total length of time of teaching 
experience in nonvocatiohal education 

c. Total length of time in your 
present position 

d. " Total length .of time in work experiences 

related to your present position 

e. Total length of time in work experiences 
not related to your presentpdsition 



.year(s) 
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SECTION IV: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



18. Briefly indicate recommendations you would make to help your school system increase 
its job placement rates. (Please be specific.) 



THANK YOU. End of Questionnaire. 
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Form Approved 
FEDAC No. S 157 
App. Exp: 1/31/81 
Approval Date: 4/16/80 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: - Sponsored by: 

Tht National Cantar for Off lea of Vocational and Adult Education 

Rasaarch in Vocational Education U.S. Education Department 

Tha Ohio Stat a University In coo pa rati on with your Stata Department of 

Education and your Local School System. - 



Why we naad yo^r help ... 

Your school is helping in a national study on vocational aducation. You have baen aalactad as a 
representative of your school to halp with this. job placement study. Your answars ara vary important, 
and will halp to improve vocational aducation in your school. 



How you can halp .. . . 

On tha naxt page, you will find questions about vocational education students finding jobs ; 
Most questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark V" in *• box ' or b * ,i,,infl in 
the Wanks. Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave 
that question or that part of the question Wank. 
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Example 1: 



After leaving high school, how do you compare vocational education students, with the 
non-vocational education students in their chances of getting jobs? 



Example 2: 



□ Very Good 
tatjt 



ffif Good 



□ Neutral 



□ Poor □ Very Poor 



How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 
jobs? 

\ Extremely Very 



1. Appearance 

2. (trades 

3. Personality 



\ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



n 
□ 



Somewhat 


ALittto 


Not it All 


Important 


Important 


Important 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postagepeid, pre-addressed envelope provided. 
Thank you for your help. 

This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of an individual. 




INFORMATION ABOUT JOB PLACEMENT 

SECTION I: JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

STUDENTS IN YOUR SCHOOL 

Which of the following do you have in your school for job placement services? 
(Check all that apply.) 

a. □ Designated job placement off icer(s) 

b. □ Office space 

c. □ Clerical staff 

d. □ Job information, e.g., job listings 

e. □ Instructional materials on job seeking and job obtainment skills 

f. □ Other, please specify: ^_ 

g. . □ None of the above; skip to Question # 3. 

When did your school open its job placement office? (Write the number in the blocks.) 

> ^ 
YEAR 

In your school, who receives job placement services? (Check all that apply.) 

a. □ Current vocational education students 

b. □ Vocational education program completers, until they find vieir first job 

c. □ Vocational education program leavers, until they find their first job 

d. □ Former vocational education students, both completers and leavers, as often as they 

wish to use the service • 

e. □ Other, please specify: ; 
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SECTION II: 

YOUR OPINIONS CONCERNING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND JOB PLACEMENT 



Please rank the following goals of secondary vocational education programs as to how 
important you consider each to be. Rank the most important goal as "1 the next most 
important "2", the next mast important "3", the next most important "4", and the least 
important "5". (Place the number in the blank to the right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in a job related to their training 

b. To provide the students with competencies needed to obtain a job 

c. To place students as they leave school in a job not necessarily related 

to their training u 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which one might prepare 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore various occupational 

areas ; 



How much responsibility should the following person/agency have in helping vocational 
education students to obtain jobs upon leaving high school? (For each-of the following, 
check the appropriate box.) * * 



Very Much Much Some Little . Very Little 

Responsibility. Responsibility Responsibility Responsibility Responsibility 



a. Vocational teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


» □ 


b. Guidance counselor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


□ 


c. Cooperative education 


"□ 


; □ 

• 


□ 


□ 


□ 


coordinator 


d. School job placement service 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


e.. Public employment agency 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Private employment agency 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Local vocational education 


□ 


□ 


• 

□ 


□ ' 


□- 


advisory committee 






h. Other, please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Of what help are the following factors for your high school vocational education students 
in obtaining jabs? (For each of the following factors, check the appropriate box.) 

*"~ Very 

Much 
Help 



Much 
Help 



Some 
Help 



Little 
Help 



Very 
Little 
Help. 



a. Basic educational skills, such 
as writing, reading, and 
mathematics 

o > 


□ 


□ 




□ 




b. Occupational skills and . 
competencies 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


c. Human relations skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Positive work attitudes 


□ 




' □ 


□ 


□ 


e. Previous work experiences 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


f . 1 nvolvemen t of employers with 
vocational education school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Other, please specify; ' 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



7! When applying for the same job, how does a high school graduate with two years of vocational 
education training typically compare with a worker with two years experience who has had 
no vocational education? The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job are: 
(Check one. ) 

□ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 



When applying for the same job, how does a high school vocational education graduate typicaMy 
compare with a local high school graduate who has had no vocational education? The vocational 
education graduate's chances of getting the job are: (Check one:) 

□ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 
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An general, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for vocational 
education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? 
(For each of the factors, check the appropriate box.) 





Very much 
Difficulty 


Much 

Difficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Little 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty ' 


a. Students acquired job skills 
that are too specific 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. , Students do not have specific 
job skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Students are unwilling to move 
to a different location for jobs 


□ 


- □ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


e. No jobs available 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


f. Job discrimination because 
of age 


□ 


□ 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


g. Job discrimination because 
of sex 


□ 


□ " 




□ 


□ 


n.. JoD discrimination uecause oi 
racial/ethnic background 


□ 


□ 


□ 

*> 

t 


r—i 

□ 


n 
U 

0 


i '■ . .' 
i. Union restrictions on hiring 


□ 




□ 


□ 




j. Entry jobs offer only 
minimum wage 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


k. Lack of transportation tojobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. Lack of high school diploma 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ • 


m. Other; please specify: 


□ • 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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SECTION III: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



10. What is your date of birth? (Write the number on the blanks.) 

V'A 

l—L 

Month • Year 



1 1 . What is your sex? 

□ Female □ Male 

12. What is Vour ethnic origin? (Check one) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 
* □ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: - 



13. What is your highest educational level? (Check one) 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A., B.S., etc:) 

□ Course credit beyond undergraduate degree 

□ Master's Degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond Master's Degree 

□ Doctorate Degree (Ph.D., Ed.D., etc.) 

□ Other, please specify: 



9 
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14. Please indicate the approximate amount of time you spend participating in the following 
activities at your school. (For each activity, place a check in the appropriate box.) Also; if 
you have been certified for any of these activities, please place a check in the box to the 
right of the appropriate activity. 





Full- 
time 


Half- 
time 


Quarter 
time 


Lets than 
quarter time 


Holding 
t*vntiic4if 


a. - ADMINISTRATION 


□ 


□. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. TEACHING 








• 




Trade and Industrial 
Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


Agriculture Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Business Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


, Health Edi cation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Occupational Home 
Economics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Distributive Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


,□ 


Technical Education 


□ 


• □ 


□ 




□ 


Cooperative Education 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


□ 


d. JOB PLACEMENT ! 


□ . 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


e. Other, please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 



15. Please indicate the length of time that you have been involved in the following activities. 
(Write the number on the blanks; if item does not apply to you, write zero (0).) 



a. "Total length of time of teaching 

' experience in vocational education 

b. Total length of time of teaching 
experience in nonvocational education 

c. . Total length of time in your 

present position » 

d. Total length of time in work experiences 
, related tp your present position 

e. Total length of time in work experiences 
not related to your present position 



.year(s) 
.year(s) 
.year(s) 
. year(s) 
m year(s) 
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SECTION IV: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Briefly indicate recommendations you would make to help your school increase its 
job placement rates. (Please be specific.) 



THANK YOU. End of Questionnaire 
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Vocational Education Teachers 



Form Approved 
FEDACNo.S 157 ■ 
App. Exp- 1/3T81. 
Approval Date: 4/ 16; 80 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Education Department 
In cooperation with your State Department of 
- Education ang your Local School System. 



Why we need your help . . . 

Your school it helping in a national study on vocational education. You have been selected as a 
representative of your school to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 
and will help to improve vocational education in your school. 



How you can help . . . 



On the next page, you.will find questions about vocational education students finding jobs. 
Most questions can be answered by placing an "X" or check mark "yj" < n the box, or by filling in 
the blanks. Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave 
that question or that part of the question blank. * 



Example 1: After leaving high school, how do you compare vocational education students with the 
non-vocational education students fh their chances of getting jobs? 

D Very Good ffl' Good □ Neutral □ Poor , □ Very Poor 



Example 2: How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 
jobs? 







Extremely 


. Very 


Somewhat 


A Littlt 


Not at All 






Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


1. 


Appearance 


U 


LI 


ar 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Grades 


□ * 


or 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


3. 


Personality 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



•Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, pre-addressed envelope provided. 
Thank you for your help. 

This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of an individual. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT JOB PLACEMENT 

SECTION I: JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

STUDENTS IN YOUR SCHOOL 



1s What is the average numbe> of 12th grade vocatidnal education students 
to whom you give some kind of job placement assistance in an academic 
„ year (e.g., job referral, contacting employers about job openings)? 

What is the average.number pf vocational education students (12th grade) 
enrolled in your classes in an acadefnic year? 



How many hours per week do you work for the school? 
Total hours working per week: 



A 



3. How rpany hours per week do you spend on job placement activities? 



Total hours spent on job placement activities per week: 
x (If zerb (0) hours, skip to.Question #7.) 



4. Of the hours you spend on job placement activities per week, how many of those are spent: 



Providing training in job seeking and job 
obtaining.skills (e.g., preparing job.applications, 
training in job interview techniques)? 

Talking with ttastudents about specific 
job openings? 

Contacting employers about job openings 
for students? 

Conducting follow-up of former students? 

if 

Keeping scords and reporting activities? 
Other; please specify? 



hours per week 
hours per week 

hours per week 
hourj per week 
hours per week 

hours per weak 



erJc 
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* 



Please indicate how frequently yoi participate in the following placement activities. 
(For the following activities, pleasa check the appropriate box.) 

K> 

Very 

frequently Frequently Sometimes Rarely Never 



a. Postsccondary educational placement 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


b. Providing training in job seeking and job 

obtainment skills (e.g.. preparing job applications, 
training in job interview techniques) 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


c. Contacting employers about jbbsfor students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Coordinating with public employment services 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


e . Job referral 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


f. Career counseling 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Providing information about job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Other; please specify: 




. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



How often do you typically contact businesses and industries regarding job placement of 
vocational education students? (Check one.) * 

□ Once a month 

□ Four times a year v 

□ Twice a year 

□ Once a year 

□ Never 

□ Other; please.specify: 

Which of the following are considerations for admission of students to your vocational 
education program(s)? (Check all that apply.) 

I ) Grade point average 

□ Personal interview 

□ Career objective 

□ Any student who wishes may enroll in the vocational education program 

□ Other; please specify: 
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What best characterizes the socioeconomic levels of |»rn» of vocational educo.ion S uule,m 
typically enrolled in your program? (Check one.) 

□ Upper G Upper Middle □ Middle □ Lower Middle 0 Lower 

Where do students typically enrolled in your vocational education program rank ih their 
high school class? (Check one.) 

□ Upper one-fourth 

□ Upper one-third 

□ Upper one-half 

□ Lower one-half 

□ Lower one-third 

□ Lower one-fourth t 

How often do you have format contact with the parents of your vocational education students 
concerning the students' progress in the program area(s) you teach? (Check one.) 

□ Once a month > . 

□ Four times a year 

□ Twice a year' 

» 

□ Once a year 

□ Never 

□ Other; please specify: ! 



Please go on to the next page. 
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SECTION II: YOUR OPINIONS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND JOB PLACEMENT , 

o t 

\ 

11. Please rank the following goals of secondary vocational education programs as to how 
important you consider each to be. Rank the most important goal as "1", the next most 
important "2", the next most important "3", the next most important "4", and the least 
important ((5". (Place the number in the blank to the. right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in a job related to their training 

b. To provide the students with competencies needed to obtain a job 

c. To place students as they leave school in a job not necessarily related 

to their training 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which one might prepare 

.e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore various occupational areas 

12. Of what help are the following as a source of information about job openings for vocational 
education graduates? (For each of the following sources, check the appropriate box.) 

Very Very 
Much Much Some Little Little 





Help 


Help 


Help 


Help 


Help 


a. Vocational education teacher 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Guidance counselor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Your job placement service 


□ 


□ 




□ 




d. Parents 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


e. Relatives other than parents 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


t. Friends 




□ 


□ 


□ * 


□ 


g. Former vocational education students 
who have jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h . Newspapers 


□ 


□ 


□ * 


□ 


□ 


i. TV and radio 


1 J 


1 1 


LJ 


□ 


□- 


j. Public employment service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k. Cooperative education teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. Private employment service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m.Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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13 How would you rate your school's performance in providing the following placement 

activities to vocational education students? (For each of the following activities, please check 
the appropriate box.) 



Excellent 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 



Failing 



a. Postsecondary educational placement 


'J 


: i 


!) 


□ 


□ 


b. Providing training in job seeking and job 
obtainment skills (e.g., preparing job 
applications, training in job interview 
. techniques) 


: i 


!.) . 


u 


" !'j 


□ 


c Contacting employers about jobs for students 


; i 


t ) 


□ 


n 


□ 


0 Coordinating with public employment-services 


□ 


LI 


n 


n 


□ 


e. Job referral 


□ 


"-□ 




'□ 


□ 


f. Career counseling 


□ 


□ 


* □ 


□ 


□ 


g Providing information about job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Other; please specify: 




: j 


□ 


□ 


□ 



14 How much responsibility should the following person/agency have in helping vocational 

education students tcobtain jobs upon leaving high school? ( For each of the following, check 



the appropriate box.) 

Very Much 
" Responsibility 


Much 
Responsibility 


Some 
Responsibility 


Little 
Responsibility 


Very Little 
Responsibility 


a. Vocational teacher 


□ 


□ 


G 


□ 




b Guidance counselor 


□ 




□ 


n 


□ 


c. Cooperative education 
coordinator 


□ 


*> 
□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. School job placement service 


□ 


□ 


□ ■■ 


□ 


□ 


e. Public employment agency 


□ 


□ 


D 


»□ 


'□ 


f Private employment agency 


D 


: ) 


! 1 


[ i 


I.I 


g. Local vocational education 
advisory committee 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 




h Other, please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


CI 


□ 



ERIC 
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How would you rate your school's performance in providing the following placement 
activities to vocational education students? (For each of the following activities, please check 
the appropriate box.) 





Excellent 


Good 


Fan 


Poor 


Failing 


a. Postsecondary educational placement 


;j 




□ 


□ 




b. Providing training in job seeking and job 
obtainmen? skills (e.g., preparing job 
applications, training in job interview 
techniques) 


(J 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Contacting employers about jobs for students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6 f Coordinating with public employment services 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


e. Job referral 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


.f. Career counseling 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Providing information about job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Other; please specify: 


; i 






□ 


n 



How much responsibility should the following perscn/agency have in helping vocational 
education students to obtain jobs upon leaving high school? (For each of the following, check 
the appropriate box.) 



Very Much Much - Some Little Very Little 

Responsibility Responsibility Responsibility Responsibility Responsibility 



a. Vocational teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Guidance counselor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Cooperative education 
coordinator 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. School job placement service 


□ 


• □ 




□ 


□ 


e Public employment agency 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Private employment agency 


□ 


I J 


: i 


: i 


i.i 


g. Local vocational education 
advisory committee 


□ 


U 


:j 


□ 


□ 


h -Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


■3 


□ 
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- SECTION III: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

19. What is your date of birth? (Write the number on the blanks.) 
[ L , 

Month Year 

20. What is your sex? 

* □ Female □ Male 

21. What is your ethnic origin? (Check one.) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

^ □ Black, not of Hispanic Origin o 
"□^Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: . 

22. What is your highest educational level? {Check one. ) 

□ 10-11 years of school (part high school) 

□ High school graduate 

□ 1-3 years college (also business school) 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A., B.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond undergraduate degree 

□ Master's Degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond Master's Degree 

□ Doctorate Degree (Ph.D., Ed.D., etc.) 

□ Other; please specify: : _ 
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_Plgasejndicate the approximate amount of time you spend participating in tin- following 
activities at your school. (For'each activity, place a check in the appropriate box.) Also it 
you have been certified for any of these activities, please place a check in the box to the 
right of the appropriate activity. 







• 

limp 


M.tll 
limp 


lhi.ii in 


1 rvs III. in 
quarter I imp 


id, M 

V.l\t lilicitl' 


a. 


ADMINISTRATION 


n 


n 


□ 


n 


n. 


b. 


TEACHING 






V 






* 


Trade and Industrial 
Education 


□ 


. □ 


e 

□ 


□ 


□ 




. Agriculture Education 


□ 


n 


n 


LJ 


n 

i_J 




Business Education 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 

LJ 


n 




Health Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 




Occupational Home 
Economics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Distributive Education * i 


,□ 


□ 


□ 


s 

□ 


□ 




Technical Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□■ 




Cooperative Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


LJ 


c. 


GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING 


n 


n 


n 


n 


f 1 


d. 


JOB PLACEMENT 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Please indicate the length of time that you have been involved in the following activities. 
(Write the number on the blanks; if item does not apply to you, write zero (0).) 

a. Total length of time of teaching experience 

in vocational education year(s) 

b. Total length of time of teaching experience 

in nonvocational education year(s) 

c Total length of time in your present position year(s) 

d. Total length of time in work experiences 

related to your present position year(s) 

e. Total length of time in work experiences * 

not related to your present position year(s) 
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SECTION IV: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



25. Briefly indicate recommendations you would make to help your school increase its job 
~ placement rates. (Please be specific.) 



THANK YOU. End of Questionnaire. 
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Form Approved 
FED AC No. S 157 
App. Exp: 1/31/81 
Approval Date: 4/16/80 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Conducted by: Sponsored by: 

The-Natibnal Center for Research in Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

Vocational Education, U.S. Education Department 

The Ohio. State University In cooperation with your State Department of 

^Education and your Local School System. 



Why we need your help . . . 

Your school is helping in a national study on vocational education. You have been selected as a 
representative of your school to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 
and will help to improve vocational education in your school. 



How you can help ... . 

v On the next page, you will find questions about vocational education students finding jobs. 
Most questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark "yj" in the box, or by filling in 
the blanks. Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave 
that question or that part of the question blank. 



Example 1 : After leaving high school, how do you compare vocational education students with the 
non-vocational education studentsvin their chances of getting a job? 

4 * ^ 

b Very Good l^Good □ NeutraJ □ Poor □ Very Poor 



Example 2: How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 
jobs? 



1. Appearance 

2. Grades 

3. Personality 



Extrtmefy 


Very 


Somewhat 


A Little 


Not at All 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, pre-addressed envelope provided. 
Thank you for your help. 

This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of an individual. 
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. In general, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for vocational 
education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jol.s? /For each of the following 
factors, check the appropriate box.) 



< 


Veiy Much 
Difficulty 


Much 
Oifdculty 


Some / 
Difficulty 


Little 
Oifdculty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


a. Students acquired job skills 
that are too specific 


: i 


) 


n 


:.i 


□ 


b. Students do not have specific . 
job skills 


i j 


: i 
i 1 


IJ 


LI 


□ 


c. Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs 


CI 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Students are unwilling to move 
to a different location for jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. No jobs available 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


f. Job discrimination because of age 


□ 


□ 


□ 


> 

□ 


□ 


g. Job discrimination because of sex 


□ 


□ 


,□ 


□ 


. □ 


h. Job discrimination because of 
racial/ethnic background ♦ 


n 


I_J 


* — i 
□ 


□ 


□ 


i. Union restrictions'on hiring 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j. Entry jobs offer only minimum wage 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


k. Lack of transportation to jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. Lack of high school diploma 


□ * 


□ 


□ 


□ 




m. Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 
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Please go on to next page. 



I NFORMATION ABOUT JOB PLACEMENT 

SECTION I: JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION STUDENTS IN YOUR SCHOOL 



1. How many hoars per week do you work for the school? 
Total hours working per week: 



How many hours per week do you spend on job placement activities? 
(e.g., job referral, contacting employers about job openings) 

Total hours spent on job placement activities per week: 

(If zero (0) hours, skip to Question #5) 



3. Of the hours you.spend on job placement activities per week, how many of those are spent: 

Providing training in job seeking and hours per week 

job obtainment skills (e.g., preparing 
* job applications, training in job 
interview techniques)? 



Talking with the students about 
specific job openings?. 

Contacting employers about job 
5 openings for students? 

Conducting follow-up of former stuBents? 

Keeping records and reporting activities? 

Other, please specify: 



hours per week 

hours per week 

hours per week 
hours per week 
hours per week 



ERLC 
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• . ■ n 

How would you rate your school's performance in providing the following job placement 
activities to vocational education students? (For each* of the following activities, please check 
the appropriate box.) * 





Activities 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


POot 


Failing 


a. 


Providing training in job seeking and job 
'obtainment skills. (e.g., preparing job 
applications, training in job interview 
techniques) 


t '- 

n 
U 


i — i 
U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Contacting employers about jobs for 
students 


□ 


n 

L_J 


n 


n 


n 


c. 


Coordinating with public employment 
services 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Job referral 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Occupational counseling 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Career counseling 


' □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. 


Providing information about job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



How much responsibility should the following person/agency have ia helping vocational 
education students to obtain jobs upon leaving high school? (For each of the following, 
check the appropriate box.) 





Very Much 
Responsibility 


Much 
Responsibility 


Some 
Responsibility 


Little 
Responsibility 


Very Little 
Responsibility 


a. Vocational teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Guidance counselor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Cooperative education 
. coordinator 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. School job placement service 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


e. Public employment agency 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Private employment agency 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Local vocational education 
advisory committee 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


h. Other, please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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9. Of what help are the following factors for your high school vocational education students in 
obtaining jobs? (For each of the following factors, check the appropriate box.) 

Very Very 
< Much Much Some Little Little 

*r — Help Help Help Help Help 

a, Basic educational skills, such 

as writing, reading, and □ □ □ □ • □ 

mathematics 



b. Occupational skills and 
competencies 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


c. Human relations skills 


□ 




□ . 


□ 


□ 


d. Positive work attitudes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. Previous work experiences 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Involvement of employers with 
vocational education school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




» 

g. Other, please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ • 


□ 



10. When applying for the same job, how does a high school graduate with two years of vocational 
. education training typically compare with a worker with two years experience who has had no 
vocational education? The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job are: 
(Check one.) 

□ Much better □ Better - □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 



11. When applying for the same job, how does a high school vocational education graduate 
typically compare with a local high school graduate who has had no vocational education? 
The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job are: (Check one.) 

, □ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ DSn't knoW 
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In general, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for vocational 
education graduates when they are attempting tp obtain jobs? (For each of the following 
factors, check- the appropriate box.) 





Very Much 
Difficulty 


Much 
Oifficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Linlt 
Oifficulty 


Very Little 
Oifficulty 


a. Students acquired fob skills 
that are too specific 


□ 


□ 


n " 


□ 


• □ 


b. Students do not have 
•specific job skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 

* 


» 

□ 


□ 


c. Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs 


□ 


" □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. .Students are unwilling to move to n ' 
a different location for jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. No jobs available 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Job discrimination because 
of age 


'□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Job discrimination because 
of sex 


□ 


LJ 


r — i 
□ 

t 


□ 


□ 


h. Job discrimination because of 
racial/ethnic background 


□ 


□ 


□ , 


□ • 


□ 


i. Union restrictions on hiring 


□ • 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* □ 


j\ Entry jobs offer only 
minimum wage 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


k. Lack of transportation to jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


1 . Lack of high school diploma 


□ 


□ , 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m. Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ • 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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SECTION III: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

13. What is your date of birth? (Write the number on the blanks.) 

L • 

Month Year * 

14. What is your sex? 

□ Female □ Male 

'15. What is your ethnic origin? (Check one) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ fcian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not df-Wispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin** 

□ Other; please specify: 

16. What is your highest educational level? (Check one) 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A., B.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond undergraduate degree 

□ Master's Degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond Master's Degree 

□ Doctorate Degree (Ph.D., Ed.D., etc.) 

□ Other, please specify: ' 
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17.. Please indicate the approximate amount of time you spend participating in the following 
activities at your school. (For each activity, place a check in the appropriate box.) Also, if 
you have been certified for any of these activities, please place a check in the box to the 
right of the appropriate activity. 





Fun 
time 


Half* 
nme 


Quarter 
time 


Less than 
Quarter time 


Holding 
Certificate 


a, ADMINISTRATION 


□ 


□ 


i — j 
U 


[ — i 
U 


l_! 


b. TEACHING 












Trade and Industrial Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Agriculture Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ * 


□ 


Business Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Health Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Occupational Home 
Economics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

/ 


□ 


Distributive Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


tj 


Technical Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cooperative Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. JOB PLACEMENT 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


□ 


e. Other, please specify. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(; 



18. Please indicate the length of time that you have been involved in the following activities. 
(Write the number on the blanks; if item does not apply to you, write zero (0).) 



Total length of time of teaching 
experience in vocational education 

Total length of time of teaching 
experience in nonvocational education 

Total length of time in your 
present position 

Total length of time in work experiences 
related to your present position 

Total length of time in work experiences 
not related to your present position 



t year(s) 
. year(s) 
year(s) 
year(s) 
year(s) 
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SECTION IV: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



Briefly indicate recommendations you would make to help your school increase its job 
placement rates. (Please be specific.) 



THANK YOU. End of Questionnaire. 
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Job Placement Specialist 



* Form Approved 
FEDACNo.S 157 
App. Exp: 1/31/81 
Approval Date: 4/16/80 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: 

The National Center for Research in 
Vocational .Education, 
The Ohio State University 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Education Department 
In cooperation with your State Department of 
Education and your Local School System. 



Why we need your help . , . 

- Your school is helping in a national study on vocational education. You have been selected as 
a representative of your school to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 
and will help to improve vocational education in your school. 



How you can help .. . 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational education students finding jobs. Most 
questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark "y/" in the box, or by filling in the 
blanks. Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave that 
question or that part of the question blank. 



Example 1: After leaving high school, how do you compare vocational education students with the 
^ * non-vocational education students in their chances of getting a job? 

^ □ Very Good ffllGood fj Neutral GPoor □ Very Poor - 



Example 2: How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 
jobs? 







Extremely 


Very 


Somewhat 


A'Little 


Not at All 






Important 


Impor tant 


Important 


Important 


Important 


1. 


Appearance 


□ 


;j 




□ 


□ 


2. 


Grades 


□ 


u( 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Personality 


n 


n 


□ 


0^. 


□ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, pre-addressed envelope provided. 
Thank you for your help. 

This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of an individual. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT JOB PLACEMENT 

SECTION I: JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION STUDENTS IN YOUR SCHOOL 

1. How many hours per week do you work for the school? 

Total hours working per week: _j 

2 . How many hours per week do you spend on job placement activities? 

(e.g., job referral, contacting employers about job openings) 

Total hours spent on job placement activities per week: 

3. Of the hours you spend on job placement activities per week, how many of those are spent: 

v- Providing training in job seeking and job obtainment 

skills (e.g., preparing job applications; training in job 

interview techniques)? hours per week 

Talking with the students about specific job openings? hours per week 

Contacting employers about job openings for students? hours per week 

Conducting follow-up of former students? hours,per week 

Keeping records and reporting activities? hours per week 

Other, please specify: hours per week 



What is the average number of twelfth-grade vocational education students to whom you 
give some kind of job placement assistance in an academic year (e.g., job referral, contacting 
employers about job openings)? 

students 



What is the average total number of vocational education students (twelfth grade) enrolled 
in an, academic year? 

students 
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5. ~ Please indicate how frequently you participate in the following placement activities. (For the 
following activities, please check the appropriate box.) 





Very 
Frequently 


Frequently 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


a. Postsecondary educational 
placement^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Providing training in job seeking 
and job obtamment skills (e.g*. 
preparing jod applications, training 
in job interview techniques) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Contacting employers about jobs 
for students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Coordinating with public 
employment services 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. JUU icTcTidl 


n 


n 


i ) 


n 


1 — i 


f. Career counseling 


□ 


□ 


□ — ■ 


□ 


□ 


g. Providing inftfrmation about 
job openings „ ^ 




□ 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


h. Other, please specify: 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 















6. How often do you typically contact business and industries regarding vocational education 
„ students' job placements? 

□ Once a month 

□ Four times a year 

□ Twice a year 

□ Once a year 

□ Never 

□ Other, please specify: 

7. Does your school provide instruction in job seeking and job obtainment skills? 

□ Yes; please go on to Question # 8. 

□ No; please go on to Question # 9. 



2-M v ,; 
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8. Please indicate which of the following means are used to provide instruction in job seeking 
and job obtainment skills, (Chfeck all that apply.) 

□ a. Required course 

□ b. Optional course 

□ c. Youth organization sponsored activities 

□ d Self-instructional materials 

□ e. Special features 

□ f. Other, please specify: 



Please go on to the next page. 
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SECTION II: YOUR OPINIONS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND JOB PLACEMENT 

9. Please rank the following goals of secondary vocational education programs as to how 
important you consider each to be. Rank the most important goal as "1", the next most 
important "2", the next most important "3", the next most important "4", and the least 
important "5". (Place the'number in the blank to the right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in a job related to their training 

b. To provide the students with competencies needed to obtain a job 

a To place students as they leave school in a job not necessarily related * 

to their training ; 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which one might prepare 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore various occupational areas r 

>» * 

10. Of what help are the following as a source of information about job openings for vocational 
education graduates? (For each of the following sources, check the appropriate box.) 





Very 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Hep 


Ve r y 
Little 
Help 




■a. Vocational education teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. Guidance counselor' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. Your job placement service 


□ 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d. Parents 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e. Relatives other than parents 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




f. Friends 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




g. Former vocational education students 
who have jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




h. Newspapers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




i. TV and radio 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




j. Public employment service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 




k. Cooperative education teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




1. Private employment service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




m. Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


<> 
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How would you rate your school's performance in providing the following placement 
activities to vocational education students? (For each of the following activities, please 
check the appropriate box.) 



Excellent Good Fan Poor * Failmq 



.1 Po-.lsccomi.iiy i-duc.ition.il pl.iciimi-nt SI 11 ~~T 1 II II 


b. Providing training in job seeking and jo!i 
obtainment skills (e.g.. preparing job 
applications, training in job interview 
techniques) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Contacting employers about jobs for 
students 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


d. Coordinating with public employment 
services 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


e. Job referral 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Career counseling 


□ 


' □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Providing information about job openings 


CI 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Other; please specify: 


n 


□ 


LI 


□ 


□ 



Hoa/v much responsibility should the following person/agency have in helping vocational 
education students to obtain jobs upon leaving high school? (For each of the following, check 
the appropriate box.) 

Very much Much Some Little Very little 
Responsibility Responsibility Responsib ility Responsibility Responsibility 

a. Vocational teacher □ □ n n — n 



b. Guidance counselor 



□ 



□ 



c. Cooperative education 
coordinator 



□ 



d. School job placement 
service 



e. Public employment agency □ 



□ 



n 



□ 



f. Private employment agency □ 



□ 



g. Local vocational education 
' advisory committee 0 



h. Other; please specify: 



□ 
□ 



□ 
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13. Of what help are the following factors for your high school vocational education students in 
obtaining jobs? (For each of the following factors, check the appropriate box.) 





Very 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
Help 


a. Basic educational skills, such as 
writing, reading, and mathematics 


□ 




r~i 
i — j 


□ 


□ 


b. Occupational skills and 
competencies 


□ 




n 
i — i 


□ 


□ 

r* 


c. Human relations skills 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Positive work attitudes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. Previous work experiences 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Involvement of employers with 
vocational education school 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Other; please specify: 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



14 When applying for the same job, how does a high school graduate with two years of vocational 
education training typically compare with a worker with two years experience who has nad' 
no vocational education? The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job a/e: 
(Check one.) / 

□ Much better _O.Better □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 

15 When applying for the same job, how does a high school vocational education graduate 
typically compare with a local high school graduate who has had no vocational education? 
The vocational education graduate's chances of getting .the job are:. (Check one.) 

□ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 
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In general, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for vocational 
education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? (For each of the following 
factors, check theappropriate box.) 





Very much 
Difficulty 


Much 
Difficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Little 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


a Students acobired iob skills 
that are too specific 


□ 


□ 




□ 


!J 


b. Students do not have specific 

iob skills 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Students must compete with 

pynpripnrpH wnrkprs fnr inhc 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


H ^tllfiPntc oro iiniA/illinn tn mnuo 
u. Jiuuciii) die uiiwiiiiiiy iu iiiuvc 

to a different location for jobs 


□ 






□ 


□ 


p Nn inhc aua i la nl p 
c. i»u )UU3 dvdiiduic 


LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 


n 

LJ 


LJ 


1. JUU UlbUI lUllildUUil UcCdUSc UI dlje 


\ — i 


n 


LJ 


n 


LJ 


n Ion nicrriminatmn nArnicfl of cow 
LJ. JUU UlbLI MllindllUli L/C Co U 5c U< OCA 


n 


LJ 


uJ 


n 

LJ 


n 
LJ 


h. Job discrimination because of 
racial/ethnic background 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. Onion restrictions on hiring 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j Entry jobs offer only 
minimum wage 


□ 


□ 


0 


□ 


□ 


k. Lack of transportation to jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. Lack of high school diploma 


° □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m. Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


* □ 


□ 


□ 
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SECTION III: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

17. What is your date of birth? (Write the number on the blanks.) 
L 

Month Year 

18. What is your sex? 

□'Female □ Male 

19. What is your ethnic origin? (Check one) 

„ □ American Indian or Alaskan Native 
• □ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

- □ Other; please specify^ — 



20. What is your highest educational level? (Check one) 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A., B.S., etc.) 
<□ Course credit beyond undergraduate degree 

□ Master's Degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond Master's Degree 

□ Doctorate Degree (Ph.D., Ed.D., etc.) 

□ Other, please specify: , 
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Please indicate the approximate amount of time you spend participating in the following 
activities at your school. (For each activity, pljc»» a chock in tho .ippiopiuito box.) Also, it 
you have been certified for any of these activities, please place a check in the box to the 
right of the appropriate activity. 





1 Mil 


H.iH 


On. ii ii'i 


I r\\ ih.tn 


1 liililmq 




Hint* 


hint* 


tllllt' 


(judfter time 


Certificate 


a ADMINISTRATION 


n / ' 


( j 


□ 


n 
i— ) 


n 

LJ 


b. TEACHING 












Trade and Industrial 
Education 


□ 

> 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Agriculture Education 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Business Education 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Health Education 


*□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Occupational Home 


□ 


□ 








Economics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Distributive Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Technical Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cooperative Education 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 0 


□ 


c. GUIDANCE AND 




M 








COUNSELING 


ii 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. JOB PLACEMENT 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 6ther. please specify: 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Please indicate the length of time that you have been involved in the following activities. 
{Write the number on the blanks; if an item does not apply to you, write zero (0).) 

a. Total length of time of teaching 

experience in vocational education year(s) 

b. Total length of time of teaching 

experience in nonvocational education year(s) 

c. Total length of time in present position year(s) 

d. Total length of time of irischool 

placement service year(s) 

e. Total length of time of in-school 

guidance and counseling year(s) 

f. Total length of time of non-educational 

work experience. Please specify: year(s) 



SECTION IV: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



23.- Briefly indicate recommendations you would make to help your school increase its 
job placement rates. (Please be specific.) ■ 



THANK YOU. End of Questionnaire. 
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Advisory Committee Member 



Form Approved 
FEDAC.No.S 157 
App. Exp: 1/31/81 
Approval Date: 4/16/80 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
{ The Ohio State University 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Education Department 
In cooperation with your State Department, of 
Education and your Local School System. 



Why we need your help . . . 

Your school system is helping in a national study on vocational education. You have been 
selected as a representative of your school system to help with this job placement study. Your answers 
are very important, and will help to improve vocational education in your school system. 



How* you can help ... 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational education students finding jobs. 
Most questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark "\/" in the box, or by filling in 
the blanks. Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave 
that question or that part of the question blank. 



Example 1: After leaving high school, how do you compare vocational education students with the 
non-vocational education students in their chances of getting jobs? 

□ Very Good fi^Good □ Neutral 



□ Poor □ Very Poor 



Example 2: How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 
jobs? 

Extremely Very Somewhat A Little Not at All 

Important Important Important Important Important 

1. Appearance □ □ (0^ □ □ 

2. Grades □ CB / ^ □. □ □ 

3. Personality □ □ □ □ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, pre -ad dressed envelope provided. 
Thank you for your help. 



This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of an individual. 
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INFORMATICS ABOUT JOB P'.ACEMENT 



SECTION I: ROLE OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
IN THE JOB PLACEMENT PROCESS 

1. How long have you been a member of the local vocational education advisory committee? 
year(s) month(s) 



2. Does your advisory committee assist the vocational education programs in performing the 
following activities? 

Yes No 



a. 


Identifying job tasks/skills performed by workers 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Evaluating vocational education programs 


□ 


□ 


° c. 


Assisting in placing students in jobs 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Developing school Dolicy recommendations 


□ 


□ . 


' e. 


Providing occupational information for guidance and 
job placement 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Identifying emerging occupational areas, 


□ 


□ 


9- 


Identitying facility and equipment needs 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Other, please specify: 


□ 


□ 



3. How often does your vocational education advisory committee meet? (Check one) 

o 

13 Once a month 

G Four times a year 0 
Z Twice a year 

□ Once a year ' 
~ Never 

~ Other, please specify: 
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SECTION II: YOUR OPINIONS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND JOB PLACEMENT 



Please rank the following goals of secondary vocational education programs as to how 
important you consider each to be. Rank the most important goal as "1 ". the next most 
important "2", the next most important "3", the next most important "4", and the least 
important "5". (Place the number in the blank to the right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in a job related to their training 

b. To provide the students with competencies needed to obtain a jo'.j 

c. To place students as they leave school in a job not necessarily related 
to their training 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which one might prepare 

0 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore various occupational areas 



Of what help is your advisory committee in assisting the vocational education programs in 
performing the following activities? 





Very 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


■ Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
Help- 


a. Identifying job tasks/skills 
performed* by workers 


u 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Evaluating vocational 
education programs 


□ 


□ 




□ 


—J 


c. Assisting in placing students 
in jobs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m 


d. Developing school policy 
recommendations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e Providing occupational mfor 
mation for guidance and 
job placement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Identifying emerging 
occupational areas 


1 ] 


□ 


□ 




□ 


g. Identifying facility and 
equipment needs 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Other, please specify 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 
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How much responsibility should the following person/agency have in helping vocational 
education students to obtain |obs upon leaving high sciool? (For each of the following, 
check the appropriate box.) 



V*»fy Much Much Some Little Very LiUle 

Responsibility Responsibility Responsibility Responsibility Responsibility 



a. 


Vocational teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Guidance counselor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Cooperative education 
coordinator 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


School job placement service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


- □ 


e 


Public employment agency 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 


Private employment agency 


□ 


□ 


C 


□ 


□ 


9- 


Local vocational education 
advisory committee 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


" □ 


h. 


Other, please specify 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

















Of what help are the following factors for your high school vocational education students in 
obtaining jobs? (For each of the following factors, check the appropriate box.) 







Very 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
Help 


a 


Basic educational skills, such 
as writing, reading, and 
mathtmatics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Occupational skills and 
competences 




. ) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Human relations skills 


f ! 




1 ) 


t j 


n 


d 


'Positive work attitudes 






T ! 


1 1 


[ i 


e 


Previous work experiences 






n 




[j 


f 


Involvement of employers with 
vocational education school 


□ 

c 


i - 


i j 


□ 


□ 


q 


.Other, please siwctfy 


n 




n 


f 1 


[ i 



4 
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In general, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for vocational 
education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? (For each of the following 
factors, check the appropriate box.) 





Very much 
Difficulty 


Much 
Difficulty 


Some 
Difficulty 


Little 
Difficulty 


Very Little 
Difficulty 


a» Students acquired job skills 
that are too specific 


, I 


u 


J 


□ 


□ 


b. Students do not have 
specific job skills 


: 1 


□ 




□ 


□ 


c. Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs 


1 .j 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d Students are unwilling to move to , 
a different location for jobs 


! ) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. No jobs available 


. } 


0 


□ 


□ 


n 


f. Job discrimination because 
of age 




□ 


□ 


□ 


G 


g. Job discrimination because 
of sex 


a 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


h. Job discrimination because of 
racial/ethnic background 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. Union restrictions on hiring 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j. Entry jobs offer on.y 

minimum wage \ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k Lack of transportation to jobs 


(j 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. Lack of high school diploma 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m. Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


- s 













Please go on to the next page. 
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When applying for the same job, how does a high school graduate with two years of 
vocational education training typically compare with a worker with two years experience 
who has had no vocational education? The vocational education graduate's charges of ' 
getting the job are: (Check one*) 

□ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse U Much worse □ Don't know 



10. When applying for the same job, how does a high school vocational education graduate 
, typically compare with a local high school graduate who has had no vocational education? 
The vocational education, graduate's chances of getting the job are: (Check one.) 

□ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 



Please qo on to the next page. 
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SECTION III: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



11. What is your date of birth? (Write the number on the blanks.) 



Month Year* 



12. What is your- sex?^ 

<• □ Female □ Male 



13. What is your ethnic origin? (Check one) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian AmericarVor Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 
. □ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic UNqm 

□ Other; please specify: _ 



14. What is your highest educational level? (Check one) 

□ 10 to 11 years of school (parjt high school) 

□ High school graduate 

□ 1 to 3 years college (also lousiness school) 

□ Four-year college graduate (B.A., B.S., etc.) 

□ Course credit beyond undergraduate degree 



□ Master's Degree (M.A 
» □ Course credit beyond 

□ Doctorate Degree (Ph 

□ Other, please specify 



M.S., etc.) 
Master's Degree 
D., Ed.D., etc.) 



ERLC 



15. What is your current occupation? (Check one) 

— >% 

P CLERICAL (such as bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, mail carrier, 
ticket agent) 

□ CRAFTSPERSON (Such as baker, automobile mechanic, machinist, painter, plumber, 
telephone installer.carpenter) 

□ FARMER, FARM MANAGER 

□ HOMEMAKER or HOUSEWIFE 

□ LABORER (such as construction-worker, car washer, sanitary worker, farm laborer) 

□ MANAGER, ADMINISTRATOR (such as sales manager, office manager, school 
administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, government official ) 

□ MILITARY (such as career officer, enlisted man or woman in the Armed Forces) 

□ OPERATIVE 'AJch as meat cutter, assembler, machine operator, welder, taxicab, bus * 
or truck driver, gas station attendant) 

□ PROFESSIONAL (such as accountant, artist, member of the clergy, dentist, physician, 
registered nurse, engineer, lawyer, librarian, teacher, writer, scientist, social worker,, 
actor, actress) 

□ PROPRIETOR OR OWNER (such as owner of a small business, contractor, 
restaurant owner) 

□ PROTECTIVE SERVICE (such as detective, police officer or guard, sheriff, firefighter) 

□ SERVICE (such as barber, beautician, practical nurse, private household worker, 
janitor, waiter or waitress) 

□ SALES (such as salesperson, advertising or insurance agent, real estate broker) 

□ TECHNICAL (such as draftsperson, medical or dental technician, computer programmer) 



SECTION IV: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

16. Briefly indicate recommendations Vou would make to help your school system increase its job 
placement rates. (Please be specific.) 



THANK YOU End of Questionnaire. 



Employer 



Form Approved 
FEDAC No.S 157 
App/Exp; 1/31/81 
Approval* Date: 4/16/80 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Education Department 
In cooperation with your State Department of 
Education and your Local School System. 



Why we need your help ... 

Your school system is helping in a national study on vocational education. You have been selected as 
a representative of your school system to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 
and will help to improve vocational education in your school system. 



How you can help .. . 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational education students finding jobs. Most 
questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark "y/" in the box, or by filling in the blanks.' 
Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave that question or 
that part of the question blank. 



Example 1: After leaving high school, how do you compare vocational education students with the 
non-vocational education students in their chances of getting jobs? 

□ Very Good l^Good □ Neutral □ Poor □ Very Poor 



Example 2: How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 
jobs? 







Extremity 


Very , 


So maw hat 


A Little 


Not at Alt 






Important ' 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Irr port ant 


1. 


Appearance 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


2. 


Gtades 


□ 


or 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Personality 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage paid, preaddressed envelope provided. 
Thank you for your help. 

This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of an individual. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT JOB PLACEMENT 



SECTION I: YOUR INVOLVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND JOB PLACEMENT 

How^nendoyou contact a representative of your local high school vocational education 
program wfierTyour business/industry has job openings for which vocational education 
graduates would qualify? (Check one.) 

□ We always contact the school 

□ We usually contact the school 

□ We seldom contact the school 

□ We never contact the school 

□ Don't know 

How often does a representative of your local high school vocational education program 
contact you about job openings for which vocational education graduates are qualified? 
. (Check one) 

□ Once a month 

□ Four times a year 

□ Twice a year 

□ Once a year 

□ Never 

□ Other, please specify: 
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How often does a representative from yo^r local high school vocational education program 
ask you about the job performance of their former vocational education students? 
(Please check one in each column.) / 

/ 

WITHIN the students' f AFTER the students* 

first year of work / * first year of work 



n 


/once a month 


□ 


□ 


; Four times a year 


□ 


□ 


/ Twice a year 


□ 


n 


' Once a year 


□ 




Never 


□ 


::/ 


Other, please specify: 


□ 



How often does a representative of your local high school vocational education program request 
information about coryipetencies needed for the workers in your business/industry? (Check one.) 

□ Once a month 

□ Four times a year 

□ Twice a year 

□ Once a year 

□ Never 

□ Other,/please specify: 



How often does your business/industry participate in the following activities with your local 
vocational/education program? (For each activity, check one box.) 







Veiy Often 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


J Never 


a. 


Career Days 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


u 


Cooperative education program 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Industry school staff exchange 


LI 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


d 


Pi ovidmg guest tectuioi 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




Assisting in vocational youth 
oxjtjni/ations o> clubs 


• • 




□ 


□ 


L) 


( 


Olhei , please s|>e< ily 






1 1 


□ 
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SECTION II: YOUR OPINIONS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND JOB PLACEMENT 



Please rank the following goals of secondary vocational education programs as to how 
important you consider each to be. Rank the most important goal as "1", the next most 
important "2", the next most important "3", the next most important "4", and the feast 
important "5". (Place the number in the blank to the right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in a job related to their training 

b. To provide the students with competencies needed to obtain a job 

c. To place students as they leave school in a job not necessarily 
related to their training 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which one might prepare 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore various occupational areas 



How much responsibility should the following person/agency have in helping vocational 
education students to obtain jobs upon leaving high school? (For each of the following, 
check the appropriate box.) 



41 Very much 
Responsibility 


Much 
Responsibility 


Some - 
Responsibility 


Little 
Responsibility 


Very Little 
Responsibility 


a. Vocational teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Guidance counselor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. , Cooperative education 
coordinator 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. School job placement 
service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. Public employment agency 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Private employment agency 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Local vocational education 
advisory council 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


C 


□ 
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8. How often should a representative of your local high school vocational education program 
contact you about job openings for their former vocational education .students? (Check one) 

□ Once a month 

□ Four times a year 

□ Twice a year 

□ Once a year 

□ Never 

□ Other, please specify: . * 



9. How often should a representative of your local high school vocational education program 
request information about competencies needed for the workers in your business? (Check one) 
j □ Once a year 

□ Every two years 

□ Every three years 

□ Every five years 

□ Never 

□ Other, please specify: 



10. How do you rate your local high school vocational education programs in meeting your 
employment needs? (Please check one box in each column.) 

Qttajity of tfjmber of 

Students' Skills Students Trained 



□ 


.Excellent 


□ 


□ 


Good 


□ 


□ 


Fair 


□ 


□ 


Poor 


□ 


□ 


Does not meet your business/ 
industry's employment needs 


□ 
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Of what importance are the following factors in your decision to employ a person for an entry 
level job? (For each factor, check the one appropriate box.) ^ 



5 « 


Very much 
Importance 


Much 
Importance 


Some 
Importance 


Little 
Importance 


Very Little 
Importance 


a. Job interview performance . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


□ 


b. Types of previous work 
experience * 


n 


n 


n 


□ 


P 


" c. Amount of previous work 
experiences 


□ 


□ 


'O 

□ 


□ 


P 


d. Vocational education ' 
experience 


□ 


□ 


L_J 


n 

L-J 


i — i 
U 


e. Specific types of * 
occupational skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


P 


f. Scores on company 
administered tests 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


P 


g. High school grade records 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


P 


n n inh c/^hrwtl attonrlan^a 
ii. riiyii btiiuui allcnudnCu 


u 


□ 


□ 


P 


P • 


i.- Personal recommendations 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


P 


P 


Q 

j. Health (physical) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


P 


k. Ability to get along 
with people 


p 


□ 


P 


P 


P 


!. Work attitude 


□ 


□ 


P 


□ 


P « 


m. Other, please specify: 




P' " 


"P 


P 


P 
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In general, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for vocational 
education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? (For each of the following 
factors, check the appropriate box.) i 

Verymuch Much Some Little a Very, Little 

Difficulty Difficulty Difficulty Difficulty Difficulty 



,> Sni'tonts accused job skills 
that are too specific 


t 1 


I 1 




1 ] 


□ 


□ 


b. Students do not have 
* specific job skills 


n 
U 


ft 
IJ 




l_J 


n 


□ 


c. otuuenis imum uuim^cic whu 
experienced workers for jobs 


[J 


□ 






□ 


u 


* 

A QtuHontc arp 1 1 iivA/illi itn tn mOUP tO 

a different location for jobs *> 


□ 


□ 




□ 


1 — 1 

U 


l_l 


e. No jobs. available 




□ 




□ 


. □ 


□ 


f. Job discrimination because 
of age 


□ 


□ 




□ 




i — i 
□ 


g. Job discrimination because 
of sex 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




h. Job discrimination because of 
racial/ethnic background 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


i. Union restrictions on hiring 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


j. Entry jobs offer only 
minimum wage * 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 


^k. Lack of transportation to jobs 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


1.* Lack of high school diploma 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ * 


m. Other; please specify: 

s 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 
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13 When applying for the same job. how does a high school graduate with two years of vocational 
education training typically compare with a worker with two years experience who has had 
no vocational education? The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job are: 
(Check one.) 

□ Much better □ Better D.Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 

14 When-applying for the same job. how does a high school vocational education graduate 
typically compare with a local high school graduate who has had no vocational education? 

" - The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job are: (Check one.) 

□ Much better □ Better nSame □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 



15. On the following factors, how woulgVyou rate your high school vocationally-trained employees 
compared to your employees who have had no high school vocational education training? 
Your vocationally-trained employees'are: (For each factor, check one appropriate box.) 









Much 
Better 


Better , 


Same 


Worse 


Much 
Worse 


a. 


Reading and interpretive skills 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Mathematical knowledge 




□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. 


Safety knowledge and skills 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ . 


d. 


Personal relationsjskills 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e. 


Communication skills 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f/ 


Work attitudes 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9- 


Supervisory skills „ 




□ 


□ 


□ 






h. 


Psychomotor skills 




□ 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


L 


Other, please specify: 




□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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SECTION III: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
ABOUT YOUR BUSINESS 



16. Which following category best describes the primary type of operation of your business/ 
industry? (Check one.) 



. * Agriculture 
ij Manufacturing 

□ Contract Construction 

□ Transportation 

□ Public Utilities 

□ Wholesale Trade 



□ Retail Trade 

□ Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 

□ Services {^Miscellaneous 

□ Government: Federal 

Government: State 

□ Other; please specify: 



17/ Please indicate the total number of -employees in your local business. 
•(Check the appropriate box.) 

□ LessthanIO □ 10 99 □ 100-499 0 500-999 □ 1000-2499 □ 2500andover 



18. Of youf employees hired over the past two years, what is the approximate percentage of 
these employees who are former high school vocational education students? 



, percent 



□ Don't know 



19. If your business has a union organization, does a formal agreement for cooperation exist 
between the union's apprenticeship program and the local high school vocational education 
program? (Check one) 

DYes D'No □ Not applicable 
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SECTION IV: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



20. yjhat is your date of birth? (W.rite the number on the blanks.) 

/ 



Month Year 

"21. What is your sex? 

< □ Female □ Male 

<* « 

22. What is your ethnic origin? (Check one) 

□ American lndian*or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin* 

□ Hispanic " 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: I 



23. What is your highest educational level? (Check one) 

□ Under 7 years of school 

□ 7 to 9 years of school 

— o □ 10 to 11 years of school (part high School) ' 

□ High school graduate 

□ 1 to 3 years college (also business school )~~ 

□ Four-year college graduate* 

□ Professional (beyond four-year college) 



9 
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SECTION V: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



24.. Briefly indicate recommendations you would make to help your school system increase its 
job placement rates. (Please be specific.) - 



THANK YOU. End of Questionnaire. 
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Current Student 



ForrrnApproved 
FEDAC No. S 157 
App. Exp: 1/31/81 
Approval Date: 4/16/80 



CONFIDENTIAL: * 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Education Department 
In cooperation with your State Department o- 
Education and your Local School System. 



Why we need your help ... 

Your school is helping in a national study on vocational education. You have been selected as^a 
representative of your school to help with thcs job placement study. Your answers are very important 
and will help to improve vocational education in your school. 



How you can help... 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational education students finding jobs. 
Most questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark "y/" in the box, or by filling in 
the blanks. Please answer alf items as cccurately^as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave 
that questipn or that part of the question blank. 



Example 1: 



Example 2: 



After leaving high school, how do you compare vocational education students with* the 
non-vocational education students in their chances of getting jobs? 

Ertjood' 



□ Very Good 



□ Neutral 



□ Poor □ Very Poor 



How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 
jobs? - 



1. Appearance 

2. Grades 

3. Personality 



Extra tmty 


Vary 


Somewhat 


A Littl* 


Not at All 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 

* o 


Important 


□ 


□ 


GET 


□ 


□ 


□ 




- □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, preaddressed envelope provided. 
Thank you for vrpur help. 

This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of an individual. 
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iN FORMATION ABOUT JOB PLACEMENT 
SECTION I: YOUR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPERIENCES 

In which vocational education program are you currently enrolled? (Check one. Ityou are 
in more than one program, check the one in which you have taken the most courses.) 

' □ Agriculture 

□ Business and Office 

□ Health - 

□ Home Economics 

□ Distributive Education • 

□ Trade and Industrial (e.g., welding, drafting, electronics, printing) 

□ Other, please specify: "° ; _J 

Hew long have you been enrolled in the above mentioned program? (Write the number on. 
the blarvks.) ■ • 

year(s) month(s) 



How often do you use the following placement services inyour high school?^ 






* * 


Very " ; 
dften 


Often 


Sqmetimest. 


Rarely 


, Never 


a. Help in deciding work interests 
and job goals 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Help in planning for education 
after high school 


□ 




□ 


□ 




c. Help in learning about job openings 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 1 


□ 




d. Help in preparing job applications 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ " 


* e. Help in preparing for job interviews 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• f. Help in getting a specific job 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




g. Other, please specify: 


□ 

* 


□ 


r 


□ 


□ 
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To which of the followingvocationaf education student organizations do you belong? 
(Please check each organization you are in.) 

□ FFA (Future Farmers of America) 

□ FBLA (Future Business Leaders of America) * 

□ HOSA (Health Occupations Student Association) 

□ FHA/HERO (Future Homemakers of America/Home Econoptics Related Occupations) 

□ DECA (Distributive Education Club of America) 
. □ VICA (Vocational Industrial Club of America) 

□ Other, please specify: ; % _ 



How often do you participate in the vocational education student organizations to which 
you belong? 







Very 
Olten 


Often 


Sometimes • 


Rarely 


Never 


a. 


FFA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


FBLA 


* □ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


c. 


HOSA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d. 


FHA/HERO 








' □ 


a 


e. 


DECA 


□' 


□ 

6 


□ 




□ 


. f. ' 


VICA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g- 


Other, please specify: 




□ 


□ 


□ 





6. In all courses in which you are currently enrolled, your grades usually are: (Check one.) 
□ Outstanding □ Above average □ Average □ Below average ' □ Failing 



In the vocational education courses in which you are currently enrolled, your grades usually 
are: (Check one.) 4 > 

□ Outstanding □ Above average □ Average □ Below average □ Failing 
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a While in high school, do you or did you Hold a part-.time or full-time job, including work-study 
or cooperative education program (CO-OP)? (Check one. ) 



□ Yes, please answer the following questions. 
< ^[3 No, skip jo Question #9. 



PLEASE CHECK THE KiNDS.OF WORK EXPERIENCES YOU HAVE HAD. FILLJN 
THE BLANKS FOR EACH WORK EXPERIENCE YOU'CHEOO {LIST YOUR MOST ' 
RECENT THREE JOBS BEGINNING WITH YOUR MOST RECENT JOB FIRST.) 



8a. 



□ Work-Study: * / 

Average hours 
Job Title 4 £ per week 


Length of time 
at job 
(e.g., 1 yr/2 rno) 




Wage per hour, 
before taxes 


o 






/hour 


• 

• 


year($)/month(s) * 




• /Knur. 


. - 


year(s)/month(s) 

-I 




*> . 






$ 


*■ 

/hour 


□ Cooperative Education Program (CO-OP): 

Average hours 

* Job Title * per week 


year(s)/month(s) 

Length of time 
at job 
* (e.g., 1 yr/2 mo) 




Wage per hour, 
before taxes 






$ 


/hour 




year(s)/month(s) 


s 


/hour 


• 


year(s)/morith(s) v 










$ 


/hour 




year(s)/month(s) 






U Part-time/Full-time Jobpoxhw than work'-study or cooperative education jobs: 

* Length of time 

Average hours at job Wage per hour. 
Job Title per week (e.g., 1 yr/2 mo) before taxes 






s 


/hour 




year(s)/month(s) 


s 


/hour 




.year(s)/month(s) 


> 

s 


/hour 


year(s)/rnonth(s) 



237 



9 ' (GhKkaff that°Jppfy J 031 ' 0 " ***** V ° U recevied insmjc ! ion in thelfolJoWing areas? 



□ Writing resumes 

□ Locating available jobs 

□ Pilling out a job application 

□ Preparing for a job interview 



' Pleas? go on to .the next page. 
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SECTION II: YOUR PLANS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 



10. 



What do you plan to do after leaving high school (within six months after graduation)?- 
(Check all that apply.)^* ■ . 

□ a. Obtain a part-time job 

□ b> Obtain a full-time job 

* * * 

□ c. Self-employment (oremplyment in family business) . | 

□ d. Enroll in a vocational education program in a postsecondary school 



□.e. Enroll in a honvocational education program in a postsecondary school 

□,f. Enter the mjlitary service J 

□ g. Other, please specify: j ; A 



11. Of what help do you think knowledge of the following areas will be in securing a job? 





Very 
t Much 
Help . 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


' ' • / 
Little 

Help 


Very 
Little 
Help 


Don't i 
Know 


a. Writing resumes 


□ 


□■ 


□ 


/ 
□ 


□ 


* □ 


b. Locating available jobs 


□ 


□ < 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


c. Filling' out a job application 


n 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Preparing for a job interview 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i 

• 


5r 


> 






* 


4 

9 



Please go on to the nsxt page. 
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IF YOU DO INTEND TO OBTAIN A JOB (FULLTIME OR PART-TIME) AFTER 
LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL. ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTION. IF NOT, 
| SKIP TO QUESTION #13. 



Of what help do you think each of the following will be to you as a source of information 
about job openings? 

* . \ * * 

Vciy b / Very 

Much Kfluch Sortie ■ Little Utjle Don't 

Help Help Help Help Help . Know 


a. Vocationuluciucation teacher 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Guidance counselor 




<* 


n 


□ 


" □ 


□ 


c. School job placement service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


<l Patents 


□ 


•□ 


□ 


□ 


□' 


□ 


e. Relatives other than patents 


□ 


' L) 


III 




□- 


□ ' 


A 

f, EUends 


CI ' 


□ 


□ 


□ • 


□ 


□ 


g. Former vocational students 
who have jobs 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 




, □ 


h. Newspapers 


□ 




□ 




□ 




i. TV, and radio 


□ 




, □ 


□ 


•- □ 


□ ' 


j. Public employment service 




□ 


□ 




- □ 


□ 


k. Cooperative education teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* □ 


* □ 


1. Private employment service . 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 


m. Other; please specify: 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



) 



Please go on toihe next page* 
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SECTION III: YOUR OPINIONS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND JOB PLACEMENT 



13. Please rank the following goals of secondary vocational education programs as to how important 
you consider each to be. Rank the most important goal as "1 the next most important "2", 
the next most important "3", tKe next most important "4", and the least important "5". 
(Place the number in the blank to the right of the goal.) ^ 

a. To place students as they leave school in a job related to their training 

b. To provide the students with skills needed to obtain a job 

c. To place students as they leave school in a job not necessarily related 

to their training * 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which one might prepare 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore various occupational areas 



14. How would you rate your school's performance in providing the following placement activities 
to vocational education students? (For each of the following activities, please check the 
appropriate box.) 





Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Failing 


a. Help in deciding work interests 
and job goats 


<? 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Help in planning for education 
after high school 


□■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Help in learning about job openings , 


□ 


□ 






□ 


d. Help in preparing job applications * 


□ -= 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


e. Help in preparing for job interviews 


• u □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Help in getting a specific job 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


■ □ 


g. Other, please specify: , 




□ 


□ 

> 


□ 

r 


n 
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How much responsibility should the following person/agency have in helping vocational 
education students to obtain jobsupon leaving high school? (For each of the following, 
check the appropriate box.) * 





Very Much Much " Some 
Responsibility Responsibility Responsibility 


Little 
Responsibility 


Very Little 
Responsibilii 


a. Vocational. teacher 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Guidance counselor-* 


IT 


□ 




□ 


□ 


c. Cooperative education 
-coordinator • * 


□ 


□ • 


□ 


□ 


□ • 


d. School job placement service 


• □ 


□ 




■ □ ~ 


□ 


e. Public employment agency 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




f . Private employment agency ' 


' □ 


□ 


□ 






g. Local vocational education 
advisory committee 1 


□ 


□ s 


'□ > 


-5— 

□ 


□ 


h. Other, please specify: 


□ 


■-> 

□ ' 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


i " 
i 

o 

Of what help are the following factors in 
check the appropriate box.) 


* • 

obtaining jobs? (For each of the following factors, 




Very 
», Much 
Help 


Much c 
Help 


t 

Some 
Help, 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
S Help 


a. 'Basic educational skills, 
such as writing, reading, and 
mathematics* t 


• □ 


i 

.□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


y 

b. Skills and competencies 
related to jobs vV 


□ 


□ 


□• 


□ 


□ 

V 


Ability to get along with people 


■ □ • 


n 


□ ' '• 


□ 


□ 


cl,,Goo(J work'attitudes 


□ 


, □ 

i 


□ - ' 


□ . 

* 


□ • 

V 


e. Previous Work experiences 




□ 


□ 


'□ 


□ 


f. Involvement of employers with 
vocational education school 


□ 


□ ' 






□ - 


g. Other; please specify; 


□ 


□ 


□ - 




° □ - 


* * 
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17. In general, how much difficulty does each of the following factors pose for vocational 

education graduates when they are attempting to obtain jobs? (For each of the following. , 
factors, check the appropriate box.) 



Very Much Much Some Litilo V>ry Little 

Difficulty Dill. cully (). It. cully Difficulty Difficulty 



a. Students acquired job skills 
that ate too specific 


6 


J 


L) 


1 


b Students do not have 
specific job skills 


L! 


; > 


□ 




c. Students. must compete with . , 
expenenced woikers for jobs 


' U 


* □ 






(J. Students are unwilling to move to*» , 
a .different location for jobs 




□ 


□ 


□ 


5 

e. No jobs available 1 \ 


□ * 


□ 




LI 


f» Job discrimination because r% 
of age 1 1 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


* * g Job discrimination because 

of sex 2 * ^ 


■:j 


□ 


□ 


Li 


h> Job discrimination because of fi , 
* racial/ethnic background 


u , - 


□ 

* » 




U 


l Union restrictions on hiring □ 


□ \ 


"• 0 


□ 


□ 


j. Entry jobs offer.only v p. 
minimum wage . 




□ 


□ 


Cf 


} k. Lack of transportation to jobs □ 




□ 


□ 


□ r 


1. Lack of high school diploma * □ e 


□ 


c □ 




□ :• 


m. Other; please specify: * D [ 


• □ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


> 
















S 




9 

a * 
\ 


t 


» 

















Please go oh to the next page. 
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18. When applying for the same job, how does a high school graduate with two years of 

vocational education training typically compare with a worker with two years experience 
who has had no vocational education? The vocational education graduate's chances of 
getting the job are: % (Check one. ) * 

□ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 



1*9. When applying for the same job, how .does a high school vocational education graduate 
typically compare with a local high school graduate who has had no vocational education? 
The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job are: (Check one.) 

~ □ Much better CI Better □ Same □ Worse iO Much worse □ Don't know 



Please go on to the next page. 
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SECTION IV: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



20. What is your date of birth? (Write the number on the blanks.) 

'/• » 

Month Year 

9 

\ - * 

* N * 

21. What is your sex? 

□ Female □ Male 

22. t What is your ethnic origin? (Check one) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native* 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 



□ Other; please specify: 



23. Please check the highest level of education your father (or male head of family) and mother 
(or female head of familylhcompleted:. 

Father Mother - * 

□ □ Under 7 years school - 

□ ' ' □ 7 to 9 years of school , * 

□ ^ □ 10 to 11 years of school (part high school) 

□ □ High school graduate 
□ □_ _Xto;3„years colIege (also business school) 

□ □ Four-year college graduate * 1 * 
□ . /□ ' Professional (beyond four-year college) 

□ □ Don't know 
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SECTION IV: BACKGROUND-INFORMATION 



20. What is your date of birth? (Write the number op the blanks.) 

_ / 

MontH Year " * * 

21. What is your sex? 

Female □ Male 

•» 

<■ 

1 - 

22. What is your ethnic origin? (Check one) 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic O/igin 

[j Other; please specify: m r 



23. Please check the highest level ofeducation your father (or maleliead of family) and mother 
(or female head of family) completed: - 

■Father Mother 

□ q Under 7 years school . 

□ ; □ 7 to 9 years of school * » . 

□ * □ 10 to 11 years of school (part high school) ^~ 

. □ High school graduate ; \ \ 

□ □ 1 to 3 years CQllege (also business school) 

□ □ Four year-colfege.graduate . h • 

□ ' □ Professional (^ond'four-yeaircpllegeK 

□~ □ Don^tknow , < > 
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SECTION V,: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



25. Briefly indicate recommendations you would make to help your school increase its job 
. placement rates. {Please be specif ic.) *• 



THANK YOU. End of Questionnaire. 
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Former Student 



Form Approved. * 
FEDAC No. S 157 '* 
App. Exp: 1/31/81 
Approval Date: 4/16/80 



CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Conducted by: - . Spontortd by: 

The National Center for Research in Office of Vocational and Adult Education' 

Vocational Education, U.S. Education Department 

Tha Ohio State University | n cooperation with your State Department of 

Education and your Local School System. 



Why we need your help .. . 

Your school is helping in a national study on vocational education; You have been selected as 
a representative of your school to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 
and will help to improve vocational education in your school. 



How you can help ... ft 

* _ On the next page, you will find questions about vocational education students finding jobs. 
Most questions can be answered by placing an "X" ore check mark ">/" in the box, or by. filling in 
the blanks. Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave 
that question or that part of the question blank. * 



* Example 1 : After" leaving high school, how do you compare vocational wducatioti students with the 
non-vocational education students in their chances of getting a job? r 

□ Very Good S^Good □ Neutral 9 OPoor □ Very Poor 

' - > I 

Exempted: How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 

jobs? r> - " * • . ■ , - *< 

Extremely Very o Somewhat A Little - Not at All 
Important - Important Important Important Important 

1. "Appearance - □ . □ JiK □ . □ 

• 2. Grades □ 0 D ' □ □ 

© * 

3. Personality ^ □ - □ □ B< □ 



4 

Please return the completed questionnaire in the pottage-paid, pre addreued envelope provided. . 
Thank you for your help, , 

• This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of an individual. 



INFORMATION ABOUT JOB PLACEMENT 
SECTION I: YOUR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPERIENCES 

* * " 

In which vocational education program were you enrolled when you left high school? 
' (Checlc one. If you were in more than one program, check the one in which you tod the 
most courses.) 

□ Agriculture 

□ Business and Of f ice 

□ Health ' 

□ Home Economics -=* • 
tD Distributive Education 

□ Trad* and Industrial (e.g., welding, drafting, electronics, printing) 

□ Other, please specify: - 



' How- long were you enrolled in the aboye mentioned program? (Write the number on the 
blank.) , . 

year(s) month(s)" * 



To which of the following vocational education student organizations do (did) you belong? 
(Please check each organization you are (were) in.) * 

'□ FFA (Future Farmers of America) 

□ FBLA (Future Business Leaders of America) 

□ HOSA (Health Occupations Student Association) 

□ FHA/HERO (Future Homemakers of America/Home Economics Related Occupations) 

* c 

t 

□ DECA ( Distributive Education Club of America) 

□ VICA (Vocational-Industrial Clubo' America) ' 

- □ Other, please specify: ! 
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How often do (did) you participate in the vocational education student organizations to which 
you belong(ed)? 







Very 
Often 


Olttn 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


a. 


FFA 


n 


•> □ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


. b. . 


FBLA 






□ ' 


D . 


□ 


c. 


HQSA 


□ • 


□ 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


FHA/HERO 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


DECA 


□ 




□ 




□ 


f. 


VICA 


-□ 


□ 






n 


g. 


Other, please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


l 


□ 



t - 

In all courses in which you were enrolled, your gradesusually were: (Check one) 

□ Outstanding □ Above average □ Average □ Below average □ Failing 

« * 

In the vocational education courses in which you were enrolled, your grades usually were:' 
(Check one) \ 

□ Outstanding □ Above average r .O Ave/age * □ Below average □ Failing 

While in high school, did you hold a part-time or full-time job, including work-study or 
cooperative education program' {CO OP)? (Check one) - 

' . □ Yes, anrwer the following' questions. 

' □ No, skip to Question #8. 4 
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PLEASE CHECK THE KINDS OF WORK EXPERIENCES YOU HAD WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
FILL IN THE BLANKS FOR EACH WORK EXPERIENCE YOU CHECK. (LIST YOUR MOST 
RECENT THREE JOBS BEGINNING WITH YOUR MOST RECENT JOB FIRST.) 



□ Work-Study: 

_ • Average hours 
JorJTitle „ per week 


Length x>f time 
at job 
' (e.g., 1 yr/2 mo) 


Wage per hour, 
& before taxes 


$ /hour 




year(s)/month(s) 


$ * * f /hour 




year(s)/month(s) 




* • 




$ ,v# /hour 


_ ; — — — — — — 

* 


year(s)/month(s) 




□ Cooperative Education Program (COOP): 

Average hours 
Job Title per week 


* 

Length of time 
at job 
"(e.g.. 1 yr/2 ri\o) 


Wage per hour, 
before taxes 


/hour 


> 


year(s)/month(s) 


$ /hour 


< 


year(s)/month(s) 


$ /hour 




year(s)/month(s) 




□ Part-time/Full-time Job, other than work-study or cooperative education jobs: 


1 Average hours 
Job Title j per week 


Length of time 
at job 
(e.g., 1 yr/2 mo) 


Wage per hour, 
before taxes 






$ »• . /hour 




year(s)/month(s) 








> * * 
$ /hour 


V 


year(s)/month(s) 








$i /hour 




year(s)/nrionth(s) 
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During high school, irfyour vocational education classes, did you receive instruction in the 
following areas? (Check all that apply,) 

LJ Writing resumes 

M Locating available jobs 

< 

□ Filling out a job application . • 

* * • 

□ Preparing for a job interview 



Please go on to the next page. 



SECTION II: YOUR EXPERIENCES AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 

What did you do after leaving high school (within six months after graduation)? 
(Check a/Athat apply.) 

□ a. Obtained a part-time job 
□* D. Obtained .a full-time job 

□ c. Self-employment (or employed in. family-owned business) 

□ d. Enroll in a vocational education program in a postsecondary school 

□ e. Enroll in a nonvocational education progra.n in a postsecondary school 

□ f. Enter the military service 

□ g. Other, please specify: J. ■. 



IF YOU DID OBfAIN A JOB (FULL-TIME OR PART-TIME) AFTER LEAVING 
HIGH SCHOOL, ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. IF NOT, SKIP TO 
QUESTION #15. 



* 

Of what help,was knowledge of the following areas in securing a job? 






*> 


Vtry 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
Help 


Oon't 
Know 


a. Writing resumes ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* □ 




□ 


b. Locating available jobs 


□ 






□ - 




□ 


c. Filling out a job application 


□ 








□ 


□ 


d. 'Preparing for a job interview 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 



rt 
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Rlease go on to the* next page. 
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11. Of what help was each of the following to you as a source of information about job openings? 





,o Very 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
Help 


Don't 
Know 


a. v uioiiui ioi cuubauuii Icauiici 


wJ 


> i 






n 
i_i 


r-i 


b. Guidance counselor 


CI " 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c; School job placement service - 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Parents 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


e, Relatives other than parents 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


f. Friends 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Former vocational education 

ctuHpntc uuhn hauo JriKc 

>lUUCfll> fV3IU f lOVC JUU> 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


h. Newspapers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. TV and radio 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j. Public employment service 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




k. Cooperative education teacher 


□ 


□ 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. Private employment service ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


- □ 


□ 


□ § 


m. Otter; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



12. Please list the first three jobs you had after leaving high school. (List your first job first ) 



Length of time 
Average Kours t 'at job ' Wage per hour, 

Title per week (e.g., 1 yr/2 mo) before taxes 









$ 


/hour 






year(s)/month(s) 












$ 


/hour 






> year(s)/month(s) 


$ 


/hour 



year(s)/month(s) 



13. How related is or was your first job after high school to the occupational area you studied in 
high school? (Check one. ) *. 

□ Same as area studied LI Somewhat related □ Slightly related □ Not at all related 



SECTION III: YOUR OPINIONS CONCERNING 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND JOB. 
PLACEMENT IN YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 

14: 'How well did yourliigh school vocational education program prepare you for your first job? 
(Check one) ' " * 

□ Excellent preparation □ Good preparation □ Fair preparation □ Poor preparation 

15. Please rank the following goals . of secondary vocational education programs as to how 
important you consider each to be/Rank the most important goal as "1 " t the next most 
important "2", the next most important "3", the next most important "4", and the least 
important "5". (Placethe number in the blank to the right of the goal.) 

a. To place students as they leave school in 2 job related to their training _ 

b. to provide the students with skills needed to obtain a job 

c. To place students as they leave school in a job not necessarily related m 

to their training * 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which one might prepare 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore various occupational areas — ■ 

0 

16. How would you rate your school's performance in providing the following placement 

• activities to vocational education students? (For each of the following activities, please 
check the appropriate box. 



•1 


Exceiii.u 


Good 


Fur 


Pooi 


Failing 


a. Help in deciding work interests and. job goal* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Help Pn planning for education after. high school 


□ 


□ 




□ - 


' □ 


c. Help in learning about job openings 




□ 


□ . 


□ . 

O 




d. Help in preparing job applications 




□ 


□ 


- □ 


□ 


e. Help in preparing for job interviews 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Help in getting a specific job 








: ) 


□ 


g. Other, please specify: 


□ 


' Hi 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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17. How much responsibility should the following person/agency have in helping vocational 
education students to obtain jobs upon leaving high school? *U : or each of the following, 
check the appropriate box.) 





6 


Very Much 
Responsibility 


» Much 
Responsibility 


oome 
Responsibility 


1 ittl* 

U»I lie 

Responsibility 


X/erv Little 
•Responsibility 


J. 


Vocational teacher 


n .' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11, 


fii n/Hnro pnimcplnf 
VJUIUollLc LUUIlaclUi 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c- 


Cooperative education 
coordinator i . 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


School job placement service 




□ 




□ 


□ 


e. 


Public employment agency 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Private employment agency 


□ 




□ * 


□ 


D - 


9- 


Local. vocational education 
advisory committee «, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Other, please specify: 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 



18. Of what help are the following factors in obtaining jobs? (For each of the following factors, 
check the appropriate box.) 







Very 
Much 
Help 


Much 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


Very 
Little 
• Help 


a. 


Baste educational skills, such 
as writing, reading, and 
mathematics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Skills and competencies * 
related to jobs 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


c. 


Ability to get along with people 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Good work attitudes 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Previous work experiences 


□ 


n 




\ □ 


□ 


f. 


Involvement of employers with 
vocational education school 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9^ 


Other, please specify: ) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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19. In general, how much difficulty does each of* the following factors pose for vocational 
education graduates when they are attempting to obtain |Obs? (For each of the following 
.factors, check the appropriate box.) . *^ 



J 



• Very much Ivluch Some Litilf Very Little 

Difficulty Difficulty Uilliculiy Difficulty Difficulty 



i 

a Students acquned job skills , *" { . . ^ 
that are too specific 


b. Students do not have 
specific job skills 


\\ 




j 


L) 


!J. 


c. Students must compete with 
experienced workers for jobs . 


\ \ 

l ,4 


u 


U 


□ 


□ 


d. Students are unwilling to move to 
a different location for jobs 


□ 


u 


< 


□ 




e. No jobs available 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 




f. Job discrimination because 
of age 


n 


- LI. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. Job discrimination because 
of sex 






u 


□ 


□ 


h. Job discrimination because of 
racial/ethnic background 


a 


□ 


rj 


□ 


□ . 


i. Union restrictions on hiring 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




j. Entry jobs offer only 
minimum wage 


□ 


.«. a 


n 


□ 


- □ . 


k. Lack of transportation to jobs 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


I. Lack of high school diploma 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m. Other; please specify: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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20. When applying for the same job, how does a high school graduate with two years of vocational 
education training typically compare with a worker with two years experience who has had 
no vocational education? The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the job are: 
(Check one!) 

□ Much better □ Better □ Same □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 

21. When applying for the same job, how does a high school vocational education graduate 
typically compare with a local high school graduate^ who has had no vocational education? 
The vocational education, graduate's chances of getting the job are: (Check one.) 



□ Much better □ Better □ Same * □ Worse □ Much worse □ Don't know 
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SECTION IV: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



22. Whtit is- your date of birth? (Write the number on the blanks.) 

1 j i . 



Month 



Ytar 



23. What is your sex? 

□Female OMale 



24. What is your ethnic origin? (Check one). 

□ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ Asian American or Pacific Islander 

□ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: 



25. Please check the highest. level of educatioi^our father (or male head of family) and moth 
(or female head of family) completed: 



er 



Father 


Mother 




»! 


t 

U 


Under 7 years school 


i.) 




7 to 9 years of school, . 


P 


□ 


10 to 11 years of school (part high school) 


LJ 


LJ 


High school graduate 


n 


- □ 


1 to 3 years coHege (also business school) 




! 1 


* 

Four year college graduate 




! 1 


^Professional (beyond four-year college) 


» 


n 


Don't know 
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26. Please check the kind of job your father and mother have. If you are not sure of the job 
category, please check "OTHER'' and write the name of the job in the blank. 

Father Moifrer " - 

- ! CLERICAL (such as bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, mail carrier, 
~ ticket agent) 

e 

n □ - CRAFXSPERSON (such as baker, automobile mechanic, machinist, painter, 
plumber, telephone installer, carpenter) 

□ •' □ FARMER, FARM MANAGER » 

□ □ HOMEMAKER or HOUSEWIFE. 

□ □ LABORER (such as construction worker, car washer, sanitary worker, farm 

laborer) 

». * 

□ □ MANAGER, ADMINISTRATOR (such as sales manager, office manager, school 

administrator, buyer, restaurantmanager, government official) 

□ □ MILITARY (such as career officer, enlisted man or woman in the Armed Forces) 

□ □ OPERATIVE (such as meat.cutter, assembler, machine operator, welder, taxicab, 

bus or truck driver, gas station attendant) 

□ □ PROFESSIONAL (such as accountant, artist, member of the clergy, dentist, 

physician, registered nurse, engineer, lawyer, librarian, teacher, writer, scientist, 
social worker, actor, actress) . 

□ □ PROPRIETOR OR OWNER (uuch as owner of a small business, contractor, 

restaurant owner) - «. ' 

9 * 

□ □ PROTECTIVE SERVICE (such as detective, police officer or guard, sheriff, * 

firefighter) 

□ □ SERVICE (such as barber,„beautician, practical nurse, private household worker, 

janitor, waiter orwaitress) 

□ □ SALES (such as salesperson, advertising or insurance agent, real estate broker). 



□ □ 



TECHNICAL (such as draftsperson, medical or dental technician, computer 
'programmer) 



□ □ OTHER: Father 

Mother, 

□ O DON'T KNOW 
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Parents 



Form Approved 
FEDAC No.S*157- 
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CONFIDENTIAL: 
FOR RESEARCH USE ONLY 



INVESTIGATING THE CORRELATES OF JOB PLACEMENT 
IN-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Conducted by: 

The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education/ 
The Ohio State University 



Sponsored by: 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Education Department 

In cooperation with your State Department of 
Education and your Local School System. 



Why we need your help ... 

Your school is helping in a national study on vocational education. You have been selected as — 
a representative of your school to help with this job placement study. Your answers are very important, 
and will help to improve vocational education in your school. 



How you can help ... ~ 5 

On the next page, you will find questions about vocational education student* finding jobs. 
Most questions can be answered by placing an "X" or a check mark "y/" in the box, or by filling in 
the blanks. Please answer all items as accurately as possible. If you are unsure of a response, leave 
that question or that part of the question blank. 



Example 1: After leaving high school, how do you compare vocational education students with the 
non-vocational education students in their chances of getting a job? 



□ Very Good 



□'Good 



C) Neutral 



□ Poor 



□ Very Poor 



"Example 2: How important are the following factors for vocational education students in obtaining 
jobs? 







Extremely 
Important 


Very 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


A Little 
Important 


Not at All 
Important 


1. 


Appearance 


5 □ 


■ □ 


or 


□ " 


□ 


2. 


Grades 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Personality 


□ 




□ 




□ 



Please return the completed questionnaire in the postage-paid, pro addressed envelope. provided. 
Thank you for your help. 

— This information is CONFIDENTIAL; no data will be associated with the name of an individual. 
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- INFORMATION ABOUT JOB PLACEMENT 

* SECTION I: YOUR.OPINIONS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND JOB PLACEMENT " 

Please rank the following goals of secondary vocational education programs as to how 
important you consider each to-be. Rank the most important goal as "1", the next most 
important "2", the next most important "3", the next most important "4", and the least 
important "5". (Place the number in the blank to theVight of the goal. 

a. To place students as they 'leave school in a job related to tfieir training 

b. To provide the students with competencies needed to obtain a job 

c. To place students as they leave school in a job not necessarily related 
to their training ; 

d. To create an awarenes? of the various jobs for which one might prepare 

e. To orovide an opportunity for students to explore various occupational areas 



How o'ten do-(djd) you receive information (newsletters, phone calls from the school etc ) 
aboutyour local high school vocational education program? 

□ Once a month 

□ Four times a year * , 

□ Twice a .year r . 

□ Once a year 

□ * Never 

□ Other, please specify: __ 
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When applying for the same job, hqw does a high school graduate with two years of 
vocational education, training typically compare with a worker with two years experience 
who has had no vocational education? The vocational education graduatc's-chances of 
getting the job are: (Check on&) 

' 1 Much better □ Better 171 Same s J Worse □ Much worse * Don't know 



When applying for the same^job, how does a high school vocational education graduate 
typically compare with a local high* school graduate^who has had no vocational education? 
The vocational education graduate's chances of getting the fob are: (Check one.) 

"LJ Much better □ Better U Same I ) Worse □ Much worse* M Don't know 



How would you rate the overall quality of the vocational education program at your local 
high school? (Check one) . 

13 Very good , □ Good □ Fair □ Poor " □ Very poor 



IF YOUR CHILD HAS COMPLETED A, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM, 
PLEASE ANSWER QUESTION #9; OtRERWISE SKIP TO QUESTION #10. v 



9. Hov^ helpful were the job placement services your child received at the school? (Check one) 
n Very much help I) Much help □ Some help □ Little help ri Very little help 



10. What do (did) you want. your son or daughter to do upon leaving the high school vocational 
education program? (Check one.) 

□ Obtain a part-time job 

□ Obtain a full-ttrpe job 

□ Self-employment 

□ Enroll in a vocational education program in a postsecondary school (technical school, college) 
Enroll in a non-vocational education program in a postsecondary school (college) 

Enter the military service 
CJ Other," please specify: ° : 
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SECTION II: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



11. What is your date of birth? (Write the number on the blanks.) 

i I: . . 



Month Y<»a*,^ 

12. m What is your sex? 

□ Female n Male 



13. What is'your ethnic origin? (Check one) 

□ American'lndian or Alaskan Native 
□-Asian American or Pacific Islander 

• □ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 
.□ Hispanic 

□ White, not of Hispanic Origin 

□ Other; please specify: - 



14. What is your highest educational level? (Check one) 

» - 

□ Under 7 years of school 

□ 7 to 9 years of school 

- □ 10 to 11 years of school (part high school) 

□ High-school graduate 

□ 1 to 3 years college (also business school) 

□ Four-year college graduate 

□ Professional (beyond four-year college) 
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M . SECTION III: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS . 

Briefly indicate recommendations you vyould make to help your school increase its iob- 
placement rates. (Please be specific.) . ' • ' 



THANK YOU. End of Questionnaire. 
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t APPENDIX C 

DEFINITION OF SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 
FbV ANALYSIS OF EXISTING DATA 



APPENDIX C 

DEFINITION OP SOCIOECONOMIC 
VARIABLES FOR ANALYSIS OF EXISTING DATA 



Variable Name 

Percent of .the 

wor;k- force unemployed 



Percent of the 
work force that is 
18-19 'year olds 

Health care as major 
industry 



Percent change in per 
capita income 



^Manufacturing as a 
major industry 



Definition 

1977-78 unemployment rate obtained from 
state reports (except for one state where 
the 1976-77 unemployment rate was used) 
by county* 

Percentage of the work' foce that was 1-19 
years of age by county using 1970 Census 
data* a 

Whether jor not health care was the 
leading industry in terms of employment 
by county, obtained from County Business 
Patterns' d977 , U, S. Bureau of the— _ 
Census* 

Percentage of average annual change in 
pet capita income from 1969 through 1974, 
information, obtained, from the City and 
County Data' Book 1977 , U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. 4 \ > 

Whether or not manufacturing was the 
leading industry in terms of employment 
by county, obtained from County Business- 
Patterns 1977, U.S^. Bureau of the Census. 
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APPENDIX. D 
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* SELECTED .TABLES- FROM THE 
ANALYSIS OF EXISTING DATA AND 
THE ANALYSIS OF MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 



\ 

« »\ 



\ 
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TABLE .A. 1 



RECODED VARIABLES - LEA ANALYSIS 



Industry 'Code: 
Codes IC0009 
To 

IC9099 



Two-digit SIC codes were recoded into 10 sets 
of binaries. A list of these codes can be 
found in Appendix E. 



Placement R^te: 
Code: PPLACE 

PPL ACE 0 1 
PPLACE 04 
PPLACE 07 
PPLACE 09 
PPLACE 14 
PPLACE67 



Percent of Students 

in Cooperative Program: 

Code: PCOOP 



County Highway Miles 
Per Square Mile* 
Code : DENSMILE 



Placement rates were developed for Agriculture 
Distributive Education, Health, Home- Economics, 
Business '& Office, Trades & Industrial and 
Technical, and Total Programs. This was done 
c by dividing numbers placed by numbers completing 
;the programs. The total* placement rate was 
calculated after removing the data for Home * 
Economics. A single placement rate was deve- 
loped for Trades & Industrial and. Technical 
programs because several states- had reported 
their data in this form. 

This variable was developed by dividing the number 
of students enrolled in cooperative programs by 
the total number of students enrolled in vocational 
education programs. This result was multiplied 
by 100. 

This variable was developed by dividing total 
miles of highway in the county by the square 
miles of the county. 



Industrial Mix (Size) 
Code: INDMIX 



Industrial mix (size) was developed by dividing 
the total number of industries by the number of 
industries with over 250 employees. 



timber ~of VE Students 
Completing T&I and 
Technical Programs: 
Code: 0ECD67CP 



This variable was developed by adding the completers 
of Trades & Industrial and Technical programs. 



Number of VE Programs 
in T&I and Technical 
areas: 

Code: NVEPG67 



This variable was developed by adding the numbers 
of programs for T&I and Technical 
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TABLE A* 2 

» ** 
LEA- MEANS/ STANDARD DEVIATIONS , AND VARIABLE CODES FOR RERSEARCH QUESTION 1 





NUMBER OF 




STANDARD 


VARIABLE VARIAB 


AREA " 


CASES 


VARIABLE NAME 


MEANS 


DEVIATIONS 


CODE. ' VALU 


LEA 


579 


Percent of VE students placed 


28.91 


18.36 


PPLACE 






in related joos 








CO* 


584 


Per capita income 


A f\AA QQ 


956.75 


PCI 


CO 


584 


Percent change in per capita 






PCHGPCPI 






* i QCLQ~*7 A 

income iyoy-/4 


82.92 


29.10 ' 


CO 


584 


Median education level maxe 


11.01 


1.44 


MEDEM 


CO 


584 


Median education level female 


11.40 


1.11 


MEDEF 


LEA 


577 


Number other races enrolled 










in VE 1977 


381.29 


1,605.45 


NVEROT77 


LEA 


562 


Number whites enrolled in 










VE 1977 


994.23 


2,544.41 


NVEENW77 


CO 


582 


Percent unemployed 


6.39 


2.39 


PUN5MP 


CO 


517 


Capital investment rate 


5,969,556.00 


14,199,793.00 


CAPNV 


CO 


584 


Industry growth 1976-77 


1 u o • uu 




INDCHG 


CO 


509 


Level industrial mix 


219.94 


190.86 


INDMIX 


CO 


584 


Miles of highway per square 










mile 


1.90 


1.47 


DENS MILE 


LEA 


569 


Change in VE enrollment 77-78 


184.93 


251.70 


CHANGVE 


LEA * 


580 


Percent VE Coop enrollment 


IUl / J 


13.09 


PC OOP 


LEA 


500 


Average total expenditures 












per VE enrollment 


534.75 


525.-81 


PVEEXP 


S 

# CO =* county 
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TABLE* A. 2 
(continued) 







NUMBER OF. ; 
























\ • 


STANDARD, ' 


VARIABLE 


VARIABLE 




CASES 




VARIABLE NAME 


"MEANS 


* DEVIATIONS 


CODE 


VALUE i 





















CO 


584 


Agriculture as major industry 


omitted 


from analysis 


IC0009 


1»yes, 0~no 








\ 




(used 3 times) 


CO 


584 


Mining as a- major industry 


0.03 


0.18 


'IC1014 


1=yes, 0=no 


CO 


584- 


Construction as a major industry 


omitted 


from analysis 


IC1519 


1syes,,0«no 






• 






(used 5 times) 


CO 


584 


.Manufacturing as major industry 


0.75, 


0.43 


IC2039 


1 =yes , 0=no 


CO 


584' 


Transportation as major industry 


0.03 


0.16 


Tf* A n A Q 


1=«yes, 0«no 


CO 


584 


Wholesale trade as major industry 


0.03 


'0.16 


IC5059 


1=yes> 0=no 


CO 


584 


Bankincr* real estate* and' insurance 


mux i» Leu 


fyr^Yft anal \ra ^ a 
cluclx y 319 


IC6069 


1=yes, 0-no 






as a major - industry 

— --- .... t _ 








(used 1 time) 


CO 


• 

584 


Service as major' industry 


0.03 


0..16 


IC7079 


1=yes, 0»no 


CO - 


584 


Health care as major industry 


0.12 


0.33 


IC8089 


1?*yes, 0*no 


CO 


584 


Unclassifiable major industry 


omitted 


from analysis. 


IC9099 


1=yes, Of no 














(not used) 


LEA 


381 


Percent dropout grades 9-12 


6.47 


3.84 ^ 


PDROPOUT 




CO 


571 


Mimber new housing starts 2, 


243.02 


< 3,310.46 


NHQUSST 




LEA 


517 


Mimber of BOE programs, 


1.78 


1.54 


NVEPG14, 




LEA 


51 7 t 


tftimber T&I amd # Tech programs 


6.63 


6.29 


NVEPG67 




CO 


584 


Percent population white » 


87.11 


14.23 


PPOPWHI 




CO 


584 


Percent population male 


49.08 


1.81 . 


PPOPMAL 




CO 


584 


Percent population female 


50.91 


1.81 


PPOPFEM 




CO 


584 


Percent population other than white 


12.89 


14.33 


PPOPOTH 




co\ 


584'- 


Population totals 1970 379, 


'759.00 


606,45*8.00 


POPTOT70 
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TABLE A. 2 
(continued) 



















NUMBER OF 
AREA- ^ CASES 


, VARIABLE NAME 


MEANS 


* STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS 


VARIABLE 
CODE 


VARIABLE 
VALUE 



LEA 



323 



LEA 584 
CO' 582 
LEA 581 



CO 

LEA 

CO. 



city 561 
583 



583 



CO. 


583 


CO 


575 


CO ' 


578 


LEA 


302 


£ea 


308 


LEA 


309 


LEA 


464 


LEA 


581 


LEA 


517 


LEA 


517 


LEA 


517 


LEA 


342 


LEA 


584 




VE placement and job development 

services 0.78 

Labor demand 0.43 
Total work force 1,419,021.00 

Number VE students completed 342.79 

Number of other VE programs* in area 2.05 
Percent^ population - change 

1970-75 9*69 

Number VE Programs ' 14.19 

Percent of males* in work force .73.83 

Percent females in work force ' 38.23 

Percent work force male age 18-19 61.15 

Percent work force female age 18-19 44.62 

Number students completed Agri 33.84 

Number students completed DE 75.^18 

Number- students completed Health 36.58 

Number students completed BOE 88.55 

Number students completed T&I/Tech 96.96 

Number Agriculture programs 1*85 

Number of DE programs *" 'I •86 

Number of Health programs 0.80 

Percent of youth organizations 26.40 

Metro - Rural area 0.46 



0.4.* 
0.50 

3,405,984.00 
751.05 

5.74 . 

12.76 
11.84 
8.42 

5.35 
11.71 
11.14 
37.07 

187.45 
76.63 
227.89 
206.88 

3.23 
3.44 
0.98 
33.68 

0.50 



TRANSCE , 1-yes, 0=*no 

LAB DEM 1»high, 0=low 
WKFORC 
OETOTCP 



NVESCH 

POPCtfG 
NVEPETOT 
PWKFMAX* 

PWKFEM 
PWKM1819 
PWKF1819 
OECD01CP 

OECD04CP 
OECD&'7CP 
OECD14CP 
OECD67CP 

NVEPG01 
NVEPG04 
NVEPG07 
PYO 

METRUR 1=*rural 
0=metro 



rH 
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TABLE A. 3 

LEA - CORRELATION MATRIX FOR RESEARCH QUESTION a 



PCI 



PCHGFCP1 



WW! 77 



Mocor 



PU*«P 



•KCIU77 



CAPlNV 



1HXHG 



1WMIX * 



PPlACX 
PCI 

PCHfiPCPl 

mxxm 
*aof 

WCW177 
*VU*77 
PU**> 

1NDCHC 
1MMIX 

tXM^MJLt 
CHANCVC 
PCOOP* 

pvtexp , 

IRANSCC 

IMOCN 

HKfOKC 

OCIOICP 

HVCSCN 

PPOPCHG 

IVtfCIO! 

PWfMLC 

pwfrcN 



1.0000 
-0.2719* 

0.1177* 
-0.2556* 
-0.3065* 

0.0060 

0.0605 
-0.4123* 
-0;3316* 
-0.07% 

o.2\n* 

-0.3395* 
-0.1290* 
-O.0930* 

0.03(K 
-0.2968* 

0.2931* 
-O.3409* 

-o.ioeif 

,0.J*99* 
0.0490 
0.2562* 
-O.H76* 
-0.0957* 



PttAlBlf -0.2076* 

PW1I19 -0.3572* 

0ECO01CP -0.0507 

OCCD04CP -O.0653 

Ot COO TCP -0.1121* 

0CCD14CP -0.0312 

OCCD67CP 0.0171 

MCPttl 0.1359* 
IVtPOK 
NVCPC07 
PYO. 
MCTRUR 

laoii 

IC7039 
1C4049 
1C5059 
1C7079 
!dp69 
PW0P0U1 
MUSS? 
WtPCK 
•MPU7 
PP0PW1 
PWMl 

ppoptch 

PPOPOIH 



P0PI0I70 -0.3043* 



1.0000 
-0.1163* 
0.7147* 
0.6904* 
0.1076* 
0.2H5* 
-0.17W* 
0.4802* 
0.1793* 
-0.009? 
0.4819* 
0.0340 
0.0215 
0.0111 
0*0328 
0.0584 * 
0.5597* 
0.2749* 
0.2102* 
-O.064? 
-0.0402 
0.5784.* 
0.4859* 
0.3619* 
0.6034* 
-O.0475 
0.2399* 
0.2526* 
0.2384* 
0.2444* 
-0.3670* 
0.1456* *-O.U0S« » 
0.2041* 0.1588* 
674487*, -0.3828* 
-0.5149* 
-O.1000* 
-0.0523 
0.0210 
-0.0287 

o.iooe* 

0.1066 
-0.0854* 
0.7362* 
0.1031* 
0.0741* 
0.2837* 
-O.061O 
0.0870* 
-0.2863*, 
0.4563* 



0.0501 
-O.0073 
-O.0047 

0.0966* 
-O.0073 
-0.0193" 
-0.0374 

0.2329* 
-0.2*46* 

0.0143 

0.3206* 
-O.0098 

0.0067. 

o.oida 

0.0102 



1.0000 
-0.2126* 
-0.2137 
0.0450 
0.048? 
-0.0839* 
0.0135 
-0.0796* 
0.0197 
-0.1743* 
-0.0709*. 
-0.0630* 
0.0052 
-0.0660 
0.039) 
-O.0682* 
-0.0)12 
-0.0323 
0.0093 
0.0115 
-0.1282* 
-0.1 109* 
-0.0965* 
-0.1918* 
0.0308 
0.0404 
O.OI47 
0.0295 
0.0023 
0.0545 
0.0167 
-0.0204 
0.1693* 
0.0954* 
0.0934* 
-O.0667 
0.0426. 
' 0.0552 
0.3372 
-O.0H7 
0.0579 
-0.0760* 
-0.0213 
0.0296 
-0.1878* 
0.0221 
-0.0123 
0.1880* 
0.0114 



1.0000 
0.9544* 
0.0450 
0.1467* 
-0.0544 
0.2013* 
0.2419* 
0.1729* 
0.4406* 
0.0260 
0.2940* 
0.0833* 
0.1579* 
0.1039* 
0.2633** 
0.2122* 
0.1929* 
0.0288 
0.0670 
0.4753* 
0.4483* 
0.2754* 
,0.5369* 
-O.0408 
0.1467* 
0.1741* 
0.1531* 
0.1760* 
-O.2210* 
0.0455 
0.1156* 
-0.3553* 
-O.4052* 
-O.lfcl* 
-O.C637 
0.0295 
-0.0112 
0.0856* 
0.1179* 
-0.0322 
0.4267** 
0.2220* 
0.0668 
0.4863* 
0.031) 
-0.0157 
-0.4867* 
0.2211* 



1.0000 

0.03)8 1.0000 
0.1088* 0.6/38* 
-0.0259 -0.0307 
0.2023* -0.0109 
0.2088* 0.0154 

o.I6:t* n.0040. 

0.4001* 0.04t*i 
0.0123 -0.0853* 
0.0301 0.0290 
0.1248* 0.0035 
-0.1874*. 0.0895* 
' 0.0972* -O.0073 
0.2600* -0.0557 
0.1871* 0.8285* 
0.1700* 0.3566* 
0.0455 "0.0578 
-0.0257 0/3207* 
0.4648* -0.0300 
0.444 7** 0.0797* 
0.3059" -O.0028 
0.5703* 0.0131, 
-0.0580 0.2102* 
0.1234* 0.8883* 
0.1732* 0.7507* 
0.1252* 0.8594* 
0.1425* 0.8521* 
-0.3022 0.0098 
-O.0086 0.1468* 
0.0691 0.3157* 
-0.3837* 0.070** 
-0.3566* -0.1067* 
-0.1227* -0.025? 
-O.08I5* -0.1067* 
0.0409 0.0069 
0.0070 .0.0513 
0.0642* -O.0008 
0.1337 0.1245* 
-0.0590 0.1885* 
0.4010* 0.2142* 
0.1385* 0.105?* 
-0.0061 0.4130* 
0.4626* -0.UI2* 
0.0556 -0.0990* 
-0.0279 0.0633 
-0.4641* 0.1365* 
0.2244* 0.0726* 



1.0000 
-O.OfU/r 
-0.0368 
O.J377* 
Q.QW, 
0.1/4/* 
-0.1321* 
'-0.023? 
0.029C 
> 0.1374* 
0.010) 
-0.0529 
0.6880* 
0.7058* 
0.2497* 
0. 2973* 
-0.0287 
0.0328 
0.0358 
0.0717* 
0.2373* 
0.7565* 
0.6678* 
0.80)0* 
0.7424* 
0.0188 
0.0560 
0.3262* 
0.0?."8 
-0.1568* 
-0.0336 
-0.1676* 
0.0418 
0.1189* 
0.1031* 
0.1013* 
•O.0070 
0.7441* 
0.0741* 
0.4350* 
0.0152 
-0.0658 
0.0425 
-O.OI63 

0.0420 



1.0000 
0.01/6 
4.0375 
• 0.14%* 
0.0JI5 
0.0391 ' 
0.05/0 
0.0595 
0.2411* 
-0.5911* 
0.026) 

-0:0102 

-0.0931* 
-O.074i* 

0.00)5 
-0.1233* 
-0.2405* 

0.0393 
-O.0011 

0.1177* 
-0.0227 

0.0147 
-0.0661 
-0.0571 

0.1295* 

0.0879* 
-0.047? 
-0.1877* 
. 0.7983* 

0.0984* 
-0.0305 
-O.I178* 
-0.0/39 
-O.0086 
0.0726* 
-0.2043* 
-0.0745* 
0.0055 
-0.*?94* 
0.0815* 
-0.0247 
0.0050 
-0.0725* 
0.003? 



1.000? 

-0;?787* 1.0000 
0.7/70* O./W 
O.U>K7* 0.07/A* 
0.01)1 -0.0193 
0.1210* 0.0)50 

-0.0/76 0.0045 
0.1894* -0.0882* 

-0.7681* -O.0002 
0.0087* 0.0600 
0.1317* 0.0726* 
0.1768* -0.0865* 

-0.3/35*' 0.4)60* 

-0.0797* 0.0339 
0.2378* ,0.0743* 
0.1606* -0.0474 
0.2046* 0.0449 
0.3689* 0.0863* 

-0.0272 .0.0121 
0.0630 0.0731 
0'.0635 
0.0503 
0.0617 

-0.7085* 

-0.0908* 
0.0737 



0.0690 
0.0643. 
0.0590 
0.0377 
0.0040 
0.0437 



-0.3174* 0.039? 
-0.3580* -0.0856* 
-0.0738* 0.0397 
0.7089* .0.09.9* 
■0.056/ 0.00/0 
-0.0648 O0.0856* 
-0.0736* 0.0084 
-0.1222* 0.0442 
-0.0248 .-0.0714* 
0.7170* 0.1239* 
0.1292* 0.1051* 
-4.0667 -0.0100 
-0.1838* 0.7668* 
-0.0851* 0.0065 
0.0851* -0.0373 
0.1838* -0.2650* 
0-9838*-0.?468* 



1.0000 
-O.J3J3* 
-0.0281 
-0.0/tW 
0.170/* 
-0.1665* 
0.1590* 
*0.1562* 
0.0059 
4.0507 
0.395?* 
-0.0508- 
-0.1556* 
-0.1170* 
-0.1314* 
-0.1874* 
-0.11)6* 
0.0010 
0.0J96 
0.0055 
-0.0092 
-O.046C 
-0.0547 
0.0577 
0.1841* 
0.0330 
0.0613 
-0.*?66* 
0.10/C* 
0.0346 
0.1910* 
0.09*6* 
0.1163 
-0.1483* 
-0.069? 
-0.0366 
0.1455* 
0.2760* , 
-0.1606* 
-0.1435* 
-0.1945* 



1.0000 
0.03«f 
0.1960* 
-0.0477 
0.3398* 
-0.1839* 
0.6133* 
-0.2553* 
0.1587* 
-0.1707* 
-0.0281 
0.7581* 
0.1357* 
0.7957** 
0.5433* 
0.10C7* 
0.1941* 
0./870* 
O.J577* 
0.1653* 
-0.0907* 
-0.0685 
-0.0708 
-0.4867* 
-0.4774* 
-0.1328* 
0.1866* 
-0.063? 
-0.0461 
-0.1461* 
-0.0116 
-0.0816* 
0.6981* 
0.2471* 
-0.1067* 
0.1290* 
-o!0857* 
0.0270 
-0.1798* 
0.5748* 



Variable cWet My W t»m4 in I*le 13. sifnif scant at .05 level. 
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TABLE A. 3 



LEA - CORRELATION MATRIX FOR RESEARCH QUESTION 1 
(continued) 



pcoop iiuiscr mm nvrsai nvircioi rum rot 

oiwcvi pvhm* tarn Of tour ■ mouic mm\i 



CHWCVf 
.PCOOP 
PVUXP 
IMAStt 
IMOCN 
KTORa 

Kiorcp 

•VlSCll 

WPCIOI 
AftMAU 

■wren , 

PWM619 
. PWM819 

acooicp 
« cow, CP 

0CCD07CP 
QCCDUCP 
0CCOI7CP 
*W)1 

pro ■ 

1C10U 

IC2039 

1C4049 

1CK69 

1C7079 

1C8069 

WWPOUl 

MUSS! 

IKKU 

KVCPG67 

PPOPil 

PPOPAM. ' 

PPOPfCN 

PP0P01H 

P0PI0I7O 



1.0000 
-0.0490 
-O.U10* 
O.MS! 
-0.0870* 
0.005? 
-0.0270 
-0.034? 
-O.00?l 
■4.0318 ; 
0.0656 
0.0334 
0.0)44 - 
0.0550 
0.1766* 
-0.0627 
-0.0807* 
-O.071C* 
-0.0618 
0.02?5 

-o.04?4 

-0.0384 

;0.i?8?* 

-O.0?45 
-0.0143, 

0.0347 
-O.07V 
-0.0840* 

0.0?70 

0.0417 
-0.0677 
-0.0144 
-O.0040 
-0.0441 

0**0317 

0.0113 

0.0595 
-0.0301 

0.007! 



1.0000 
0.2379* 
-0.0250 
-O.10OO* 

o.isao* 

0.0460 
0.1270* 
-0.0470 
D.V?40* 
0.1B50** 
0,15W* 
0.0920* 
0.2290* 
-0.1420* 
-0.0710 
-0.0190 
D.DJ90 
0.0250 
-0.1334* 
-0.3070* 
0.0460 
-0.1630* 
-0.1370* 
-0.0940* 
0.0400 
-0.0270 
-O.081C* 
0.0250 
0.0550 
0.0540. 
0.1830* 
0.26*0* 
0.1170* 
0.2050* 
-O.OB?* 
-0.082* 
-0.2050* 
0.1370* 



1.0000 

0.1332* 1.0000 
-0.0542 -0.2492* 
-0.0347 0.1673* 
-0.1044* 0.1494* 
0.0160 0.0634 
O.U/V -0.0349 
0.0827* 0.2712* 
-0.0816* -0.0406 
-O.'00?8 -0.047?' 



-0.0581 
-O.0.'46 
-0.2080* 
-0.0409 

0.0290 
-0.0275 

0.027? 



0.0838* 
0.0778* 
0.117* 
0.1044* 
0.1139* 
0.0816 s 
0.1370* 



-0.1855* -0.0413 
0.1263* 0.23OI* 
0.1641*^ 0.27OS* 

-0.0871* -0.4664' 

. 0.0848* -0.0483 
0.0108 -0 N IS99*. 

-0.13/4' 0.10?9* 
0.1112* -0.079? 
0.0858* 0.0751* 
0.013? -0.0479 



0.0508 
0.0115 
-0.0260 
0.0268 
0.1507* 



-0.0126 
-0.1828* 
0.15*5* 

o.osifr 

0.?!4B* 



0.0977* -0.3275* 
0.0506 -0.1709* 
-O.0?tl 0.1701*; 
-0.100?* 0.3??** 
-0.0740 8. 1853* 



1.0000 
-0.3/98* 
-0.060? 
0.0319 
0.0783* 
-0.0655* 
0.0079 
0.2492* 
-0.0812* 
-0.037? 
-0.1198* 
-0.0619 
-0.0536 
-0.0209 
-0.0137 
-0.1056* 
-0.1110* 
-0.0334 
0.1431* 
-0.1384* 
-0.0886* 
0.0134 
0.0650 
0.0438 
0.0438 
-0.0609 
0.1919* 
-0.1768* 
-0.0750* 
0.0143 
0.0326 
0.0093 
. 0.0136 
-0.0357 
-0.245J* 



1.0000 
0.1121* 
0.0 774* 
-O.W1* 
-0.0841* 
0.3494* 
C.110!'< 
0V?675*" 
0.4568* 
-0.0/69 
0.0187 
0.0477 
0.0166 
0.0425 
-0.?!18* 
-0.1105* 
0.0347 
-0.3537* 
-0.3833* 
-0.0778* 
0.1533* 
-0.057/ 
-0.0677 
-0.0633* 
-0.046! 
-0.0855* 
■0.7919* 
0.1505* 
-0.0779* 
0.0176 
-0.0189 
0.00(6 
-0.0193 
0.7740* 



1.0000 
0.441?* 
0.069V 
0.3919** 
0.0709* 
0.1164* 
0.0589 
0.169'j* 
0.2945* 
0.9496* 
0.8524^ 
0.9*47* 
0.0H7* 
-O.0!?3 
0.1839* 
0.2971* 
-0.1513* 
-0.????* 
-0.0465 
-0.0674 
0.00?3 
0.0?06 
0.0005 
0.1115* 
0.0773* 
0.3876* 
0.3785* 
0.3987* 
0.0107 
-0.0960*. 
0.0620 
-0.0115 
0.7097* 



1.0000. 
-0.1 I /J* 
0.7837* 
0.1221* 
1 0.7002* 
0.0715* 
o!l?44« 
0.1847* 
0.4)3/* 
0.3130* 
0.4336* 
0.3,761* 
-0.0534 
0.U89* 
0.1932* 
►0.0844* 
-0.2797* 
-0.0589 
-0.0086 
-0.0170 
-0.0297 
-O.0U7 
0.0797* 
' 0.U16* 
0.2435* 
0.3046* 
0.3O6 ?• 
-0.0550 * 
-0".T059* 
0.U5?* 
0'0576 
0.7414* 



1.0000* 
-0.0358* 1 
-0.3077* 0 
-0.1710* 0 
-0.0473 -0 
-C.0809* -0 
-0.0933* 0 

0.07W 

0.1469* 

0.1089* 

0.0451 
' 0.0098 
-0.0444 
-O.OKi 
JO.'lOM* 

o.ost.** 

0.0136 
-0.7677* 

0.1250* 

0.1701* 

0.0544 

J0.1765* 

0.0185 
-0.1367* 
-0.0770 
-0.0790 

0.1928* 

0.1728* -0 
-0.1 140* 0 
-0.1978* 0 
-0.3068* -0 



.0000 

.0484 1.0000 
1.1055* 0.5291* 
1.2077* 0.6071* 
i.1824* 0.47/7* 
1.7423* ^).0050 
.3018* -0.0161 
.1542* -0.0539 
.4016* 0.0185 
.5682* 0.0823* 
.5044* 6 -0.1784* 
.7866* -0.0239 
.4723* 0.0696 
.1603* -0.3112* • 
.1127* -0.3463? 
.0645 -0.1646* 
0.0634 
0.0470 
-0.0710* 
0.0B55* 
-0.0252 
.1034* -0.0832, 
.0228 0.3990* 
.6455* 0.0965* 
,8795* 0.1767* 
.0777* 0.2094* 
.1280* -0.0100 
.0805* 0.0160 
.0771* -0.7094* 
.034? 0.7407* 



.0/93* 
.010! 
.0690 
.0517 
.0460 



1.0000 

0.1435* 

0.438b* 

0.0377 

0.0d/0» 

0.0406 

0.1139* 

0.1?12* 

-o.iiu* 

0.0569 
0.0764* 
-0.1843* 
-0.2944* 
-0.2309* 
0.0396 
0.0608 
-0.039! 
0.0700* 
0.0320 . 
-0.0035 
0.2484* 
0.1053* 
0.1477* 
.-0.0411 
-0.0690* 
" 0.0789* 
0.18«,4* 
0.18V.* 
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TABLE A. 3 



LEA - CORRELATION MATRIX FOR RESEARCH QUESTION 1 
" (continued) 



Mtfiiu aaxHCP' acuucf 

PHUlIIII KCDOICP KCDQ7CP 



MU)\ »VtKi07 
OCCTOTCP WTPCW 



Pro 













* 














WM1819 


1.0000 






HKM819 




J. 0000 




aCDOJCP 


-o.oeo? 


-0.0538 


1.0000 


ocaxHc? 


0.0446 


0.l0?l« 


0.3103* 


OC COO TCP ' 


0.0736 


0.1642* 


' 0.2832* 


acoucp 


0.0170 


0.08?2* 


. 0.2524* 




0.0290 


■ 0.1067* 


0.2823* 


WCfOOl 


-0.25I7* 


-0.2979* 


0.5438* 




-0.2442* 


-0.2189* 


0.0377 


WCPW7 


-0.0746* 


-O.0187 


0.0679 




-0.2885* 


-0.4177* 


0.2060* 


mm 


-0.1850* 


•$,3387* 


-0.0402 


look 


-0.J34?* 


-0.1402* 


-0.046/ 


IC20J9 


4 -0.1320* 


0.0047 


0.1602* 


ICMK9 


0.064? 


0.0215 


-0.0579 


IC50W 


0.046? 


-0.0535 


-0.0454 


IC7079 


0.1345* 


0.0070 


-O.00/2 


JC9009 


0.1148* 


0.0904' 


-0.1161 


OMPOUI 


-0.0406 


-0.0921* 


-0.077? 


Mussr 


6.2S86* 


0.5057* 


0.0652 




-O.087V 


0.0456 


.0.1361* 


■KPG67 


'-0.II31* 


-0.1130* 


OJ285* 


mnm 


0.?266* 


0.3439* 


-0.1622* 


mm 


0.0400 


0.0055 


-0.1131* 




-0.0129 


0.0043 


0.1163* 


•WOIH 


-0.2283* 


-0.3492* 


0.1565* 


mot* 


0.2140* 


o.3m» 


0.0624 



1.0000 
0.8791* 
0.9398* 
O.B757* 
-0.0557 ' 
. .0.1436* 
" 0.2666* 
-0.1131* 
-0.1838* 
-0.0413 
-0.1132 
4.0146 
'6.0306 
0.0137- 
0.159?* 
0.1047 ' 
0.3263* 
0.2755* 
0.3627* 
-0.0736 
-0.1570* 
0.1470* 
0.0737 
0.1455* 



1.0000 
» 0.8370* 
0.7924* 
-0.1478* 
0.0318 
0.3663* 
-0.2846* 
-0.1907* 
-0.049? 
-0.1124* 
0.0144 
0.0379 
-0.0185 
0.1436* 
0.0704 
0.3676* 
0.1788* 
0.1928* 
0.0093 
-0.1121* 
0.0610 
-0.0123 
0.1612* 



1.0000 
0.9061* 
-0.0110 
0.2326* 
0.2407* 
-0.0300 
-0.1918* 
-6.0406 
-0.0618* 
0.0138 * 
0.0.78 
-0.0168 
0.1285* 
0.2167* 
0.3247* 
0.4074* 
0.4509* 
-0.0473 
-0.142?* 
0.1350* 4 
0.0450 
0.1358* 



1.0000 
0.0137 
0.2566* 
.0.4740* 
-0.1114* 
-0.1951* 
-0.0314 
-0.-895* 
0.0174 

o.o?ai 

0.0340 
0.0994* 
0.0366. 
0.3296* 
0.3255* 
0.6883* 
-0.0011 
,-0.0943* 
0.0686* 
-0.0003 
0.I5I0» 



\ 



1.0000 
0.3020* 
0.0112 
0.4493* 
0.l?64* 
. -0.0584 
0.1408* , 
-0.0470 
-0.0116 
-0.0536 
-0.1033* 
0.0370. 
-0.25S3* 
0.?619* 
0.1963* 
-0.?203* 
-0.0998* 
0.0591 
0.2237* 
-0.1934* 



1.0000 

' 0.?08|« 
0.1358* 
-0.0449 
-0.0431 

\ 0.0786* 
-0.0?9/ 
-0.048/ 
-0.0618 
.4).037? , 

/ 0.0758 
-0.0397 
0.5184* 
0.5804*' 
-0.0565 
-0.1231* 
0.0556 
0.053? 

•0.056? 



1.0000 
-0.0961* 
-0.0595 
0.0039 
-0.0791 
0.0?96 
-0.0885* 
0.0197 
0.0368 
-0.0765 
0.1076* 
0.1938* 
0.5397* 
0.0259 

-0.0279 
0.024? 

"-0.0?39 
0.0341 



1.0000 
J).?366* 

0.0414 
4.0784 

0.044? 

0.0950' 
-0.001? . 

0.010/ 

0.1590* 
-0.3457* 

0.0247 
0.0283 
-0.1253* 
-0.041? 
0.0399 
0.1329* 
-0.3040* 



1.0000 

0.16^ 
-0.0557 
4.00& 
-0.0$4 

O.OI27 
-0.0/97 

0.0047 
-0.4896*. 
-0.19?7» 
-0.1390* 
-0.0529 
0.0402 
-0.0522 
0.0566 
-O.3703* 
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TABLE A* 3 

% \ 

ISA - CORRELATION MATRIX POR RESEARCH QUESTION 1 
(continued) — 



IC?039 _ IC5059 1CS069 * NH0US51 . WVEPG67 PfOPHAL 

1CI0U IC4049 IC7079 (VtOPOUl MVl'PGU y PPONHI 



5> 

























• 




IC10U 


, l.OOno 
























IC2D39 


-0.32*7? 


' 1.0000 






















IC4049 


-0.03)6, 


-0.2894" 


1.0000 




















IC4059 


-0.0316 


-0.7894" 


-0.0282. 


1.0000 


















IC7079 


. -0.03)6 


-o.?w* 


-0.0282 v 


-0.0232 


1.0000 
















10009 


-0.0701" 


-0.6414" 


-0.0624 


-0.0624" 


-0.0624 
















KMP0U1 


0.0011 ' 


-0.0209 


0.1CK0* 


0.1097" 


-0.0292 


-0.04'tf 


1.0000 












MOUSST 


-0.0978" 


0.1356" 


-0.0309 


-0.0636 


-0.0584 


-0.0280 


-0.0376 


1.0000 










NVCPG14 


-0.0865" 


P.U13" 


0.0296 


-0.0667 


-0.0975" 


-0.0376 


0.0888* 


0.2194" 


1.0000^ 








NVCPC67' 


-0.0065 


-0.0054 


0.0S98 


-0.0*0 


-0.014? 
0".0430 


-0.0706 


0.0813" 


0.0491 


0.4317" 


1.0000 




> 


PPOPWHi 


0.0770" 


-0.1342" 


0.0070 


-0.0040 


0.1289" 


-0.1183" 


0.0429 


0.0476 


• -0.0411 


1.0000 




POfHAL 


0.1166* 


-0.1727" 


0.0787" 


0.0466 


0.2365" 


-0.0261 


-0.0389 


-0.1074" 


-O.06I3 


-0.1048" 


0.1742* 


1.0000 




-0.0926" 


0.0055" 


-0.0633 


-0.0317 


-0.1041" 


0.0092" 


0.0674 


0.0537 


0.0098 


0.0926" 


-0.1347" 


-0.7951" 


WOlH 


-0.07*0" 


0.1 Xf" 


-9.0076 


0.0032 


-9.0432 


-0.1268" 


6.1199" 


-0.0455 


-0.0410 


0.0377 


-0.9916" 


-0.173?" 


W1Q170 


£ -0.077* 


0.1769" 


-4.0521 


-0.0606 


-0.0505 


-0.0096" 


-0.0155 


0.7315" 


0.1470" 


-0.0197 


-0.1743" 


-0.1122" 



' > 
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TABLE A. 3 



LEA - ^CORRELATION MATRIX FOR RESEARCH QUESTION 1 
(continued) 



fWPOIH, 
•OTtK W10T70 



mm i.oooo 
.rrcpoiH p.ixje* !.eooo 

WPI0170 0.0730* 0.1700* 1.0000 
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TABLE A* 4 / 

LEA - MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATION, AND VARIABLE 
CODES FOR RESEARCH QUESTION 2 





■3 , 

Variable Name 

•■«. 


Mean. ' 


Standard 
Deviation 


. Variable 
s Code 



Percent placed in Agriculture 
Percent placed in D.5. 
Percent placed in Health 
Percent placed in H.E. 
Percent' placed in b.O.E. 
Percent placed in T&I and Technical 
Metro (0) or Rural (Darea \ 
Industrial Mix ' x 

Agriculture as major co. industry 
Mining as the major co. industr*' 
Construction as the major co. Industry 
Manufacturing as the' major co. industry 
Transportation and, Utilities as the 

major co. industry " > 
Wholesale Trades as the major co. industry 
Banking, Real Estate, and Insurance as 

the major co; industry 
Service as the major cq. industry 
Health Care 'as the major co. industry 
Unclassifiable major co, industry ' 
percent of unemployed work force. , j 
Percent of males in yfork force ; / 
Percent of females in work force / 



iri" Agriculture 
Average number of V.E* 

in D.E. 
Average number, of V.E. 
^ in Health / . j 
Average number of V.E. 

in Home Economics 
Average number of V.E. 

in B.O.E. 
Average number of V.E. 

in Technical 



in T $t I 

Number of V.E. students enrolled 
Percent In V.E. youth organizations 
Percent of V.E* students placed in 

related jobs 
Percent of school dropouts 9-12 



students 


enrolled' 


students 


enrolled 


c 

students 


enrolled 


students 


enrolled 


students 


enrolled 


students 


enrolled 


students 


enrolled 



15.65 


23.88 


PPLACE01 


17.32 


22.71 


PPLACE04 


15.76 


25.08 


PPLACE07 


7.39 


15.09 


P PLACE 09 


19.65 


20.26 


'PPLACE14 


32.02 


22.48 


PLACE67 


0.46 


0.50 


METRUR 


219.^94 


190.86 


INDMIX 


omitted 


from analysis 


IC0009 


0^.03 


* 0.18* 


IC1014 


omitted 


from analysis 


IC 1519 


. o-75 


0.43 


IC2039 


M>.'03 


0.16 


IC4049 


I 0.03 


0.16 


IC5059 


omitted from analysis 


IC6069 


/ 0.03 


0.16 


IC7079 ~ 


j 0.12 


0.33 


IC8089 , 


omitted 


from analysis 


IC9099 


6.39 


2.39 


PUNEMP 


73.83 


8.42 


PWKFMALE 


38.23 


5.35 


PWKFFEM 


164.22 


853.57 


DECD01EN 


211.92 


2503.08 


DECD04EN 


28. 26 


72-17 


" DECD07EN 


413.34 


821.56 


* DECD09EN 


285.79 


845.18 


DECD14EN 


1.90 


15.22 


DECD16EN 


294.10 


735.65 


DECD17EN 


1371.75 


3113.36 « 


, DETOTEN 


26.40 


33.69 


PYO 


28.90. 


18.37 


PPLACE 


6.47 


3.64 


PDROPOUT 
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TABLE A. 5 

LEA - CORRELATION MATRIX FOR RESEARCH QUESTION 2 



m*aoi mtaoi .m*au ictrur iciok 



mjao\ 


* 2.0000 






0.2815* 


1.00GO 


m*oo7 


0.1099* 


0.2043* 


fflAC£09 


0.2094* 


0.2416* 




0.2666* 


0.V34?* 




0.1261* 


0.1795* 




0.1557* 


-0.0679* 


MMX 


0.0407 


C.1516* 


iciou 


* -0.0529 


-0.0624 


1C2039 - 


0.0564 


0.0173 


* 1C4049 


4.0097 


0.04?6 


1CS059 


0.0475 


0.0430 


JC&79, - 


-0.0933* 


-0.0062 


1C8Q69 


-0.0421 


-0.0291 


put* 


4.00/5 


-O.0578 




4.1715* 


0.0061 1 


WFCN 


-0.1524* 


0.075?* 


KCD01CN 


0.0357 


4.0196 


KC004H 


-O.J348 


4.0281 


0CCD07CN 


-0.0703* 


0.0517 




-0.0X1 


-0.0408 - 


KCD14CN 


-0.0054 


0.0366 


0CCD16CH 


-O.0010 


0.1254 


QCCD17£* 


-0.0293 


0.0424 


KTOICN 


-0.0166 


0.0057 


no 


. 0.3755* 


0.2010* 


Pfua 


0.2644* 


0.3074* 


PCROPOU! 


0.1362* 


0.245V 



• Significant at .05 level/ 



1.0000 








O.X76* 


1.0000, 






0.2624* 


0.3906* 


1.00CKL 




0.3541* 


0.234?* 


0.25/0* 


1.0000 


-0.0038 


0.0078 


-0.0510 


0.0381 


0.1046* 


0.1065* 


0.2190* 


0.1056* 


-0.0528 


-0.0657 


-0.0817* 


0.0577 


0.0360 


-0.0176 


4.0378 


4.0062 


'0.0462 


0.1038* 


0.0903* 


0.0626 


-0.0366 


C.0040 


0.15)8* 


4.0555 


-0.0159 


-0.0197 


4.0215 


4.0486 


-0.0186 


0.0269 


4.0313 


4.0)59 


-0.1374* 


-0.1416" 


4.2014* 


4.3191* 


-0.0491 


-0.0120 


4.15*4 


4.0736* 


-0.0186 


0.0667* 


4.0670 


4.0500 


-O.0067. 


0.0096 


4.0)47 


4.0)87 


4.0133 


-0.0163 


4.0433 


4.0439 


0.120?* 


0.0700* 


0.0344 


4.0470 


0.0773* 


-0.0133 


4.0716* 


4.0097 


0.1349* 


0.0956* 


*0.0|7/ 


0.0/51 


-0.0)55 


C.1727* 


0.0606* 


0.0X7 


0.1428* 


0.0673* 


0.0445 


0.0124 


0.1329* 


0.0555 


-C.0137 


0.0285 


0.1306* 


0.1348* 


0.3493* 


0.7300* 


0.4635* 


0.2755* 


0.4651* 


0.7969* 


0.0003 


0.1316* 


0.2644* 


0.0880* 









7 


1.0000 








0.0330 


1.0000 






0.1653* 


0.0613 \ 


1.0000 




4.0557 


4.2266*' 


4.3247* 


1.0000 . 


4.0064 


0.1026* 


4.0316 


4.2894* 


4.0294 


0.0J46 


4.0316 


4.2694* 


0.0127 


0.1910* 


4.0316 


^0.2894* 


41*0/97 


0.0946* 


4.0701* 


4.6414* 


0.2983* 


4.1496* 


0.0984* 


4.0305 


4.3463* 


4.1556* 


4:1646* 


.0.0631 


4.2944* 


4.M20* 


4.'?309* 


0.0396 


0.0705* 


0.0395 


4.0161 


4.0697* 


0.0186 


0.0429 


4.0108 


4.0669* 


0.1703* 


4.0I3J 


4.046? 


4.0211 


4.2091* 


-0.0064 


4.0392"" 


4.1017* 


4.1619* 


0.0191 . 


4.0152 


4.1544* 


4.0697* 


0.0120*. 


0.0174 


4.1239* 


4.1746* 


4.0043 


4.0244 


4.1120* 


4.1786* 


0.0076 


4.0287 


4.1363* 


0.2366** 


0.1641* 


0.04)4 


4.0764 


0.0501 


0.2169* 


4.0073 


.4.0047 


0.0047 


0.1 16 J* 


0.0011 


4.0209 
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* TABLE A, 5 

LEA - CORRELATION MATRIX FOR RESEARCH " QUESTION 2 
(continued) 



1C5059 ivtm , 

IC4049 IC7079 PUKH'- 



rwititt otraxtN 







w 










t 




•> 




1C4049 


1.0000 






















-0.026? 


1.0000 










A 








IC7079^ 


-0.0282 


-0.0282*" 


1.0000 
















loo* 


-0.062;* 


-0.06?; 


M).0674 


1.0000 
















-0.1W 


-0.0239. 


'-O:*0086 


0.0726 


1.0000 












nr/mut 




-0.0710* 


o!o855 


-0.W52 


-0.1233* 


1.0000 






p 




fwfhn 


t.0608 


-0.0391 - 


0.0700* 


0.0320 


-0.2405* 


0.5291* 


1.0000 








ttCOOJtt 


-0.005? 


0.0149 


0.0039 


0.0960" 


0.0845* 


-0.0606 


-0.0607 


1.0000 






Kaotai 


-0.0072 


-0.0043 


0.0045 


©0.1283* 


0.0776 


-0.0036; 


4.0234 


0.9665* 


1.0000 




otcobn* 


-o.o?64 


-0.0359 


-0.0038 


6.0769 


-0.0063 


0.0794*" 


0.06A6* 


0.0/66 • 


0.0817* 


1.0000 


KC009CN 


-6.0758 


0.0592 


0.0941* 


0.0666 


-0.0773* 


0.0947 


011264* 


0.0621 


0.0886* 


0.6?$:^ 


OICDHW 


0.0l0£ 


0.0651 


0.0478 


0.1480* 


-0.0804* 


-O.0139 


0.0641* 


0.0900* , 


'0.0953* 


0.57/9* 


oca>iecn 


0-1291* 


-0.0155 


3?.02l0 


0.1141* 


-O.130O* 


0.0766 


0.1177* 


-0.0199 


CUM09* 


0.06?; 


0CCD171H 


0.0072 


0.0438 


0.0591 


0.107S* 


-0.047? 


0.0260 


0.0890* 


0.076?* 


0.0932* 


"0.7551* 




-0.00;? 


0.0520 


0.1M! 


0.106?* 


-0.0853* 


0.0425 


*..o7l07l* 


0.0866* 


0.09*4* 


0.6464*' 


pro 


0.0442 


0.0900* 


-p.ooi? 


'0.010/ 


-0.18?> 


-4.311?* 


-oVlB43* 


0.03?*j 


-0.CK90 


-0.1 /A* 




0.0965* 


-0.0073 


-0.0193 


-0.0374 


-0.412? 


-O.1470* 


-0.0957* 


4.01?9 


-O.0W?* 


-0.0363 


mopour 


0.1040* 


0.1097* 

j 


-0.029? 


-0.0440 

i 

i 


-0.2043* 


-0.083.' 


-0.0035 


-0.0664; 


-0.0610 


0.0/1* 
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TABLE A. 5 

LEA - CORRELATION MATRIX FOR RESEARCH QUESTION 2 
(continued) 



.OCCOUEN KC017M Pro fWOTOUl 

0CC009CN 0CCO16EN OCTOUN PftACC 



«CD09£>T ' 1.0000 

OCCOUEN 0.7??6« 1.0000 I 

0CCO16EM -0.0237 0.1425*< l.OOOQ 

DCC017EM * 0.7419" 0.8S95* 0.0521 1.0000 ° 

OCIOUN 0.9171* 0.9054* 0.0576 0.8953* 1.0000 ; 

~P?0 -0.0984* 0.0030 ' 0.0289 -O.0419 -O.0303 1.0000 f 

PPtACE -0.0045 0.0336 0.0570 0.0308 0.0465 0.448?* 1.0000 

KHOPOUT -0.0125 0.1019" 0.2045* 0.0698 0.0143 0.1590" 0.2329* 1.0000 

l 
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TABLE <A«6 

LEA - SOCIAL-DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTIONS 



Variable Code 


Variable Description 




PUNEMP 


Percent of unemployed workers 




METRUR 


Metro-rural designation 1 « rural, 0 - metro 




PPOPCHG 


Percent population change 


- 


MEDEDM 


Median education level males 




MEDEDF 


Median education leveJL females 




PPOPWHI 


Percent of population white nonHispanic 




PPOPOTH 


Percent of population of other than -white 
not Hispanic origin 




PPOMAL 


Percent of population males 




POPFEM 


Percent of population females 




o 

PWKPMALE 


Percent of work force males 




PWKFFEM 
-PWKM1819 


Percent of work force females 




18 to 19 year old males as a percent of the 
work force 




PWKF1819 , 


18 to 19 year old females as a percent of 
the work force 




DENSMILE 


Miles of highway per county square mile 
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TABLE A. 7 

« 

LEA - SOCIAL DEMOGRAPHIC^VARIABLES - 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND INTERCORRELATIONS 



MUMS 



- ~ " m *«* *** ™ fWOtH PP^H ^ m „ nm ^ KKS , ;ic 

" ^ " "* 1K03 n - 38 ** SO.,. 33.3. Ul Mi 

u.3i k.3i r.e? 



18.40 22.78 0.50 12.75 1.45 



1.82 8.32 5.8O 1.16 1.11 1.47 



: -.K>lAC£ 


1.00000 




PUKHP 


-0.40283 


1.00000 


KTRUR 


0.0S915 


0.28701 


PWCHG 


6.06349 


-0.10033 


KDCOH 


-O.260OS 


-0.03768 


mcocot 


-0.30764 


-0.02795 




-0.0003? 


0.05641 


PPOPOTH 


0.00032 ■ 


-0.05641 


WMAL 


0.00052 


-0.02307 


pmm 


-0-00052 


0.02307 




-0.16704 


-0.0727? 


PWff£A 


-0.10951 


-0.21959 


N(H1819 


-0.20691. 


0.04528 


PWM619 


-0.35452 


0.00011 




-0.34650 


0.05495 



1.00000 
0.07909 
-0.(0570 
-0.36271 
-0.06867 
0.06867 
0.04626 
-0.04626 
-0.32998 
-0.28343 
-0.17589 
-0.33520 
-0.41778 



1.00000 
0.03167 
0.04446 
' 0.18999 
-0.18999 
0.12713 
-0.12713 
-0.30:35 
-0.16246 
-0.05138 
-0.09273 
-0.12416 



1.00000 
0.95562 
0.49253 
-0.49253 
0.02311 
-0.02311 
0.47235 
0:45401 
0.27304 
0.53702 
0.44016 



1.0000 
* 0.46280 
-0.46280 
0.04201 
-0.04201 
6.47199 
0.46053 
0.306CO 
0.57225 
0.*CW 



1.00000 
-1.00000 
0.16128 
-0.16128 
0.73287 
-0.01673 
0.23286 
0.34718 
0.13624 



1.00000 
-0.16128 

0.16128 
-0.23287 

0.01673 
-0.23^86 
-0.34718 
-0.13624 



1.00000 
-1.00000 
-0.01025 
-0.06833 
0.03346 
-0.00397 
-0.06800 



1.00000 
0.01025 
0.06833 
-0.03348 
0.00397 
0.06800 



:.oooco 

3.51520 
0.60.'64 
0.48500 
0.24956 



1.00000 
0.13380 
0.45325 
0.13560 



1.00000 
0.49539 
0.29312 



U 00000 
0.53931 



l.CCSOO 
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TABLE A. 8 

REDUCED MODEL: LEA SOGIAL- 
DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES, DEPENDENT VARIABLE - PPLACE 





Variables 


4 


B 


Se 


F 



PUNEMP 




-0.0335 


0.0272 


150.959 


"MEDEDF 




' -0.0339 


0.0726 


30.138 


PPOPWHI 




-0.2980 


0.0500 


36.085 


PWKFI819 


t 


-0.0366 


0.0074 


23.96 


DENSMILE 




-1.6951 


0.5084 


11.12 


(constant) 


89.3735 








R2 = 


.367 . 


df - 5,561 


p<.01 





0 
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TABLE A.9 ■ 
i . EDUCATIONAL VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 

Variable Cede LEA — Variable Description - Education 



PCOOP 


Percent of students enrolled in V.E.. coop 




programs 


TRANSCE 


Guidance and Job Development services 


PDRDPOLTT 


*■ Dropout rate, grades 9-12 f . 


OETOTCP 


Total number of students completing V.E; 


VEPSEX 


V.E. expenditures .per student enrolled 


POE1EN 5 


Percent enrolled in Agriculture . 


* 

POE04EN 


Percent enrolled in D.E. 


POE07EN - m - 


Percent enrolled in Health 


POE09EN 


Percent enrolled in Home Economics 




Percent enrolled in B.O.E. 


POE67EN 


Percent enrolled in T. & I. and Technical 


PYO 


Percent of enrollment in youth organizations 


PWHITVE 


Percent of V.E. student enrollment white 


EOTHVE - 


Percent of V.E. student enrollment nonwhite 


i 

PWHITELEA 


Percent of LEA enrollment white 


POTHLEA 


Percent of LEA enrollment nonwhite 


NVESCH - 


Number of other V.E. schools in district 


NLEAEN7 


Ibtal LEA enrollment 1977 
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TABLE A. 10 



LEA - EDUCATION VARIABLES - 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND INTERCORRELATIONS 



f PPLACf fCOOP IRAkSCr PWOPOUl 



STAICttO 
KVMUOft 

mxi 

PCO0P 
TfUUtSCt 

poropoui 
ouoicp 

KPSU 
POC07CN 

pocucn 

POC67CN 
PYO 

POlHVt 
PMHHttA 
POTHiCA 
KVCSCH 

*r«K7 



12.26 

1.00000 

0.07365 
-0.40660 • 

0.19345" 
'-0.07338 

0.03005 
-0.0366; 
-0.00653 
-0.14551* 
-0.338??* 
0.t56C?« 
' 0.084?? 
CT.3A156* 
^.07566 
0.O7S66 
-0.10020* 
0.10020* 
0.06037 
0.08999 



10.97 

1.00060 
0.06779 
0.04853 
0.07493 
0.1 S3 1 9 

-0.20055 

0.50301 
0. 09004 
-0.1H90 
0.09514 

-o'.osm 

-0.08707 
-0.00? 70 
0.00270 
-4.04883 
0.04883 
0.06466 
0.04780 



0.73 



0.45 



60.45 



34.79 . 



1.00000 

-0.16369*. 1.00000 % 
" 0.70955* 0.1354** 

• .0.01634 0.05437 
• -0.77649* -0.06076 
•-O.00?57 -0.O775? 

0.16804* -O.096.'6 

• 0:t?4E9« -0.79677* 
-0.44388* 0.30307* 
O.CKeOi 1 ^ — 5l70(K7* 

-0.4S136» 0.14U5* 
0.11730* -0.33735* 
-0.11730* 0.33735* 
0. 10973 • -0.384R1*" 
-0.10973* 0.38483* 
0.06749 0.10770* 
0.07347 0.24737 



1.00000 
-0.0584? 
-0.7756I* 
0.0U5? 
0.0687; 
0.17636* 
-0.01313 
-0.0768? 
-0.15994 • 
-0.11079, • 
0:11029 1 • 
-O.U100* 
, 0.14100* 
0.49001 • 
0.80571 • 



1.00000 

0.046?.' 
0;?3669« 
-0.35034* 
O.I?,V,8* 
0.4 7564 f 

0.11144** 

-0.77347* 
0.7734? • 

-0.73990* 
0*73990* 
0.05107 

-0.00369 



1.00000 
-0.16717* 
-0.7^37*" 
•0. 71080* 
-O./077O* 
-O.33/06* 

0*46993* 

0.12371* 
-0.1737I* 

0.17648* 
-0.12648* 
-0.15889- 
-0.15075- 



WOtflh P0E07CII 




10.06 


3.19 , 


36.99 


10.78 


4.70 


23.06 


1.00000 






0.00/37 


1.00000 




-0.77300* -0.02064 


1.00000 


0.08,174 t 


-0.05071 


-0.07J/0 


-0.73015* 


0.04357 


-0.3895* 


-0.05895 


-0.13330* 


-0.478K*" 


0.00078 


-0.0168? 


0.70035* 


-0.00078 


0.0188? 


-O.70035 • 


-0.01364 


-0.07338 


0.77858 • 


0.01364 


0.07338 


-0.77858 • 


0.03.V4 


0.04086 


0.01107 


0.04790 


0.03038 


-0.01335 



J30 



,1 - 
-1 / 
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TABLE A. 10 
(continued)' 

LEA - EDUCATION VARIABLES - 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND INTERCORRELATIONS 



WANS 



SIANDAAO 
OCVlAliON 



16.6035 ??.80O0 '19.059? 89.6111 10.3889 88.9917 11.0083 2.2U6 7/33.3846 
16.9070 17.2241 29.3013 19.6133 19.6133 18.4413 18.4413 7.0907 17333.7475 



«tl*t* 1.00000 • ' 

P0C67N -O.01136 1.00000 

PTO 0*28543 • -O.03390 1.00000 

nwiIV[ * -0.28111 • -O.11028* -O.I$j4l* 1.00000, 

P0IHVE 0.28111 • 6.11028* 0.16741* -1.00000 

PWIIUA -0.28865 • -0.13336 • -0.16334* . 0.92B56 

POIHUA 0.28865* 0.13396 * 0.16334* -0.92856 

■WSCH 0.06417 0.04886 -0.07535 -0.15928* 

*MC«7 0.10923 * 0.02223 -O:03l48 -0.24319* 



1.00000 
-0.92856 1.00000 

0.92856 -1.00000* 1.00000 

0.15928* -0.18904* 0.18904* 



1.00000 

0.56460* 1.00000 



9 

ERLC 

. kri^liTTimlTfaJ 
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TABLE A. 11 








'. REDUCED MODEL 








LEA - EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES 








DEPENDENT VARIABLES = PPIACE 




»• 

»> 




Variables 


B Se 


F 




TRANSCE 


-5.888 1.827 


10.385 




P0E01EN 
POE14EN . 

t 


-0.100 0.049 
0.194 0.049 


4.220 
15.624. 




FiO 


0.982 0.029 


11.223 




(constant) 16.858 









R 2 = 0. 295 df =.4, 243 p < .01 
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TABLE A* 12 

LEA - GENERAL ANALYSIS OF SIGNIFICANT VARIABLES - 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, INTERCORRELAT IONS 



"US muSCi ^POCOltt P0£K£K P*0 U30£H * IlftlX' 



PC! 



«O£0f PPOPtWl PWF1819 OCNSKIU 





16.3473 


0.^522 


6.6879 


16.0005 


Standard 


' 12.1016* 


0.4327 


15.4382 


16.0163 








< 


mm 


1.00000 








TWKSC£ 


-0.38505 


1.00000 








-0.03641 


-0.21767 


1.00000 




WCHEH 


0.43536 


-0.41504 


-0.20561 


1. 00000 


PYO 


0.30593 


-0.40753 


0.49509 


0.19473 


UBOEH 


0.32439 


-0.26629 


0.13934 


0.30592 


IKWIX 


0.27258 


-0.33748 


0.0427? 


0.36203 


PCI 


-O.OI306 


0.14308 


-0.31216 


0.06158 


PLUCHP 


-0.36085 


0.23017 


0.18)71 


-0 . 38408 


*0£0f 


0.13374 


-0.16744 


-0.08816 


0.14 137 




0.24483 4 


-0.27524 


0.234 10 


0.09208 


pknei9 


-0.17657 


0.3U72 


-0.100C3 


-0.26726 


0£N»K£ 


-0.39642 


0.47205 


-0.^2637 


-0.39215 



8.8879 16.0005 15.9005 0.3*70 19o 7846 lull ?;m l, 

190.7846 4644.7261 67.7652 jj, 10957 92.6199 5.263043 2.7484 

;.5878 0.4361 131.4028 769.3467 .21.7313 0.35290 8.6562 0.7306U 1.2983 



1.00000 

0.33223 
0.39276 
-0.18487 
-0.19228 
. 0.08566 
0.23215 
-0.24240 
-0.46079 



1.00000 
0.159:1 
-0.14455 
-0.52411 
0.30544 
O.J0047 
-0.i:-554 
-0.46642 



1.00000 
-0.09375 
-0.12280 
0.18680 
0.35302 
-0.44705 
-0.47079 



1.00000 
-0.35942 

0.49056 
-0.17398 

0.37579 

0.55938 



1.00000 
-0.37068 

0.06430 
-O.1IO50 

0.07501 



1.00000 
0.28469 
-0.01780 
-0.08379 



.00000 
.14799 ' 
.46638 



LC0000 
0.1,482 



1.000CO 
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TABLE A.13 
REDUCED MODEL 
LEA - GENERAL ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES = PPIACE 

Q' 



Variables 


B • 


Se 


F 


P0E14EN 


0.178 


0.049 


13.089 


DENSMILE 


-2.054 


0.632 


10.552 


PUNEMPN 


, -0.146 


0.033 


19.158- 


PPOPWHI 


0.188 


0.086 


4.778 


(constant) 11.690. 









R 2 = 0.3183 • df = 225 ' p < .01 




TABUS A. 1'4 



USA - VARIABLE DESCRIPTIONS AND 
VARIABLE CODES FDR ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 





Variable Name 


Code 


Variable 
Code 


Manufacturing as the county's 
major industry 


1 = yes 
U = no 


. IC1014 


Metro/rural location of LEA 


0 =/ metro 

1 = rural 


METRUR 


Median education level, 
females \ 


\ 

\ 1 = 7.7- 8.8 years 

1 O O f\ 1 f\ 1 

) 2 = 8.9-10.1 years 

3 = 10. 2-11.4 years 

4 = 11.5-12.7 years 

5 = 12.8-14.0 years ' 


MEDEDF 


Industrial mix by size 


1 = 60t 76 new industries 

2 = 77- 93 

3 = 94-110 

4 = 111-127 

5 = 128- + • 


INDCHG 


Percent of unetployment 


1 = 0- 2.50 

2 = 2.51- 5.00 

3 •= 5.01- 7.50 
.4 - 7.51-10.00 

5 =io.pi- + 


PUNEMP 


Percent of secondary 
enrollment in vocational 
education programs 


1 = 0-25% 
. 2 = 26- 50% 

3 = 51- 75% 

4 = 76-100% 


PPVEEN 


Percent of the population of 
other} than White race 


1 = 0-13.0% 

2 = 13.1- + 


PPOPOTH 
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TABLE A. 15 , 



LEA - MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATION 
OF PERCENT OF PLACEMENT E£ MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
TYPE - MANUFACTURING AND METRg-RURAL LOCATION 





Manufacturing (1) 


Other Major (0) 


Grand 




as Major Industry 


Industries 


Mean 




■ m' . 


Sd 


M • 


Sd 


M 


Metro (0) 


26.85 


19.17 


33.00 


14.98 


28.05 


Rural (1) 


31.71 


18.82 


25.25 


15.78 


29.89 


Totals 


28.85 


19.17 


29.05 


15.84 





/ 



TABLE A.16 

LEA - ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OF PERCENT OF 
RELATED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLACEMENT EOT MAJOR' 
INDUSTRY TYPE - MANUFACTURING AND METRO-RURAL LOCATION 



Source 


df 


MS' 


F 


Manufacturing (A) 


1 


0.605 


0.002 


Metro-Rural (B) 


1 


485.370 


1.468 ^ 


Interaction (A X B)* 


1 


4572.420 


11.832 


Error 


575 






* £ < ;05 r 
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TABLE A. 17 



SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £ .05) 
BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB . PLACEMENT RATE 
IN RELATED : FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP (EMPLOYERS FROM 59 LEAs) 



Description 
(and response category) 



4. Ranking of the importance of 
high school grades in the 
decision to hire (*5=very much 
importance, 4=much importance, 
. 3=some importance, 2=little 
importance, l=very little 
importance) 



4 x x od 



-.281 57.21 21.506 



.244 * 3.455 .604 



.382 3.339 - .748 

1 



-.245 3.128 .514 , 



1. Percentage of employees hired 
within the past two years who 
are former vocational education 
students 

2. Ranking of the goal for voca- - 
tional education; To provide 
exploration of various; occupa- 
tional areas (5=most important 
goal, 4=next most important 

• goal, 3=next most " important 
- goal, 2=next most, important 
. goal, l=least important goal) 

3. Responsibility ranking of the 
public employment service in 
helping job obtainment (5=very 
much responsibility, 4=much 
responsibility, 3=some 
responsibility, 2=little 
responsibility, l=very little 
responsibility) 



5. Amount of ^difficulty that a lack -.214 3.446 .688 

of specific job skills poses in 
job obtainment (5=very much 
difficulty, 4=much .difficulty , 
• 3=some difficulty, 2 little 
difficulty, l=very little 
difficulty) ^ 
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TABLE* A . 17 
(continued) 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £ .05) 
BETWEEN SELECTED- VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE 
IN RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP (EMPLOYER FROM 59 LEAs) 

Description « • 
(and response category) -r x ^sd 



6. Amount of difficulty that age -.236 2.413 .825 
discrimination poses in job 

obtainmeht (5= very much 
difficulty, 4~much difficulty, 
3=some difficulty/ 2 little 
difficulty, l=very little 
difficulty) . 

7. Amount of difficulty that lack -.248 1 3.067 .734 
of a high school diploma poses 

in job obtainment " (5= very much 
* difficulty, '4-much* difftcurty , " 

3=some difficulty, 2 little \ 

difficulty, l=very little 

difficulty). 

8. - Frequency that the high school .253 8\ 740 .125 

should contact employers 
requesting .information about 
competencies needed by workers 
(5=once a month, 4=four times a 
year, 3=twice a year, 2-once a 
year, l=never). 

9. Amount of importance that scores -.248 3.062 .811 
on company administered tes€s 

have" in the decision to employ a 
person for an entry level job 
(5~very much importance, 4=much 
importance, 3=some importance, 
2=little importance, l=very 
little importance). 



;ER1C 
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' TABLE A. 18 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P <_ .05) BETWEEN 
* SELECTED VARIABLES AND TRAINING RELATED PLACEMENT 
RATE BY RESPONDENT GROUP (FORMER STUDENTS FROM 57 LEAs) 

Description _ 

(and response categories) £ x 4 sd 



1. Ho.urs per week spent on first .257 4.300 7.373 
work-study 0 job while in high 

school 

2. Length (in months) on first -.258 13.643 20.658 
cooperative education job while 

in high school 

3. Wages per hour on first coopera- -.235 52.549 71.814 
tive educatipn job while in high 

school 

4. Hours per week spent on first .349 1L.683 7.516 
rioncooperative education or 

nonwork-study job in high school 

5. Length (in months) spent on .238 42.891 54.751 
first noncooperative education 

or nonwork-study job in high 
school " °' J 

6. Wage per hour on* first noncoop- .363 124.604 83.853 
erative 'education or nonwork- 

study job in high school 

7. Percentage of students per LEA .265 12.377 20.109 
belonging to FHA/HERO 

8. Percentage of students per LEA .238 21.232 26.610 
belonging to VICA * ' « 

9. Percentage of student per LEA -.286 50.356 29.730 
who received instruction in 

writing resumes 

10. Competition between vocational .299 4.529. .428 
education graduates and nonvoca- 

tional education graduates in 
. job obtainment (the vocational 
education students' chances of 
getting a job are: 5=much bet- 
ter, 4=better, 3=the same, 2= 
worse, l=much worse) 



340 



TABLE A. 18 
(continued) 

SIGNIGFICANT CORRELATIONS (P _< .05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND TRAINING RELATED PLACEMENT 
RATE BY RESPONDENT GROUP ( FORMER STUDENTS FROM 57 LEAs) 

Description ~ 

( and * response categories) r 3c sd 



11. Amount of difficulty that age 
discrimination poses in job 
obtainment (5=very much 
difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 
3=spme difficulty, 2=little 
difficulty, l=very little 

dif f icutly) 

12. Ranking of the goal of * 
vocational education: Job 
placement in non-training 
related job (5=most imoortant 
goal, 4=next most important 
goal, 3=next most important 
goal, 2-next most important 
goal, and l=least important 

. goal 



.224 



3.384 



.829 



271 



1.693 



.826 



13. Amount of responsibility the 
cooperative education 
coordinator should have in 
helping students obtain jobs 
(5=very much responsibility, 
4=much responsibility, 3=^some 
responsibility, 2=little 
responsibility, and l=very 
little responsibility) 

14. Helpfulness ratings of a good 
work attitude in job obtainment 
(5=very much help, 4=much help, 
3=some help, 2=little help, 
l=very little help) 

15. Helpfulness rating of previo'us 
work experience in job 
obtainment ( i esponse categories 
are identical to those above) 



-.296 



3.670 



.815 



226 4.681 .326 



282 4.165 .609 



358 

341 



TABLE A. 19 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P ^•OS) BETWEEN SELECTED 
VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY 
RESPONDENT GROUP (VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS FROM 62 LEAs) 



. Description _ 
(and response categories) £ x sd 

I? Total number of hours spent on ,255 3,820 2,477 

job placement activities 

2. Total number of v hours spent on ,266 ,363 ,301 
conducting follow-up of former 

students 

3. Frequency of participation in -.201 3.950 \ ,404 
job referrals (5=very 

frequently, 4= frequently , 
3=twice a year, 2=once a year, 
l=never) 

c 

4. Frequency that teachers contact -,284 4.073 1.089 
parents of vocational education ' 

students about student progress 

(5= once a month, <= four times , 
a year, 3= twice a year, 2= once 
a year, 1= never) 

5a Helpfulness of vocational educa- +.471 4.031 *457 
tion teachers as sources of 
informtion about job openings 
(5=very much help, 4=much help, 
3-some help, 2=little help, 
l=very little help) 

5b Helpfulness of cooperative -.302 3.708 .695 

education teachers as sources of 
informtion about job openings 
(5=very much help, 4=much help, 
3=some help, 2=little help, 
l=very little help) 

6a Amount of difficulty that sex -.241 2.304 .523 

discrimination poses in job 
obtainment (5=very much 
difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 
3=some difficulty, 2=little 
difficulty, l=very little 
difficulty) 



TABLE A. 19 
(continued) 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN SELECTED 
VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY 
RESPONDENT GROUP (VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS FROM 62"LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) 



ERIC 



Sd 



6b Amount of .difficulty that race 
^discrimination poses in job 
obtainment (5=very much 
difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 
3=some difficulty, 2=little 
difficulty, livery little 
difficulty) 

6c Amount of difficulty that union 
restrictions on hiring pose in 
_.i?^_2^^Binent ,(5=very much 
difficulty, 4-rouch. difficulty, 
3=some difficulty, 2=little 
difficulty, l=very little 
difficulty) 

6d -Amount of difficulty that lack 
~ of transportation eposes in job 
qbtainment ("5=very much 
difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 
3=some difficulty-, 2=little 
difficulty", livery little 
difficulty) *" - 

6e Amount of difficulty that lack 
♦of a high school A diploma poses 
. 1 /~i-n job obtainment (5=very much 
.difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 
. 3=some difficulty, 2=little 
" . difficulty, l=very little 
difficulty) 

7a Amount of difficulty, that 

competition with experienced 
workers poses- in job obtainment 
(5=very much, difficulty, 4-much 
difficulty, 3=some difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, livery 
little <Ufficulty)~ 

7b Amount of difficulty that lack 
of available jobs poses in jot> 
obtainment (5=very much 
- difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 
3=some difficulty, 2=little 
difficulty, l=very little 
difficulty) 343 



-•240 



2-321 



679 



-.304 



2-479 



.659 



-.254 



2.670 



.555 



222 



3.139 



.614 



•.320 



3.681 



.496 



— 490 



3.663 



.649 



360 



TABLE A. 19 
(continued) 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN SELECTED 
VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY 
RESPONDENT GROUP (VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS FROM 62 LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) 



sd 



7c Amount of difficulty that age -.285 2.840 .403 

discrimination poses in job 
obtainment (5=very much 
difficulty, 4=much difficult/, 
3=some -difficulty, 2=little 
difficulty*, l=very little 
difficulty) 

8. Percentage of teachers holding a -.231 1.295 3.076 
teaching certificate in guidance 

and counseling 

9. - Number of years in present -.247 7.. 823 2.737 

position 



10. Amount of responsibility 

vocational education teachers 
have in helping students obtain 
jobs (5=very much responsibili- 
ty, 4=much responsibility, 
3=some responsibility, 2=Iittle 
responsibility, l=very little 
responsibility) 

11a Helpfulness of the previous work 
experience in obtaining jobs 
(5=very much help, 4=much help, 
3=some help, 2=little help, 
l=very little help) 

lib Helpfulness of the involvement 
of employers with the vocational 
education school in obtaining 
jobs for students (5=very much 
help, 4=much help, 3=soine help, 
2=little help, l=very little 
help) 

12 Frequency that school contacts 
parents concerning student pro- 
gress (5=once a month, 4=four 
times a year, 3=twice a year, 
2=once a year, 1 =never) 



.390 



3.550 



.404 



.210 



3.991 



.328 



.430 



4.077 



.373 



-.284 



4.073 



1.089 



344 



361 



■ TABLE A. 20 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN - 
RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP (PRINCIPALS FROM 53 LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) 



sd 



. Ranking of the goal for -.369 4.454 .603 

vocational education: To 
"provide competencies needed to 
obtain a job (5=most important 
goal, 4=next most important 
goal, 3=next most important 
goal i and l=least important 
goal) 

Amount of difficulty that age +.-240 - 2.562 " .825' 
discrimination poses in job 

•obtainment (5=very much 

difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 
\ 3=some difficulty, 2=little 

difficulty, l=very little 

difficulty) 

.-- -Amount of difficulty that lack " ~ " -72T48 2 .288 . 893 

of transportation poses in job 

obtainment (5=very much 

difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 

3=some difficulty, 2=little - 

difficulty, l=very little 
„ difficulty) 

Number of years spent in -.270 .115 .306 

teaching vocational education 

Percentage of schools employing -.369 44.79 43.017 

a designated job placement 

officer 



8. 



Percentage of schools providing -.300 77.69 32.214 
instructional materials on job- 
seeking skills 

Percentage of schools providing -.446 64.05 39.481 
job listings per LEA 



ERLC 



36 



o 



345 



TABLE^A.20 ^ 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P <_.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN 
RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP (PRINCIPALS FROM 53 LEAs) 



Description _ 

(and response categories) r x sd 



9. Percentage of schools lacking .325 10.15 27.073* 

designated job placement 
officers, office space, job 
lisings , and instructional 
materials on job-seeking skills 
in their placement activities 
per LEA 



\ 



TABLE A* 21 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB. PLACEMENT RATE IN 
RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP (PARENTS FROM 61 LEAs) 



Description 

(^and response categories ) 



sd 



1. Ranking of the goal: To provide .242 4.137 .362 

students with competencies 
needed to obtain a job (5=most 
important goal, 4=next most im- 
portant goal, 3=next most impor- 
tant goal, 2=next most important 
goal, l=least important goal) 

~2a 'Responsibility ratings of the -.306 3.538 .515 

cooperative education 
coordinators role in helping 
students obtain jobs (5=very 
" much responsibility, 4=much re- 
sponsibility, 3=some responsi- 
bility, 2=little responsibility, 
l=very little responsibility) 

2b Responsibility ratings of the -.269 3.392 .442 

local advisory committee's role 
in helping students obtain jobs 
(5=very much responsibility, 
4=much resonsibility , 3=some 
respond Ibility, 2=little 
responsibility, l=very little 
responsibility) 

3. Helpfulness of good work .230 4.687 .216 
attitudes in job obtainment 

(5=very much help, 4=much help, 
3=some help, 2 little help, 
l=very little help) 

4. Amount of difficulty that no -.272 4.273 .438 
jobs available poses in job 

obtainment (5=very much 

difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 

3=some difficulty, 2=little 

difficulty, l=very little 
difficulty) 



ERIC 
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TAfJLE A. 22 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (? _<.05) BETWEEN SELECTED 
VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY 
RESPONDENT GROUP (ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS FROM 48 LEAs) 



Description _ 

(arid response categories) r x> sd 



Helpfulness rating of the .352 3.409 .943 

advisory council in assisting 

the schoool in identifying job 

skills and tasks (5=very much 

help,.4=much help, 3=some help, 

2=little help, l=very little 

help) 

Helpfulness rating of the .297 2.919 .987 

advisory council in assisting 

the schoool in placing students 

in jobs (5=very much help, 

4=much help, 3=some help, 

2=little help, l=very little 

help) 

Helpfulness rating of the .268 3.394 .845 

advisory council in assisting 
the schoool in providing 
occupational information for 

guidance and job placement . 
(5=very much help, 4=much help, 
3=some help, 2=little help, t 
l=very little help) 

Ranking of the goal for -.264 3.753 .722 

vocational education: Create 
awareness of various jobs • 
(5=most important goal-, 4=next 

most importa it goal, 3=next most t 
important goal, 2=next most 
important? goal, l = least import- 
ant goal) 

Responsibility ' ratings -of .257 3.570 .635 

the vocational education teacher 
as a source of information about 
job openings (5=very much re- 
sponsibility, 4=much responsi- 
bility, 3=some responsibility, 
2=little responsibility, l=very 
little responsibility) 



348 
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TABLE A. 22 
(continued) 

.SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P <^.05) BETWEEN SELECTED 
VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED I^IELD BY 
RESPONDENT GROUP (ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS FROM 48 LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) 



sd 



6. Helpfulness rating of 

occupational skills in the 
obtainment of jobs (5=very much 
help, 4=much help, 3=some help, 
2=little help, l=very little 
help) 



.244 



'4.584 



.400 



349 366 



TABLE A. 23 

4 SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RAT S E 
IN RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP (COUNSELORS FROM 58 LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) 



•1. Responsibility of the vocational .342 
education teacher to help 
vocational education students 
obtain jobs 0 upon leaving high 
school - (5=very much responsibil- 
ity , 4-much responsibil ity , 
3=sorne responsibility, 2=little 
responsibility, l=very ljLttle 
- -responsibility')" 

2a Amount of difficulty that a,, lack -.334 
of available* jobs poses to 
vocational education graduates 
attempting to obtain jobs 
(5=v.ery much difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=some difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l~very 
little difficulty) 

2b Amount of difficulty that age o -.222 
discrimination poses to 
vocational education graduates 
attempting to obtain jobs 1 
(5=very much difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=sorne difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l=very 
° little difficulty) 

.2c Amount of difficulty that sex -.278 2/870 .734 

discrimination poses to 
vocational education graduates 
attempting to obtain jobs 
(5=very much difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=some difficulty, / 
2=little difficulty, l=very 
little difficulty) 



/ 

/ 

/ 



2d Amount of difficulty that race -.361, 2.687 .905 

discrimination poses to voca- 
tional education graduates 

attempting to obtain jobs . / 

(5=very much difficulty, 4=much 
_ difficulty, . 3=some difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l=wery 
Little difficulty) J 

y 350 
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TABLE ■ A.23 
(continued) 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P£.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT^ RATE 
-IN RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP* (COUNSELORS FROM 58 LEAs) 

Description " 

( and response categories ) r x sd 



2e Amount of difficulty that union -.321 3.145 .997 

restrictions on hiring poses to 
* vocational education graduates 
attempting to obtain jobs ^ 
(5=yery mudh difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=some (difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l=very 
little difficulty) - 

2f Amount of difficulty that a lack -.365 2.802 .919 

of transportation poses to 
vocational* education graduates 
attempting to obtain jobs 
(5=very much difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=some difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l=very 
little difficulty) 

° 

3a Helpfulness rating of vocational .303 4.006 .620 

education teachers as sources of 
information about job openings 
(5=very much help, 4=much help, 
3=some help, 2=little help, 
l=ve^ry little help) 

3b Helpfulness rating of friends as .302 2.999 .655 

. sources of information about job 
openings (5=very much help, 
4=much help, 3=rorne help, 
2=little help, l=very little 
help) 

3c Helpfulness rating of former .246 3.231 .584 

vocational education students as 
sources of information about job 
openings (5=very much help, 
4=much help, 3=some help,, 
2=little help, l=very little . 
help) 



351 



TABLE A. 23 
(continued) 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE 
IN RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP (COUNSELORS FROM 58 LEAs ) 



Description __ 

(and response categories) £ x sd 



4. Rating of school's performance .304 
in providing training in job- 
seeking skills (5=excellent , 

4=yood, 3=fair, 2=poor, 
l=,failing) , 

5. Number of years experience in -.302 
present position 

6. Number of years of experience in -.236 
work related to present 

position 

7. Amount of time spent in job .248 
placement activities 

(4=f ull-time, 3=half-time, 2= 
quarter time, l=less than 
quarter time) 



3.769 



.756 



7.900 



6.351 



1.64 



4.793 
4.702 

.494 
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TABLE A. 24 

SIGNIFICANT (CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE 
IN RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP 
(PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS FROM 19 LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) 



Frequency of participation in 
posts econdary education 
placement (5=very frequently, 
4~f requently, 3=sometimes , 
2=rarely, l=never ) 



2. Percentage of schools using 
youth organization-sponsored 
activities as a means- to provide 
instruction in job seeking 
skills 



.422 



3.371 



611 



3, 



sd 



.843 



0 



13.74 31*434 



3. Percentage of schools using 
youth self-instructional 
materials as a means to provide 
instruction in job seeking 
skills 



.429 



32.030 39.387 v 



4. Percentage of schools using 

special features as a means* to 
provide instruction in # job 
seeking skills 

5a Ranking of the -goal: Placement 
in non-training related job 
(5=most important goal, 4=next 
✓ most import&nt goal, 3=next most 
important goal, 2=next most 
important goal, l-leas,t 
• important goa,l) 

* 5b Ranking of the goal: Create an 
'awareness -of various jobs for 
which one might prepare (5=most 
important goal, 4=next most 
important goal, 3=next most 
important goal, 2=next most 
important goal, l=least 
important goal;-) 

6. 4IeTpfulness ratings of friends 
as a source of information about 
job openings (5=very much help, 
• . 4=much help, 3=some help, 
2=little help, l=very little 
help) - • 



ERLC 



35> 



513 20.319 37.102 



538 



1.815 



-.446 



3.657, 



-.560 



3.567 



370 



1.105 



1.039 



1.055 



TABLE A. 24 
(continued) 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P <_.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE 
IN RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP 
(PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS FROM 58 LEAs) 



Description _ 

(and response categories) r x sd 



7, Responsibilit y rating of the .441 3*796 . 1,071 

vocational education teacher in . 
helping students obtain jobs 

(5=very much responsibility, 
4=much responsibility, 3=some * 
responsibility, 2=little 
responsibility,, l=very little 
. responsibility) , 

8, Helpfulness ratings of previous ,409 4,163 % ,743 K 
work experience as a factor in ^ 

'job obtaininent (£=very much 
help, 4=much help,/3=some frelp, 
2=little help, l=v/ery little 
■' . help). \ i 

9a' 4 Amount of difficulty that a lack -,389 3,-821 1,109 

of available poses to * 

vocational education graduates 
^attempting to obtain jobs 
(5=very much difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=some difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l=very 
-little difficulty), 

i 

9b Amount of difficulty that cige ,525 3, 105" ,960 

discrimination poses to 
vocational education graduates 
attempting to obtain jobs 
(5=very much' difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=some difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l=very 
litt,le difficulty), % 



9c Amount of difficulty that race , ,406 2.401 .861 

discrimination poses to 
vocational education graduates 
attempting to obtain jobs 
(5=very much difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=some difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l=very 
little difficulty). 



3!>4 



ERIC 



TABLE A. 24 
(continued) 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE 
IN RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP 
(PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS FROM 58 LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) 



sd 



9d Amount of difficulty that the 
minimum wage poses in job 
obtainment (5=very much diffi- 
culty, 4=much difficulty, 
3=some difficulty, 2=little 
difficulty, l=very littTe 
difficulty) ' 



.521 



3.107 



1.158 



l o 0. , Percentage of placement 

specialists holding a teaching 
• certificate in teaching trade 
& industry 



,608 



7.895 25.073 



11 ♦ Years of experience in teaching 
vocational education 



.524 



4.506 



4.556 



355. 372 



TABLE A. 25 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE 
IN. RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP- 
(CURRENT STUDENTS x FROM 59 LEAs) 

Description '* " ~ 

(and response categories) * r x sd 



la Helpfulness ratings of knowing -.278 4.229 ,484 

how to locate available jobs in 
""joD oDtaxnment ("5= ve fy "mucfi 
help, 4=much help, 3=some help, 
2=little help, l=very little 
help) 

lb Helpfulness ratings of knowing -.218 4.190 .541 

how to fill out a job • 
application in jpb obtainment • 
(5=very much help, 4=much help, 
3=some help, 2=little help, 
livery little help) 

lc Helpfulness ratings of preparing -.274 4.349 .476 

{ for a job interview in job 
obtainment (5=very much help, 
4=much help, 3=some help, 
2=little help, l=very little 
help) 

2a Amount of difficulty that race 
.discrimination poses in job 
obta inme nt ( 5 =ve ry 
much difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=some difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l=very 
little difficulty) 

To Amount of difficulty that lack 
< of transportation poses in job 
obta inrnent ( 5 =ve ry 
much difficulty, 4=much 
difficulty, 3=sorne difficulty, 
2=little difficulty, l=very 
little difficulty) 

2c . Amount of difficulty that lack -.324 3.665 .744 

of a high school diploma poses 
in job obtainment (5=very 
,/rnuch difficulty, 4=much 
/difficulty, 3=some difficulty/ 
•*-*2=little difficulty, l=very 
little difficulty) 

356 



-.264 2.882 .672 



-.392 3.229 .658 



TABLE A. 25 
J continued) 

>V; : " ... SIGNIFICANT COI^ELATIONS* (*£<>. 05) BETWEEN 

- SELECTED VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE 

[ ' J " IN RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP 

^ T - (CURRENT STUDENTS- FROM "5? LEAs) 

Description. . " ■„ _ 

(arid' response categories) x_ x sd 

3a ^Helpful ness. of school placement -.284 3*869 .987 

~„. services as a source of 
• -information regarding job 
t openings, (5=very much help, 
— 4=much helpj 3==some help, 

2=little "help, i=very little 
^help) 

3b- Helpfulness /ratings o£ the -.350 3.712 .856 

public employment service as, a 
source of .^information regarding 
job openings (5=very much help, 
4==much hel£, 3= some help, 
2"=li-ttle help, l=very little 
.z- help) 

4a Amount of responsibility the -.444 3.450 *471 

guidance counselors should have 
in job obtaimr.ent (5=very much 
responsibility, 4=much 
responsibility, 3=some 
responsibility, 2= little 
responsibility, l=very little 
responsibility) 

4b Amount of responsibility the a -.472 3.558 .468 

cooperative education 
coordinator should have in job 
obtainment (5=very much 
responsibility, 4=much 
responsibility, 3=some 
responsibility, 2= little 
responsibility, l=very little 
responsibility) 

4c Amount of responsibility the -.314 3.907 .523 

school placement • service should 
have in job obtainment (5=very 
much responsibility , 4=much 
responsibility, 3=some 
responsibility, 2=1 itt le 
responsibility, l=very little 
r espons ibi 1 i t y ) 
9 \ 357 A 



TABLE A. 25 
r o * (continued) 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P j<.05) BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES . AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE 
IN RELATED FIELD BY RESPONDENT GROUP 
(CURRENT STUDENTS FROM 59 LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) 



sd 



5a Ratings of the school's .309 
performance in helping student 
decide work interests and job 
goals ( 5=excellent, 4=good, 
3=fair, 2=poor„ l=failing) 

5b Ratings of the school's «223 
performance in helping students 
learn about job openings (5= 
excellent, 4=good, 3=fair, 2=£ 
poor, l=failing) 

5c Ratings of the school's *22Q 
performance in helping 
students get a specific job 
(5=excellent, 4=good, 3-fair, 
2=poor, 1= failing) 



3,606 



,462 



3.441 



.667 



3.340 



.700 



353 



O 
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TABLE A. 26 

'SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN SELECTED 
VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY 
RESPONDENT GROUP (DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FROM 47 LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) 



sd 



1 = 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Time spent participating in .244 
teaching cooperative education 
(l=full-time, 2=half-time, 
3=quarter-time, 4=less than 
quarter-time) 

Time spent participating in -.283 
guidance and counseling 
(l=full-time, 2=half-time, ■ 
3=quarter-time, 4=less than 
quarter-rtime) 

Time involved in_work .277 
experiences related to your 
present position (number of 
years) - 

Ranking of the goal of ,362 
vocational education: Placement 
in training related job (5=most 
important goal, 4=next most 
important goal, 3=next most 
important goal, 2=next most 
important goal, l=least 
important goal) 

Ranking of the goal of ■ .260 

vocational education: Placement 

in a job not necessarily related 

to training ( 5=most important 

goal, 4=next most important 

goal , 3=next most important 

goal, 2=next most important 

goal, l=least important goal) 

Ranking of the goal of .269 
vocational education : Creation 
of an awareness of the various 
jobs for which one might prepare 
;5=most important goal, 4=next 
most important goal,'3=next most 
important goal, 2=next most 
important goal, l=least 
important goal ) 

359 376 



213 



.778 



.177 



.636 



10.350 10.380 



3.567 



1.077 



1.801 



.962 



•3.209 



1.245 



TABLE. A. 26 
(continued) 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (P £.05) BETWEEN SELECTED 
VARIABLES AND JOB PLACEMENT RATE IN RELATED FIELD BY 
RESPONDENT GROUP (DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FROM 47 LEAs) 



Description 

(and response categories) r x sd 



7. Helpfulness of human relations .266 4.340 .731 
skills in job obtainment (5=very 

much help, 4=much help, 3=some 
help, 2=little help, .livery 
little help) 

8. Amount of difficulty that a lack .306 3.411 .866 
of specific job skills poses in 

job obtainmant (5=very much 
difficulty, 4=much difficulty, 
3=some difficulty, 2=little 
difficulty, l=very little 
difficulty) 

9. Frequency that follow-up of -.402 4.766 .666 
vocational education completers 

is conducted (5=every year, 
4=every 2 years, 3=every 3 
years, 2-every 5 years, • 
l=never) 

10 frequency that follow-up of -.282 4.968 .862 

vocational education leavers is 
conducted (5=every year, 4=every 
2 years, 3=every 3' years, 
2=every 5 years, l=never) 

11. Frequency that vocational .249 4.816 .568 

education programs are evaluated 
by the local director of 
vocational education ( 5=every 
year, 4=every 2 years , 3=every 3 
years, 2=every 5 years , 
l=oever) 



360 



TABLE A. 27 



Regression Analysis Between the 14 Independent 
Variables and the Dependent Variable Job Placement 
in Related Field. 1 (n = 61 LEAs, Respondent Group = 
Parents, n = 1410) 



> 


Variables 


r 


Beta 


Std. 
Error 


F-Ratio 


Variable 
Type^' 


School 
Control- 3 • 


Respon. coop ed coor. 
have help student 
find jobs 


.32 


0.4074 


.16213 


6.299* 


ed: 


Yes 


Diff . . no jobs 


.31 


0'.3715 


0. 1290 


8.293** 


ec. 


No 


Parental expectation 
for student 
after high school 


-.04 


0.2710 


0.1339 


4.097* 


sd. 


No 


Goal: opport. to 
explore various 
occupations^ 


.28 


0.2545 


0.1310 


3.776 


ed. 


Yes 


Helpfulness of invol. 
of enployers in find, 
jobs. 


.13 


0.2206 


0.1285 


2.946 


sd 


No 


Helpfulness of 
basic skills 


.20 


0.1780 


0.1567 


1.290 


ed. 


Yes 


Helpfulness positive 
work attitude 


-.18 


0,0314 


0.1452 


0.022 


ed. 


Yes 


Helpfulness of 
huiran relations 


-.10 


-0.1227 


0.1543 


0.632 


ed. 


Yes 


Lack of 
transportation 


.03 


-0.1416 


0.1288. 


1.209 


ec. 


No 


Freq. parents receive 
info, about Vo Ed 
program 


-.18 


-0.1742 


0.1183M 


2.167 


ed. 


Yes 


Goal:. place, in 
related field 


-.06 


-0.1827 


0.1295 


1.989 


ed. 


Yes 



TABLE A. 27 
(continued) 



Variables r Beta 


Std. Variable 
Error F-Ratio Type' 2, 


School 
Control- 3 • 


Difficulty min. 

wage -.03 -.0.2092 


0.1279 2.674 ec. 


No 


Goal: provide student 

with competencies -.17 -0.2215 


0.1303 2.891 ed. 


Yes 


Multiple r = 0.6771 F Ratio =3.061 
r Square = .4585 df = 12, 48 
Adjusted r Square = .3087 Constant = -34.87 
Std. Error = 18.1426 


1. Derived percent of placement in related field by LEA. 

2. ed. = education,, sd. = sociodarographic , ec. = eooncmic. 

3. Opinion on whether the school can control or influence the 
particular variable. 




*Significant at .05 **Significant at .01 



-1 
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TABLE A* 28 

Regression Analysis Between* the 16 Independent' 
Variables and the Dependent Variable Job Placement 
in Related Field, 1 (n = 59 LEAs; Respondents = 
Former Students, N n = 497) 



o 


Variables 


r 


Beta 


Stc. 
Error 


F-Ratio 


Variable 
Type 2, 


School 
Control ^ • 


Previous work^exp. 


-.29 


-0.7200 


•1537 


22.555** 


sd. 


Yes 


Job readiness — 
resume writing 


.29 


-0.4746 


/ 

0.1103 


18.502** 


ed. 


Yes 


Goal: place, not 
related to training 


-.24 


0.4669 ' 


0.1306 


12.774** 


ed. 


Yes 


Lack or transpor- 
tation 


-.02 


0.4079 


0.1312 


9.660** 


ec. 


No 


Basic eel. skills 


.13 


0.4006 


0.1180 


1.1.518** 


ed. 


'Yes 


Hold job while 
in school 


.09 


0.3840 


0.1165 


10.858** 


sd. 


Yes* 


Age discrim. 


-.25 


-0.3212- 


0.1230' 


6.825* 


sd. 


NO 


Sen. placement serv. 
as source of info. 


.06 


0.3084- 


0.1216 


6.427* 


ed. 


Yes 


^Student ij^anbership 
in VICA 


* 

.24 


0.2881 


0.0959 


9.031** 


ed. 


Yes - 



Rating of school 
performance help 



learn job oppning .06 0.2052 0.1046 3.850 ed. T^es . - ' ^ 

Goal... Place related 

to" field -.09 0.1998 ' 0.1126 3.850 ed. S Yes 



No jobs available .21 0.1766 0.10(34 2.916 ec. No 



9 

ERIC 



Rate quality of high 
school vo ed program 
in preparation for 

first job -.05 0. L522 0.1020 2.225 J ed. Yes 



<■ 3S0 
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TABUS A. 28 
(coptinued) 

/ 



—J 



Variables 



Be 



1 



Std. V Variable School 

Error \ F-Ratio type 2 * Control^* 



Help are occup. 


• / 








skills 


-.21 0.1336 


.1-348 0.982 . 


ed. 


Yes 


Positive work 


/ 








attitudes 


-.22 -tO.1201 


0.1311 0.839^ 


sd. 


Yes 



Multiple r = .8549 
r Square = .7308 
*Ad justed* r Square = .6324' 
Std* Error = 13.1047 / 



F.Ratip = 7.42** 
df = 15, 41 
Constant =46.98 



1. Derived percent ol placement in related field by LEA* 

2. ed.' = education, /sd. = sociodemographic, ec. = economic. 

3. Opinion on whether the school can control or influence the 
particular variable; 



*Significant at ^05 



**Significant at .01 
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TABLE. 



Regression Analysis Between the 19 IndeperxJent & 
Variables in the Full Model arxi the Dependent 
Variable Job Placement in Related Field. 1 
(n = 59 LEAs; Respondents = Current Students, n = 659) 





Variables 




Beta 


Error 


9 

F-Ratio 


Variable 
Type 2 * 


School 
Control^* 


Diff • lack of 
transportation 


.44 


.0.6845 


.1298 


27.834** 


ec. 


No 


School Placenrent 
service as source 
of info. 


.36 


0.5199 


.1425 


13.303** 


ed. 


Yes 


Help Voc Ed teacher 
about jobs * 


-0.16 


-0 4559 




a 

Q CCS** 
Duo 


ea. 


Yes 


Diff. age discrirm 
pose in finding jobs 


.if 


0 

-0.2173 


.1158 


3.510 


Sd. 


No 


Rating of schools 
perform to learn 0 
about jobs 


-.21 


-0 s>n<3^ 


1 ^71 


9 ^91 


eu. 


Yes 


Goal. ^. not related 
to training 


0.16 


.1940 

. J. /TV 


1 ^69 


9 n^n 


ea. 


Yes 


Student membership 
in VICA 


.43 


0.1730 


.1070 


9 CA ^ 


ecu 


xes 


Help basic skills , 


.02 


-0. 1623 


.1260 


1.653 


ed. 


Yes 


Help is public emp. 
serv. as source of 
job info. 


.45 


0;1412 


.1284 


1.206 


ed. 


Yes 


Goal: placing in 
related training 


.05 


-.1400 


.1279 


1.199 _ 


ed. 


Yes 


Receive training in 
resume writing 


-0.13 


-0. 1250 


.1272 


0.868 


ed. 


Yes 


Difficult minimum 
wage 


-0.15 


.08713 


.1020 


0.727 


ec. 


No 


Help previous work 
experience 


.11 


0.0788 


.107^- 


0.536 


ed. 


No 



TABLE A. 29 
(continued) 



Variables 



Std . ' Variable School 

-Beta^^Jgrror F-Ratio Type 2 / * Control 3, 



Plans after school — 
full-tijne job 


•19 -0.0678 


.0124 


0.299 


sd. 


No 


Goal : .explore 
jbt^ export unities 


-0.15 -0.0539 


.1347 


0.160 

«• 


• ed. 


Yes 


Job- while* in high , 
school * 


-0.07 0.0444 


,0102 


/ 

0.185 


\ 

\ 

srt. 


Yes 


Help occ. skills 
in obtaining jobs 


* 

0?0892 -0.0219 


.1095 


0.040 


ed. 


Yes 



Multiple r = .85608 
r Square = 0.7329 
Adjusted r Square » 0.6221 
Std-. Error - 13.4499 



F Ratio = 6.6170** 
df = 17, 41 
Constant = 12.15134 



1. Derived percent of placement in related field by LEA.' 

2. ed. - education, sdT = socicdemographic, ec. = economic]. 

3. -Opinion, on vrtiether the school can control or 'influence tlie 
particular variable^ 



♦Significant at .05 



**Significant at .01 



FRir 
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TABLE A. 30 



Regression Analysis Between the 22 Independent 
Variables £h the Full Model and the Depedent 

* Variable Job Placement in Related Field. 1# 

* (m= 62'LEAs; Respondents = Teachers, Counselors, 
Placement Specialist, n ^*1452) 





* * i x 














Std. 


Variable 


' School 


"Variables * • 


v^* r * Beta 


Errors 


F-Ratio Type 2 * 


Control 3 • 




» % 






' % . 



Not jobs available *52 .3765 

Mi^ch resp. Vo*Ed* ' * 

Teachers haye in 
help Grads. obtain 



.1624 



5.373,** *ecA ito # 
1 ' * . 



•j *jobs 

DiffiOabty % does 
competition with * 
exp. workers 

Yfcars- exp. teach. 
Vp Ed* . 

9 

Diff . race, discriin. 



•* -.50 

1 



-.2791 



.28 -.2617 



-.03 
.28 



0.2497 
.2440 



.1549 

.1536 

.1942 
.2021 



3.247** ed. 
2.902** ' sd. 



1.655 
1.458 



ed. 
sd. 



Help sch. c place, 
source info, job 



He^Lg Cqpp Ed. Tea. t 

as source of iqfo* 

about job openings .31 



Resp. sqh. place. 
* service * 
* 

Vo Ed Teachers as a 
source of ipforma- 
, ) tion \ • 

length time pres. 
^position 

Help involving 
employers 

Total of-hrs. 
, staff per^week for 
rt scbfol ( v 



i 



ERIC 



'.13 



-.56 



-.27 



'-.44 



-.12 
T 



.<yj7 ~<1628-. 1.745* ed. 

.1980 .1508 1.724* ed. 

-0\1962 .1583 1.535 * ed. 

'-.1838 '.1819 1.021 'ed. 

-0.1790 .2254 0.628 ed. 

-.1379 • .1665 0.686 ' ed. 



0.1220' , .-1724 0.501 
367 



ed. 



3.84 



/ 



Yes \ r 

. ' A- 



No ' * 

^s 
No 

Yes 

Yes* 
Yes * 

Yes 

Yes* 

Yes 

t 

Yes 



TABLE A. 30 
(continued) 



> ■ \ » ' 


^ Variables 


r 


Beta 


Std. 
Error 


F-Ratio 


Variable 
Type 2, f 


School 
.Control J# * 


V „' • 

♦ • Total. hrs* *wk. staff 
in follow-up 


-.19 

0 


-0.1031 


.1470 


— 7 — 
0.490 


\ 

ed.\ 

\ 


k 

Yes 


3 6iff iculty union 
restrict. 


'.37 


- .0891 


' .1723 


0.267 


Sd.' 


' / 
. iffo 


Lack of Transp. 


.41 


.0604 


.1639 


0.136 


eci • 


No 


Goal: awareness 
t " of job 


.12 


-.0597 


.1588 


0.141 


ed. - 


Yes 


j 

Goal: job place, 
related field 

* * * * 


-.09 


.0568 


.1653 


.119 


ed. 


Yes 


.Goal: r>ot r£L. 
9 to training 


-.07 


.0525 


.1219 


,.185 


ed. ' 


- , Yes 


counseling 


.05 


-.0228.. 


.1519 


.023 


. ed. n 


Yes 


Difficulty sex 
discrimination 


.31 


.0224^ 


-^1534 


.021 




No 


Time spfent in job 
- placement 


- -.03 


.0222 


.1509 


* > * 

.'021 


ed. 


Yes 


Previous work exp. 


-.10 


-.'0143 • 


.1405' 


.010 


sd. 


Yes 



Multiple r = 0.7969 

r'Square = 0.6351 - 

Adjusted r Square = 0\ 

Std. Error = 16.3724 
0 



4293 



F-Ratio = 3.085** 
df = 22, 39' 
Constant = 27.50 



1. Derived percent of placement in related field by LEA. 

2. fed. = education, sd."= sociodemographic, ec. = economic. 
,3. Opinion on whether the school can control or influence' .the 

particular variable. 



♦Significant at' .05 



♦♦Significant at .01 t 
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TABLE A.31 

Regression Analysis Between the 14 Independent 
Variables in the Still Model 4nd /the Dependent 
Variable Job Placement in Related Field. 1 - 
(n = 48 LEAs; Respondents = Advisory Council 
Members, n = 215) 





•Variables 
^ - 




Beta 


Std. 
Error ■ 


Variable 
F-Ratio Type 2, 


School 
Control 3 * 



Help are occup. 
s skills in obtaining 
* jobs 

Goal: create . 
' awareness of jobs 

Help adv. cncl. in 
identify job 1 
skills 

f 

Goal: provide 
, student with * - 
competencies 

Help adv. % cntl. 
in help to place 
students 



-.26 -0.4201 



.26 0.3901 



-.28 -0.3816 



.2150 3.814' 
• 1684 5.3,73* 

.2793 1.850 



.06 0.3502 .1681 - 4.338* 




-.24 -0.3046 



Belp is adv. oncl. 

in assist, in eval. -J00 0.2917 

Help involvement * 
with employers 
with school « 



.3089 0.944 
.2312 1.573 



.01 0*2764 .2609 1.153 



Help adv.* cncl. in 
assist, to provide 
occup. info. 

Help previous 
f work experience t 

. Lack of Transp. 

• Often does adv. 
council meet 



-0.12 0.2181 

-0.13 -0.2165 
-Q.04 -0.1166 



*.3022 0.521 

.2408 0.834 
.1953 '0.377 



-0.05 . 0.0764 .1878 0.188' 



; edi 



ed. 
ed. 

ed. 

ed. 
ed. 

ed. 



Yes 
» 

Yes , 
Yes^ . 

Yes 

Yes/No 
Yes 

Yes 



ERIC 
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TA5LE A; 31 
•( continued ) 



** 














f ♦ f , - -. 


Variables 


r 

V 


1 

Beta 


t 

Std. 
Error 


F-Ratio 


Variable 


School 
Control?* 


Members years 
on council 

Goal : placement 
related field 


-0.18 
t 

^0.18 


m 

V 

-0.0757 
.0585 


* 

.0164 
.2048 


0.238 
0.085 


ed. 

• ed. 


Yes 
Yes 


Difficulty minum. 
wage 


-0.14 


-0.0179 


.0008 


0.011 


ed. 


Yes 



Multiple r = 0.6454 
r Square = 0.4166 
Adjusted r Square = 0.1691 
Std. "Error = 16.3724 

F ■ 



F-£atio =1.683 
df = 14, 33 
Constant =52.00 



1. Derived percent of plaG^npfrt in related field fcy/LEA. 

2. - ed. = education, sd'. ' = ^sociodereigrpphic, ee. = ^ccikomic. 

3. Opinion on Whether the. School can control or influence the particular 
* variable. 



■*Significant at .05 



) 
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p 

t 



• \ 



\ - 

... • TABLE A. 32 - • ' 

Regression Analysis Between the 12 Independent 
Variables in the Full Model cirri .the Depedent 
Variable Job Placement in Related Field. 1 - 
(n = 59 LEAs, Respondent Group = Directors and 
Principals, n = 208) 



1 



\ 

it / 1 

Variables 


r~ 

r 


Beta 


Std. 
Error 


V 

F-Ratio 


Variable 
Type 2 * 


School 
Control^* 


Yrs. exp. teach** t 
Vo Ed 


.17 


0.2425 


.1405 


2.964# 


ed. 


' Yes 


Age discrm. 


-.21 


-0.2392 


.1518 


2.477 


sd. 


No • 


Goal: provide 
students with 
competencies 


/ 

.30 


0.2359 


.1454 


• 

2.633 


ed. 


• 'Yes, ' ' 


HurSn relat. skill 


.10 


0.2137 


.1789 


1.417 •. 


ed-. 


Yes 


Lack of transp. 


.23 


"0.1988 


.1490 


' 1.778 


ec. 


No 


Create awareness 
of jobs 


-.•20 


-0.1719 


.1725 


0.994 


ed. 


Yes , 


Help. . . involve, 
with enplcyers 


-;08 


-0.0876 


' .1688 


0.266. 


eft. . 


Yes. 


Diff. min* wage 


-.11 


.-0.0852 


.1520 


0.313 


ec. 


No 


» 9 

Goal: place* 
related to trng. 


.00 


V 

-0.0840 


.1791 


0.220 


ed. 


' Yes 


• • 
Occup. skills help 
get jobs 


.08 


-0.0216 


.1529, 


0.020 


ed. 


Yes' 



Multiple r = 0. 5320 * 
r Square = 0.2831 
Adjusted r Square = 0.0919 
Std. Error = 19.8824 



F-Ratio = 1.48r 
df = 12, 45 
Constant =57.80 



1. Derived percent of placement in related field by LEA; 

2. ed. = education, sd J - sociodondgraphic/ ec. = eaDngmic. 

3. Opinion on whether thfe school can control or influence, the particular 
* variable. ' * ' 



"^Significant at .05 



**Significant *at .01 
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TftBLE A. 32 
(continued) 






> v 


Variables 

* • • 

• 


r 


. Beta 


Std. 
Error 


F-Ratio 


/ 

Variable % School 
TVpe^ • .Control^ • 


Yrs. in present . 
position 


■*.*16 


-0.0173 


.0155 


« 

0.012 


* 

ed. Yes 


Goal: place, not 
related to trng. 


-.06 


-0.0165 


.1542 


* 

0.011 


ed. Yes • 


Multiple r = 0*5320 
r Square. = 0*2831 
Adjusted r Square s = 
Std. Error = 19.8824 


0.0919 


i 

F-Ratio =1.481 
' df = 12, 45 
' Constant = 57.80 





1. Derived percent of placement* in related field ty LEA. 

2. ed. = education? 9d. = sociodanographic, ec. = eoonomic. 

3. # Opinion on vfoether the school can aontrol or influence the particular 
r variable. 



TABLE A.33 

Regression Analysis Between the 15 Independent 
V^riablfes in the Full Model and the dependent 
Variable Job Placement in Related Field, 1\ 
♦ (n = 59 LEAs, Respondent Group = Enployers, ^ 
n = 588) 





Variables 

* 


r 


Beta 


Std. 
Error 


r —Ratio 


Variable 
. lYpe 


School 
Control 


Diff. sex. discrm. v 


.09 


- .9146 


.3778 


5.868** 


sd. 


• *. 

■•No — i ■ 
<* • 


Diff . age discrm. 


.21 


.6408 . 


.2994 


' 4*747* 


i 

sd. 


No 


uirr. nun. ^age 


— .Uj 




• zu/y 






NO 


Lack # of transp. / 


.33 


• .3801 


.1981 

* 


3.670 


ec. 


No, 


Goal: placement 


\~26 
— • Zo 


• JZZZ 


• IZoZ 


*• * 


> 


• ies 


bOai ox ounfpeu* 


• Z:7 


. zzzo 


• 1DZO 


0 fY7fi 
Z. U/U 


ecu 


^Yes 


% new hires Vo Ed 


-.28 


- .2132 


.1792 


* 1.429 


sd. 


t No* 


Rate Vo Ed versus 
nor>*Vo Ed-pn vork 

CIULILLJUC 




1 

. z\y / X 


1 A^A 

«r 


* 


sd 




Diff. ootipetition 
with exp. wrkers 


.11 


- .1809' 


.1517 

♦ 


1.40,7 


* 




Difficulty rac& 
discrimination^ 


.02 


.1765 


.3178 ' 

• 


.320- 


sdu 


* 

Yes 


High school grades 


.23 


.1470 


.1538- 


.950 


s ed. 


" - Yes 


Diff. no jobs 
t 


.18 


.0983 


.1598 


.378 > 


ec. 


No 


Inp. prev^ work * 
exp. 


.15 


I0701 


.1354 * 


.267 


ed .^ • 


Yes 


Diff. lack of spec, 
"job skills 


< 

; .20 


.0580 


.1609 


.130 \ 


•ed. 


Yes 



TABLE A. 33 



9 




(continued) 




0 

i 


4 










>> 










Std. 




Variable 


School 


Variables 


- * r ' . Beta 
* * 


Error 


F-Ratio , 


Type 2 * 


Control^* 


Scores on Co. 




\ 








Tests 


.22 -0.0017 


.01£3 


♦ 00 


ed. 


"'Yes 
1 



Multiple r £ .72l4 
r Square = .5204 
Adjusted r Square = ,3530 
Std.- Error = id. 9536 



F-R^tio = 3.110 
df = 15, 43, 
Constant = 52.37 



1. ^Derived percent *of placement in related field by LEA. 
2t ed. = education, sd. = sociodenographic, fee. = econcmic. 
3. Opinion on Whether the school can control or influence the particular 
variable. 



*Significant at •OS 



**Significant at'*. 025 
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TABLE A. 34 

Regression Analysis Between the 14 Independent 
Variables in the Reduced Model and* the "Depedent 
Variable Job Placement in Related Field. 1, 
(n-= 50 LEAs) 





Variables^ * 5 . 

> 


• r 


Beta 


Std. 
Error 


F-Ratio 

i 


Variable 
Type 2, 


School ' 
Control-^ • 


* J' 
# » Help is school 

placement seyv. in 
defining job 
♦ openings 

• * 


.32 


# 

.49 


.1068 


* 

21.07** 


..... 
ed. 


Yes 


Helg is Vo Ed 
teacher in defining 






.1214 

• 


15.88** 




Yes 


job opening 




— .48 


ed. 


Unenploymenl^ Rate 


-.58 


-.34 


.1151 


8.91** 


« ec. 


No 


• , , Held job \tfiile * * 
in school 


.03 


.20 


.1105 


£ 27**- 


ed. e 


Yes 


* • Difficulty lack • 
of tr€Uisportatp.on \ 


•. .40 


.19 " 


-.0980 


* 3.67** 


sd. 


No 


V • 

G03I: ♦ placement 
related 


- -.13 


• 

. -.18 


.1086 


2.62** 


. ed. 


Yes 


. m Help in ge.tting. jtJb 
is previous work 
experience 


.01 


.16 


-.1042 

i 


* 2.37* 


«V 


Yes 


No jobs available 

> 


.48 


.16 


.1284 


1.48 


ec.. 


No 



Multiple =,,85 
R Square = .73 
Adjusted R Square = 
'Std. Error = 12* 61 



• 63 



Overall F-ratio = 7.30** 

df = 13, 36 

Constant = -41.40 
t 



1. Derived percent of placement in related field by LEA. a 

2. ed. = education, sd. = f spc iodemog rapiiic , ec. = economic i 

3. Opinion on whether the school can cxxitrol or influence the particular 
variable. • * 



♦Significant at .05 



ERIC 



**Significant at .£1 
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TABLE A. 34 
(continued) 





\ 

Variables 


S 

✓ 


Beta 
♦ t 


Std. 
Error" 


* 

F-Ratio 


Variable 
Type 2 * 


School 
Control^* 


Industry change 
• 


.09 \ 


.13 


.1067 


1.39 


ec»* 


No 


Years exp. teach. 
Vo EJd ' 


• . :\ 

• .00 • 


.11 . 




/ 

1.26 


i 

erf. 


Yes 



Percent of students 

in coop.. f -.10 .11 .1094 1.03 ec. No 

Industry mix .19 .05 -.0011 .24 ec. No 

* " 

Parental expecta- 
tions for students , .07 .J01 .0775 .02 sd. No 

* — : i. 

Multiple ft = .85 Overall F-ratio = 7.30** - 

R Square « .73 ) df « 13r 36 . . 

Adjusted R Square = .63 Constant =. -41.40 ' cJ ' 

Std. ferror =12.61 4 



1. Derived-percent of placement in related field fcy 

2. ed. = education, sd. = sociodemographic , ec. == econanic 

3. Opinion "on whether the school can control or influence the particular 
variable. 



*Significant at .05 **Significant at .01 



. t 
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TABLE A. 35 



SUMMARY OF MAJOR VARIABLES FRCM THE REGRESSION 
'ANALYSIS/ OF SELECTED INDIVIDUAL RESPONDEOT GROUPS 



Former Student Variable Description 



Variable 
Type 



School 
Cohtrol 



V067 
^ V307 

V063 
4 V259- 

V270 
. V052 

• V095 

4 * ' 

Current Student 
V095 

V098 
V100 



V089" 
V055 

V087 



Previous workr expedience 
Job readiness - resume .writing 
'Basic education skills 
Student membership in VICA 
Hold job vrtiile in school 

poal: place in -job not- , 

related to training - \ . 

Jr: , 

Difficulty lack of trans^ 
portation jDopes 



Difficulty lack of trans- 
portation pos£s 

How much help vocational 
education teacher/ is in 
locating jobs - * 



School placement office 
as source c of information 

No jobs available ^ 

•How much responsibility 
vocational education teachers 
have for helping graduates v 
obtain jobs 

Difficulty posed by competition 
with experienced workers ■ 



■ sd. 
" ed. 
ed. 

• : v;sd. 
. ed. 

* ec • 



ec* 



ed. 



ed. 



ec* 



ed. 



sd* 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 

■no 



no 



yes 



yes 



no 



yes 



no 
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TAgUS A.36 

* DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS CP SELECTED VARIABLES . 

BY 'RESPONDENT GROUP:- TEACHERS, .COUNSELORS, JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 



Standardized 



Canonical High Placement 
Discriminant 'Classification Classification 



Variables 



Function 
Coefficiaits 



♦Help coop , teacher source of 
information job- opening 



:3^gits 



Function i 
Weight 



Function 
Weight 



Entrance Wilkes 
..Order Lambda Significance 



•46 



Diffi 



sex discrmination . % • 31* 



Difficulty lack o£ .trans-. „ 
* portation 

Itesp^ikility vocational 
education teacher' help get 
' jfs - • 

Biyiolvenent of employef * 

Difficulty in cibtaining 
jcbs d*e to canpeting vdthV 
N experienced workers 



.50 

/ 

-.80 
-.30 



-.35 

r 



• » 



•2.08 
29.55\~ 

12.13 



7.93 

♦ 

28.75 



14.*I 



.61 V 
r 

27.51 
9.68 

~12.49 
30.94 

16.34 



3 
4 



1 
6 



.55- 
.53 

.60 

.77 
.50 

.'51 



0.0000 
0.0000 

0.0000 

o'.oooo 

0.0000 
0.0000 



Constant 



-135.38 " 



-135.35 



Eigenvalue = i.02 
Canonicai Correlation .71* 
Hilkes Lambda - .49 

Chi Square = 39.989 df = 6, significance = 0.0000 



Percentage of cases'" correctly classified =85.48 
tau =. .75 



TABLE A, 37 



DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS OP SELECTED VARIABLES 
Ef RESPONDENT GROUP: DIRECTORS AND PRINCIPALS * * 





o • 


Standardized 




w 

% 










/ 


Canonical ' 


High Placement 














1 " ' Discriminant 


Classification 


Classification • 








Variables 




: Function 


Function 


Function 


Entrance 


Wilkes 




« 


Coefficients 


Weight 


Weight 


Order 


Lambda 


Significance 



Difficulty age discnnination ' -.92 

-.78, 

• 1.53 



Difficulty minijiTum wage 

Difficulty lack of 
^transportation 



5.48 
7.69 

6.17 



6.'41 



8.48 



4.62 



2 

3 

-12 



.83 
.79 

.89 



,.005 
.0051 

.0102 



Constant 



-C 



-34.19 



-34.20 



Eigenvalue = \26 

Canonical Correlation - .46 • * 

Wilkes Lambda = .79 

Chi Square = 12.785 df =°3,, significance = .0051 



Pei^entage of cases correctly classified = 63.79 
tau = .47 \ • - 
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'• -TABLE A. 38 



DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS' OF SELECTED 
VARIABLES BY RESPONDENT GROUP: CURRENT STUDENTS 



Standardized 
Carraiical 

Discriminant 
Function 



High Placement 
Classification 
Function 



Classification 

„ Function Entrance Wilkes 



Weight 



Order Eantoda Significance^ 



* 

Goal of placesmenjt not \ 
'related to training « 


i 

.51 


16.14 


14.60 

a 


V 


3 


.68 


■ - 

.0001 


Help previous work exper. 


.27 


• 19.22 


1 7 OA 

* X / .0*T 




1U 


.45 

« 


.0000 


Help on basic education ski\ls 


'.40 


2.98 


5.32 




-9 


.46 


.0000 


Job Readiness 


-.68 


-0,017 


-.040 




7 


.49 


.0000 


Held job while in sdhool . ; 


• 23 


on 

ZU. ZD 


XO. 11 




a 


.48 


.0000 


Student nenbership iaVICA • 


-.26 


0.12 


. 0.15 




1 


.84 


.0015 


Hi -Fulfill ^TM 7¥*\& 

di^crraininatictt* 


\ 

-.48 

o 


„ 12.07 


14.15"" 




6 


. ' .52 ^ 


'J 

/ .0000 


• * * 
Difficulty lack of 
transportation • • 


4 

'.80 


-.140 


^S. -4.08 . 




" 4 


.64 


.0001. 

** 


Help voc e$ teacher as .source 
„o£ info about job openings , 


-.66. • 

i 


3.16 » 


5.54 




5 


.56 


; .0000 


Help school plan service as 
' a source, of info about job. 
openings 


1.09 


. 6.41 


3.58 




2 _ 


( 

.75 


• !t)003 . 


* »< 

pdqstanfe a 




-88.73 


-81.26 




< ■ , 




4 



Eigenvalue = 1&211 
Canonical Correlation = .74 
O ces Lambda =-.45' * 
ERIC Square = 41.262 df = 10, significance 

r ji i iw. i Sa i J.i i J • 



= .0000 



Percentage of cases cbrrectly classified = 91.53 
tau = .71 



**4 



TABLE A. 39 



DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS OP SELECT ED 
VARIABLES EY RESPQNDEOT GROUP: FORMER STUDENTS 



Variables 



Standardized 

Canonical 
Discriminant 

, Function 
Coefficients 



High Placement 
Classification 
Function 



Clas s if ication 
Function 



* Entrance Wilkes 



Placement not telated to 

+■ its "i ni tvt 




• 60 


4.51 


4 


• 

.61 


.0000 


neip in previous wjrK 
experience 


1 
i 

1.42 


-1Q.04 


-3.99 


2 


.77 


. .0008 


7rcip UaSIC cUUCaulOn SKX11S 


-.89 


8.24 


2.55 


1 


.91 , 


•P236 ■ 


Job readiness training: resumes 


.65 

X, — 

-.65. 


m 

.05 


.12 


3 


.66 


.0001 


Student membership in VICA 


' .04 


-.02 


5 


.54 • 


.0000 


Job. while in school 


r .65 


.12 


.06 

> 


9 


.42 


.0000 ■*" 


Lack of transporaticn 


-.82 


8.31 


5.65 - . 


6 


.49 


.0000 


< 

Help school placement as 
source, of info about jobs % 




.65 


-.52 


10 ' 


.38 


.0000 


* 

Rate school* performance in help 
to learn about jobs 

. ' 


-.51 


"J 

17.10 


14.84 


/ 8 


t 

"*> 

.44 


.0000 


"Help public employment service 




Excluded 

v • 


. Excluded 


9 


.38 


,0000 


Constant 




' • -48:80 


-45%35 









, Eigenvalue =^ 1,75 " 
Canonical Correlation = .80 ^ 
Wilkes Larribda = .36 

Chi Square = 50.638 df = 10, significance. = .0000 V 



Percentage of oases oorrectly classified =-92.9§ 
tau - .87, 
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TAB££ A".40. " 



DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS OF SELECTED 
' VARIABLES BY RESPONDENT GROUP: PARENTS 



• • 

Variables ' 1 


Standardized * 
Canoriical 

Discriminant 
Function 

coerr iciencs 


High 'Placement** 
Classification 
. * Function 


— £ 

Classification • 
Function 
Vfeight 


Entrance 
Order 


Wilkes 
Lambda 


Siqnificance 


Gnal of aercoe tenc ies ; needed** 
to obtain jcbs • • 


-.63 




/* ■ - 

16.20 * ' 


3 


.85 


'.0223 


Goal to explore occupational 
areas 


%39 


* 1-7.80'' ^ 


- • 16.70 * 


. 1 


.93 


.0427 


Difficulty no jobs available 


.60 


5.89 ■ 


4.38 . 


2 


.89 


X)366 


Responsibility of cooperative 

coordinator in helping obtain 

jobs . -45 

♦ 


a. 76 


7.62 


4 


> 

.79 


• _ .0095 


Frequency parents received 
information about vocational 
education programs 


-.37 


.33^ 


0 

.53 


6 


.74 


.0111 


Level of education 


-.36 


' 10.6* ° 


11.32' 


5 

• r 


.77 


.0109 

V 


* Constant 


• ■ « 

^ — * 


-78. 22 . 


« • 
^-76.50 ••• 









"Eigenvalue = .34 v • 

Canpn^cal Correlation = .51 
WiUces Lantoda = .74 ^ ' ' " / 

-Chi Square = 16.570 df =* 6, significance 



* "Percentage of cases correctly classified = 75.41 
tau = .60 



= .0110 



• • TABLE A.41 

DISCRTMINM7T ANALYSIS OF SELECTED VARI ABLES 
3Y RESPONDENT GROUP: ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS 



^Variables 



Standardized 
Canonical 

Discriminant 
Function 

Coefficients 



High Placement 
Classification 
Function 
Weight 



Classification 
Function 



Entrance 
Order 



Wilkes 



ificance 



Create awareness of various 
jobs 


-.63 


435 


3.20 


■ 

4 


.69 ' 


.0025 


Help ofcfepational skills 
in identifying job skills 


.73 ' 


4.92 - 


7.'75 


\ 3 


.73 


.0029 


Help advisory in assisting- 
identify ing job skills 


1.24 


0.85 


/ 2.84 


■* 9 « 

.; V 


.90 


.0271 

# 


Help advisory in providing 
occupational inforration for 
guidance and job placement * 


V 

-1.16 


* 1.86 


>• 

-0.12 


2 


.79 


4. 

.0050 


Frequency of advisory 1 ' 
council meeting 


• 

.44 


-.038 

-t — , . 4 . 


0.15 


5 


.65 


• . .0022 


Constant' 




' t 

' -13.23 . 

In. ,~ *. 


^— r- 

- -14.78 






/ ' .■ 



Eigenvalue = . 54 
Canonical Correlation = ,59 
Wilkes Larrjbda = .65 

Chi' Square =» 18, 702 df = 5, significance = 0.0022 



Percentage of cases 'correctly classified = 79.17 
tau = .66 



I ■ 
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TABUE .A. 42 

ANALYSIS OF SELECTED 
ijECNDENr GROUP: EMPLOYERS 



Variables 



Standardized 

Canonical 
Discriminant 
. Function 
Coefficients 



High Placement 
. Classification 

Function ^ 
Weight 



Classification 
Function 



Entrance Wilkes 




Goal of placement related 
to training 

^Goal to prdvide ocmpetencies 
t£> obtain jobs 

Difficulty no jobs available 

Difficulty oorip&tition with 
experienced vtorkers^' 



-.47 ' 

.94 ' 
-.44* 

-.39 



difficulty age discrimination .1.45 
Difficulty sex discrimination -1.86 



Difficulty lack of 
^exportation \ 



.57 



Percent 'of ne* hires that k are^ 
vocational education graduates. -.49- 



Bnploygr ratios of vocational 
j^dudation versus non-vocational 
education on work attitudes 

-? 

Inportagce of high school . * 
grades 



.40 



Constant 

<m — 



5.05 

6.87 
74.06 

^ 3.05 

-h 76 
'Q. 23 

_ 5. .57. 



0.34 

' 5.31 
Excluded 



-45.15 



rn j/^iwalue = 1.15~ 
. tuc^il Correlation = V73 - '■ 

ili HZ "IT J _ . _ 

\ WilXes- Lambda = .47 



Weight 


Order 


Lambda 


Significance - 


. 6.52 


2 


.72 


r C 

.0001 


°* # 
2.26 


1 


.84W 


.0020 

> \ 


-3.01 ' 


9 


.46 


* ♦ 

.0000. 


A A ~% 

-9-53^ 


>* • 

.5 


.31 

.58 


'{ \ ■ 1 

00 

.0000 00 


12.93 


4 '• .' 


.64 


.0001 * 


_ 3.91 


8 


.49 


.0000 * : 






1 -55 


',♦ . > • 


0.33 


6 


.0000 ' . 


4.03 


« 


.53 


.0000^ , 



Excluded' 



.55 



.0000' 



-47.31' 



Percentage of cases 
"tau = .82 J 



correctly classified = 89;83 
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TABLE K. 43 

t 

* DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS OF, SELECTED 
VAEIIART.ES BY RESPONDENT GROUP: SELECTED GROUP VARIABLES 



Standardized 
. Canonical ^ 
< - Discrinanant 
Function 

Variables Coefficients 


High Placement 
Classification 

FuffefeLon 

' Weight 


Classification 
Function 
Weight 


Entrance 
Order 


Wi 1 Icpq 
Larttoda 


Significance 


Percent change-tin per 
caoita income ' 




1.18 
* 


1.08 


* 

8 


.40 


0.0000 


Percent imemDlovnent 


.70 


0.21 


0.33 


3 


.52 


0.0000 


Industry change ****** 
• - • • J h * 


-.40 


3.79 


3.62 


- 9 


.38 


0.0000- 


Goal of placement- related to 
training 


.47 


9.20 


' 14.58 


6 


.45 


o.ooon" 


Help previous work experience 


.26 


92.34 


88.72 


10 


.37 


• 0.0000 


Difficulty no jobs available 


.66 


-30.71 


-26.32' 


5 , 


r * 47 


0.0000 


Difficulty no transportation 


••54 


61.03< 


56.06 


" 4 


.49- 


0.0000 


Help vocational education teacher 

source of information about* fc 

.job openings # . ,8Q 

Help~s6hooi placement services as ' * 

a source of information about 

job openings * .90 


-23.89 
2o.57 


-19.07 
23.76 


2 

* 

• 

1 


.61 
.82 


0.0000 
0.0023 


Student- held job vrtule in school -.46 - J 


" 0.45 


0.40 , 


7 \ 


.43 


♦ 

0.0000 


Constant 




-464.05 , . 


i 

-440.00 









o 



Eigenvalue = 1<71 
Canonical Correlation = .79 
Wilkes Lambda •= .37 



Percentage of cases correctly classified ~ 87.10 
tau » .74 



y juare = 42.93 df = 10, significance = 0.0000 



* .TABLE A- 44 , 
<**SIMMARY OP * STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT RESULTS 
EMERGING FROM, THE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

Faculty 



Question 



Ucw much responsibility should the 
cooperative education coordinator 
have in helping vocational education 
students to obtain jobs tjpcn leaving 
high school? (Response options: 
very much responsibility, much 
responsibility, sane responsibility, 
little responsibility, very little 
responsibility) * k 



Parents 
Beta F-Ratio 



Former 
Students 
Beta F-l 



R^tio 



Current • 
Students 
Beta F-Ratio 



.(counselors 
teachers, & 
job placement 
specialists) 
Beta F-Ratio 



Advisory 
Council 
Beta F-Ratio 



Eriplqyers 
Beta F-Ratio 



-.40 6.97** 



In general, hew much difficulty does 
lade of available jobs pose for vo- 
cational education graduates when 
they are attempting to' get jobs? 
(Response options: very much diffi- 
culty, much difficulty some diffi- 
culty, little difficulty, very 
little difficulty) 



.37 8.41** 



.38 5.37** 



CO 

ro 



V 



What do (did) you want your son pr 
daughter to do upon leaving the 
high school vocational education 
program? (Check one: obtains- 
part-time job, obtain a fujpL-time 
'"job, self-ennplqyment, ' enroll in a 
vocational education program in a 
postseoondary school, enroll in a » 
nonvocational program in a posts^c- 
ondary sdjfcol, enter* the military 
servicer^other) 



.27 4,1,6** 



:: *Significant at .05 
♦♦Significant at .01 

ERICH 
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TABLE A. 44 , (continued) v 
SUMMERY CF STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT RESULTS 
EMERGING FRg^THE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

Faculty 



Question 



Of what help is previous work 
experience in obtaining jobs? 
(Response options: very ranch help, 
nuch help, .sane help, little help, 
very little help) 
During high school, in yoxxc 
vocational classes # did you receive 
instruction in writing resumes? , 
(Response options: yes or no) 

Ranking of the goal ^/^vocational 
education: To place students as they 
leave school in a job not necessar- 
ily related to their training. 
f (Response options:. 1 =' most 
important goal through 5 = ^east 
inportant goal) 

In general, how nuch difficulty does' 
. lack of transportation to jobs pose 
^ fqr vocational education graduates v 
£ . When they are attempting to obtain 
^ jobs? (response captions; very much 
IXjdif f iculty, much difficulty, seme 
^difficulty, little difficulty, .very' 
| little difficulty) 



Insignificant at .05 
^Significant % alT. 01 



Parents 



Former 
Students 



Current 
Students 



(counselors 
teachers, & 
job placement 
specialists) 



Beta F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio 



Advisory 
Council Employers 
Beta « F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio 



-.72 • 22.55** 
-0;47 18.50** 



♦47 12.77** 



.41 9.66** *6& 27.83** 



Question 



4 STABLE *A. 44 (continued), 
SyMMATOT OF ^X^ICM^ SIGNIFICANT RESULTS 
EMERGING FROM life MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

/~ " • • Faculty ^ - 1 . v 

* ; * ' (cgunselors * 

' teadhers, & 

Former * : : ; Current job .placement * Advisory ^ « 
Parents Students ; " * ♦ Students" ' "specialists) Council \ „ • .Errployers 

Beta F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio Beta F-feitio Beta F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio ~ 



Of What help are .basic education 
skills in obtaining jcfos (Response 
options: very mich help, much help, 
some /help, little help, very little 
help) • 

In?general, hotf much dif f iculty does 
age discrimination pose for. 
vocational education graduates vrtien 
they are. attempting to obtain jobs? 
; 4 (Response options: very much 

difficulty, much difficulty, sane 
^3iff iculty, little difficulty, very 
little difficulty) 

Please list part-time vrark 
experiences during high school 
(inleuding average norber of hours 
vgorked per week, lenoth of time on 
k-y the job, and wage per hour .before 
i£' taxes.) 

% Did you fcelong to VICA (Vocational 
p? Industrial Club of America), v*dle in 
fe: high school? (Response options: yes 
or no) 

♦Significant at .05 
♦♦Significant at .01 



.40 11.52** 



-.32 6.82* 



.38 10.86** 



.29 9;03** 



.64 4.75 



oo 

00 



415 



9 

ERIC . 
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Questions. , • - 



Of What help was the school job 
placement;. service to you as a source 
of information ^ aboat job openings? 
(Response options: very much help, 
nuch help, some help, little help, 
very little *help, don't know). 

Of what help do you thiriJc the * " 
vocational education teacher vail be 
to you as a source of information* 

about job openings? (Response , 

Q^onsrveiy rruch help, much help, 
sane help, little help, very little 
help, don't know) 

Hew mufch responsibility should the 
vocational* teacher have in helping 
vocational education students to 
obtain jobs upon leaving high 
school? (Response options: very 
I much responsibility, jnuch * ' 

I responsibility, sore re^onsifcility, 
j : little responsibility, very little . 
|v responsibility) . . 

I ?* v 

||W f in general, hew much difficulty does 
||odnipetition with experienced worker • . 
|:' for jobs- pose for vocational 
f education graduates when they are 
; attempting to obtain jobs? + 
(Response options :° very much 

* difficulty # much difficulty, sane. 
v difficulty, little difficulty, 'very 

little difficulty) '* 
y. . ■ ■ V ° . , 

i "Significant at .05 
?•• '*'* 9 Lficant at .01 . A H ~ 
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4 *IABLE>.44 (continued) ■ ' r \ ■ 

StMMARY OF STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT RESULTS ' 
BARGING FROM THE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

. . Faculty 

. ' X ■ " . . ".._( counselors. % . - *; ; * " 

• > '*•* . "teachers, & o 

n' J- /°? ne ^- •■ :curre nt' * job placement Advisory - 

' StL1 5 ents - Students specialists)- Council 
Be^aF-Ratio Beta^-Ratio B eta F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio Beta F-Mio 



Employers 
Beta F-Ratio 



.31 6.43* .52 13.30** .21 1.74* 



-.46 9.67** 



•-.28 3.25* 



-.26 2.90** 



• 9 
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Questions 



A 



SttMATCf OP STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT RESULTS 
EMERGING FROM -THE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



Parents 



Former 
Students , 



Current 
Students 



Faculty » 
(counselors 
teachers, & 
job, placement 
specialists)' 



BetaT-Ratjo Beta F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio 



Advisory 

Council Enplcyers 
Beta " F-Ratio Beta F-Ratio 



Of v/hat help is the cooperative 
education teacher as a source of 
' information about job openings for 
vocational education graduates? 
(Response options: very much help, 
nuch help, some help, little help, 
very little help) 

Ranking of the goal for vocational ' 
education: To create an awareness 
of .the various^ jobs for vrtiich one 
niight prepare .(Response* qptichs: 1 
= most inportant goal through 5 = ■ 
' least inportant goal) ^ 

1 

fe Ranking of the goal for vocational 
; education: To provide students with 
* . oonpetencies needed to obtain a job 

(Response lections : .1 - most 
, itportant goal through 5 - least; 

impbttant goal) . , w 

* * * . * 

Ranking of "the goal for vocational 
/ education: to place students as 
* they leave school in a jolp related 
r to their -training. -(Response 
\j opticas: 1 = most inportant goal 
~ through 5 - least inportant goal) m • 

In general, how much difficulty , does 
sex discrianination pose for 
. vocational education graduates When* 
they are attempting to obtain jobs? 
, (Response options:, very nuch 
difficulty, much difficulty, sane . -= — 
O iculty, little difficulty, very, 
ERJC le difficulty) 

Lflcknt at -Ofr .^Significant at -01 



.20 1 



.72* 



.30 5.37* 



o 



.35 4.34* 



-.'32 6.50* 



* • 



-.91 5.87* 



"* - t 
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Variable Question 



In general, how much difficulty does lack of 
transportation pose for vocational education 
graduates ££ien they are attainting to obtain 
jobs? (Response options: very much 
difficulty, much difficulty, seme difficulty, 
little difficulty, very little difficulty) 

In general, hew much difficulty does' age 
discrimination pose for vocational education 
graduates when they are Jattenptirg to bbtain 
• jobs? (Response options'* very much 
difficulty, nuch difficulty, some difficulty, 
little difficulty, very kittle difficulty) 

In general, how much difficulty does sex 
discrimination pose for vocational education 
graduates v*ien they are attempting to obtain 
jobs? (Response options: very much 
difficulty, much difficulty> seme difficulty, 
little difficulty, very little difficulty) 

In general, hew much difficulty does 
, comffetition with experienced workers fb£ jobs 
pose for vocational* education graduates when . 
. they are attempting to obtain jobs? L 
(Response opticxis: very nuch^.difticulty, 
much -difficulty, some difficulty, little , ' 
difficulty, very little difficulty) 



TABLE -A. 45 " * S 
DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION RESULTS: * t 

VARIABLES APPEARING IN MORE THAN^ONE RESPONDENT GROUP* , 

_' Respondent Groups 

> Adyisory Principals and Current- 
Enployers" Council - Vo Ed Directors Students 



Former 
Students 



Parents Faculty - 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X' 



X .» 



X 



X , 



* X s * the vafiable emerged in. the discriminant function as a significant factor in the discriminant analysis procedure 



•TABLE A.45 
/ (continued) 
DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION .RESULTS: . 
VARIABLES APPEARING IN MORE THAN ONE RESPONDENT' GROUP* 



Variable Question 



Advisory 
Employers Council 



Principals and 
Vo Ed Directors 



Respondent Groups 



Current 
Students 



Former 
Students 



Parents Faculty 



In general, hew nuch difficulty^ does a lack 
-of available jobs pose for vocational 
education graduates when theyfare attempting 
to obtain jobs? (Response options: veigj - 
nuch difficulty, much difficulty,' sane 
difficulty, 'little difficulty, very little 
difficulty) 

* J 

Ranking of the goal for vocational education: 
To place students, as they leave school in a 
job related to 'their tradmng. (Response 
options:. v l = most important goal through 5 = 
le&st inportant goal) 

Ranking of the Goal for "racat^onal education : 
To provide the student^ wita competencies 
needed to obtain a odb (Response options: 1 
most iniportant goal through 5 » least 
important goal) 

*** • 

Of what^helfi^is (was) the cooperative 
edugation teacher as a source of infomation 
about job finings? (Response options: very 
ntich help/ raudh help, some help, little help, 
very little help) 



X 



X 



x 



X 



f 1 



* X ■ the variable- emerged in the discriminant function as' a significant factor in'the discriminant analysis procedure 



4^4 



Variable Question 



TABLE A.45 (continued) 
DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION RESULTS: 
VARIABLES APPEARING IN MORE THAN ONE RESPONDENT GROUP* 

Respondent Groups 



Of ,vrtiat help is (was) the school job 
placement service as a source of information 
' about job opeinings? (Response options: very 
much help, much help, some help' little help, 
very little help) 

Haw much responsibility should the vocatonal 
education teacher have in helping vocational 
education students to obtain jobs? (Response 
options: very much responsibility, much 
responsibility, some responsibility, little 
responsibility, very little responsibility) 

,0f vdiat hem is (was) previous work 
experience' fer high school vocational 
education students* in obtaining jobs? 
(Response options: very much hplp, much 
help, some help, little help, very little 
*elp) 

Please list thelkinds of work experience you 
* have had While in high school ( include 
average hours per, week, length of time on 
j6b, and wages per hour) 

Did (dp) you belong to VICA (Vocational 
Industrial Club of America)? ('Response 
options: yes or no) 1 

Of what ftelp is (was) the involvement of 
enployers with the vocational school for 
vocational education students in obtaining 
L jobs? (Response options: -very much help, 
much help, some help, little help, very 
little, help) 



Advisory 
Enployeys Council 



Principals and 
VoEd 'Directors 



Current 
Students 



Former 
Students 



Parents Faculty 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



7 



X 



X 



* X = the variable arverged in the discriminant function as a significant factor in the discriminant analysis procedure 
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